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tion of the Memory”’ the subject of a lecture, during which he said 
that to such perfection had he brought his own, that he could learn 
Foote, another actor, was present, 


\Y) eee the celebrated actor, one evening made “The Cultiva- 


anything by rote on once hearing it. , 
and handed up the following sentences, desiring that Macklin would read 


them once and repeat them from memory : 


Severe 


Test 
for the. 


Memory 


Amusing for all 
but exceedingly 
useful for liars 


“So she went into the garden to cut a cabbage-leaf, to make an apple-pie; and at the 
same time a great she-bear, coming up the street, pops its head into the shop. ‘* What! 
No Pears’Soap?’ So he died, and she very imprudently married the barber; and there 
were present the Picninnies, and the Joblilies, and the Garcelies, and the Grand Pan- 
jandrum himself, with the little round button at top; and they all fell to playing the game 
of catch as catch can, till the gunpowder ran out at the heels of their boots.” 


It is needless to say that Foote had the laugh of old Macklin, 
and that Pears’ Soap is matchless for the Complexion 
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TIFFANY & CoO. 


The Establishment of Tiffany 
& Co. as a Place of Interest 


Visitors to New York on the occasion of the 
Hudson-Fulton celebration will find Tiffany & 
Co.’s establishment a place of especial interest. 
The various departments of rich diamond and 
precious stone jewelry, silverware, watches, 
clocks, bronzes, glass, china and leather goods, 
contain many unique and beautiful objects 
which the public are invited to view without 
obligation to purchase 


At this season of the year, Tiffany & Co.’s 
manufactures and importations, forthe approach- 
ing autumn and holiday trade, are finding a 
place in their respective departments. The Paris 
and London branches are gathering and ship- 
ping, from time to time, artistic merchandise 
to the New York house 


The Tiffany Blue Book is prepared with espe- 
cial reference to those who find it inconvenient 
to visit New York City and who desire a com- 
pact catalogue of Tiffany & Co.’s stock, with 
the price of each article. The Blue Book will 
be sent free upon request 


Fifth Avenue & 37th Street New York 
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THE FUTURE LIFE 


BY JULIA WARD HOWE 


AM invited to write a paper of 
some two thousand words on the 
subject of Immortality. I accept 
this invitation to discourse in print 
upon a theme which has long been 
familiar to me. I believe that 





some part of me is immortal. I have always so 


believed. It should be easy to give some account 
of the why and wherefore of this belief, yet, 
The effort 


of many days has only produced a certain set 


strange to say, I do not find it so. 


of disjointed statements which, although in no 
wise contradictory to one another, cannot, with my 
poor skill, be made to introduce and explain one 
another. Perhaps the best thing I can attempt 
vill be to examine briefly what I really think 
about a future life, and, if possible, why I think 
so and not otherwise. 

To begin, then, with the simple notions of my 
childhood. I was born in a world in which the 
belief in a future life was almost unquestioned. 
The blessedness of heaven and the torment of 
hell were presented to my infant imagination as 
the ultimates of my good or ill conduct in every 
day life. Like most other children, I believed 
what | was told, and in general tried to obey the 
commands of my elders. I loved to hear about 
the heavenly life, which somehow seemed to fur 
nish the skyseape of my days as they were 
added in weeks, months, and years. I recall hav- 
ing onee made an offering to the God of my 
childish prayers. The altar was a little stool, 
the sacrifice some small objects which I supposed 
to be of value. I remember also refusing to say 
my prayers to a new nursery assistant, because 
it did not appear to me fitting to take a stranger 
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into my confidence, a scruple which the au- 
thorities of the same nursery speedily over- 
ruled. 
Wordsworth has said: 
Heaven lies about us in our infancy, 


And trailing clouds of glory do we come 
From God, who is our home. 


And later, Emerson says of Michel Angelo, 
Himself from God he could not free. 


Even so naturally did my idea of merit in- 
clude a divine Absolute, whom to please or 
displease would furnish the tests of good or 
ill conduct. 

Let us pass over many years of experience, 
individual, mostly not unusual, and come to 
where the enlightened intellect of the twen- 
tieth century finds itself obliged to stand. It 
is perforce an age of question, and all thought 
which penetrates below the surface of things 
must take this attitude of interrogation, 
which should be reverent, and which may be 
insolent. In the first place, this wonder 
book, the Bible. Is it an exception to all hu- 
man rules and laws of action? Did the an- 
cient chroniclers do their best to set down 
the record of Creation and its consequences ? 
Did the psalmist, the prophet, the moralist, 
each in turn contribute his highest human 
power of expression and forethought to this 
marvellous treasure of an eastern people? 
Or did the living God of Israel dictate the 
volume, chapter and verse, to scribes espe- 
cially selected? Once this question would 
have been held to be impious. Now it is in- 
evitable; and if the Book is a human work 
its contents must be judged by human stand- 
ards. 

Supposing this to be so decided, the sys- 
tems of promise and of threat which men 
have built upon it are also without the au- 
thority of the absolute, and our dreams of an 
endless future of recompense, painful or 
pleasurable, for the deeds done in the body, 
have all the qualities of dreams and none 
other. 

What then? Have we lost our God? Nev- 
er for one moment. Unspeakable, He is, the 
beneficent parent, the terrible, incorruptible 
judge, the champion of the innocent, the 
aceuser of the guilty, refuge, hope, redeemer, 
friend; neither palace walls nor prison cells 
ean keep Him out. Every step of our way 
from the birth hour He has gone with us. 
Were we at the gallows’ foot, and deservedly, 
He would leave a sweet drop in the cup of 


death. He would measure suffering to us, but 
would forbid despair. The victory of good- 
ness must be complete. The lost sheep must 
be found—ay, and the lost soul must turn to 
the way in which the peace of God prevails. 
We learn the dreadful danger of those who 
wander from the right path, but we may also 
learn the redeeming power which recalls and 
reclaims them. 

So fade our heavens and hells. Christ, if 
He knew their secrets, did not betray them. 
On the boundless sea of conjecture we are 
still afloat, with such mental tools as we pos- 
sess to guide us, with the skies, the stars, the 
seasons, seeking a harbor from which no voy- 
ager has ever returned. 

So much, the later schemes of thought 
have taken from us. Shall we ask what they 
have given us in exchange for what we have 
lost ? 

It seems a little strange that with the ac- 
cumulated wisdom and power of the ages a 
farmer’s son of Massachusetts should have 
been the first clearly to enunciate this im- 
portant phrase, “ The transient and perma- 
nent in religion.” We must have known of 
this distinction all along. In all that we 
think, and in much that we believe, constant 
growth and metamorphosis take place. Paul 
says, “When I was a child, I thought as 
a child; I believed as a child.” How full of 
beauty were these visions of childhood, but 
also how evanescent, each evolving itself 
into one more advanced in thought, in un- 
derstanding, until the moment in which Love 


“Smote the chord of self, that trembling 
Passed in music out of sight.” 


Does our acquaintance with this wonder 
world terminate with the days and years of 
our age? Shall death forever divide us from 
all the marvellous story of our spiritual ex- 
periences of evil seeming for a time to pre- 
vail, of the blessed eternal good whose con- 
quest of evil is certain and final? 

Tell us, you stars mysteriously hung to 
measure the depths of the heavens. Tell us, 
thou pitiable, shameful way of excess and 
error, with thy heroic redemption. Let the 
Jew speak: 

“Whither shall I go from Thy presence ? 
If I ascend into heaven, Thou art there. If I 
make my bed in hell, behold! Thou art there 
also.” 

Let the apostle speak: “Who shall sep- 
arate us from the love of Christ?’ In all 
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these things we are conquerors, through Him 
that loved us, 

To me has been granted a somewhat un- 
Ninety full years 
have been measured off to me, their lessons 
and opportunities unabridged by wasting dis- 


and loving once, loves ever. 


usual experience of life. 


ease or gnawing poverty. I have enjoyed 
general good health, comfortable cireum- 


stances, excellent company, and the incite- 
ments to personal effort which civilized so- 
ciety offers to its members. For this life and 
its gifts I am, I hope, devoutly thankful. I 
came into this world a helpless and ignorant 
bit of humanity. I have found in it many 
helps toward the attainment of my full hu- 


man stature, material, mental, moral. In 
this slow process of attainment, many fea- 
tures have proved transient. Visions have 


come and Seasons have bloomed and 
closed, have flamed and _ faded. 
Something has never left me. My relation 
to it has suffered many changes, but it still 
remains, the foundation of my life, light in 
darkness, consolation in ill-fortune, guide in 


gone. 


passions 


uncertainty. 

In the nature of things, I must soon lose 
sight of this sense of constant metamorphosis 
life. How 
Will it die 


whose limits bound’ our human 
about this unchanging element ? 
when I shall be laid in earth? The visible 
world has no answer to this question. For it, 
dead is dead, and gone is gone. But a deep 
spring of life within me says: “ Look beyond. 
Thy days numbered hitherto register a divine 
promise. Thy mortal dissolution leaves this 
promise unfulfilled, but not abrogated. Thou 
mayst hope that all that made they life di- 
vine will live for thine immortal part.” 

I have quoted Theodore Parker’s great 
word, and have made no attempt, so far, to 
bring into considerations which may 
set before us the fundamental distinction be- 
tween what in human experience passes and 
what abides. 

In the first place, human life passes, like 
other life. The splendid blossom, the noble 
fruit. Inquire into its power and glory after 
two-thirds of a century have passed over 
it. You will find weakness in the place of 
strength, the mournful attar of memory re- 
placing as it can the fresh fragrance of hope. 
The bowed form suggests the segment of a 
mystie cirele. The restricted mind turns its 
tools into toys. “They did not measure the 
infinite Let us get from their uses 
such pleasure as we ean.” 


view 


for us. 


FUTURE 
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Life passes, but the conditions of life do 


not. Air, food, water, the moral sense, the 
mathematical problem and its solution. These 
things wait upon one generation much as 
they did upon its predecessor. What, too, is 
this wonderful residuum which refuses to dis- 
appear when the very features of time seem 
to succumb to the law of change, and we 
recognize our world no more? Whence comes 
this system in which man walks as in an ar- 
tificial frame, every weight and lever of which 
must correspond with the outlines of an eter- 
nal pattern ¢ 

Our spiritual life appears to include three 
terms in They are ever with us, this 
Past which does not pass, this Future which 
never arrives. They are part and parcel of 
this conscious existence which we call Pres- 
ent. While Past and Future have each their 
seasons of predominance, both are contained 
in the moment which is gone while we say, 
“it is here.” 

So the Eternal is with us, whether we will 
or not, and the idea of God is inseparable 
from the persuasion of immortality; the 
Being which, perfect in itself, can neither 
grow nor decline, nor indeed undergo any 
change whatever. The great Static of the 
universe, the rationale of the steadfast faith 
of believing souls, the sense of beauty which 
justifies our high enjoyments, the sense of 
proportion which upholds all that can 
think about ourselves and our world, the 
sense of permanence which makes the child 
in very truth parent to the man, able to solve 
the deepest riddle, the profoundest problem 
in all that is. Let us then willingly take the 
Eternal with us in our flight among the suns 
and stars. 

Experience is our great teacher, and on 
this point it is wholly wanting. No one on 
the farther side of the great Divide has been 
able to inform the hither side of 
what lies beyond. 

Yet our whole life, rightly interpreted, 
shows us the never-failing merey of a divine 
Parent. We may ask, “ Whither shall I go 
from Thy presence?” And we may answer, 
“ Surely, goodness and mercy shall follow me 
all the days of my eternal life, and I shall 
dwell in the house of the Lord forever.” 

The anticipation of a life beyond the grave 
so belongs to our human mastery over the 
conditions of animal life that it seems to be 
an integral part of our human endowment. 
We feel something in us that cannot die 


one. 


we 


those on 
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when blood and brain, muscle and tissue, have 
reached the brief and uncertain term of their 
service. For so long, the body can perform 
its functions and hold together, but what 
term is set for the soul? Nothing in its 
make-up foretokens a limited existence. Its 
sentence would seem to be, “Once and al- 
ways.” 

The promise of a future life is held to 
have such prominence in Christ’s teaching as 
to lead Paul to say that the Master “ brought 
life and immortality to light.” How did He 
do this? By filling the life of to-day with the 
consciousness of eternal things, of truths and 
principles which would not change if the 
whole visible universe were to pass away. 

No one to-day, I think, will maintain that 
Christ created the hope which He aroused to 
an activity before undreamed of. The major- 
ity of the Jews believed in a life after death, 
as is shown by the segregation of the Sad- 
ducees from the orthodox of the synagogue. 
The new teaching vindicated the spiritual 
rights and interests of man. From the depths 
of his own heart was evolved the conscious- 
ness of a good that could not die. Man, the 
creature of a day, has a vested interest in 
things eternal. The solid principles upon 
which the social world is organized, the laws 
of which Sophocles makes Antigone say that 
“they are not of fo-day nor yesterday.” 

Creatures of a day as we seem, there is that 
in us which is older than the primeval rocks, 
than the yAy out of which this earth, our 


temporary dwelling-place, was made. The rea- 
son which placed the stars, the sense of pro- 
portion which we recognize in the planetary 
system, finds its correspondence in this brain 
of ours. We question every feature of what 
we see, think, and feel. We try every link of 
the chain and find it sound if we ourselves 
are sound. This power of remotest question 
and assent is not of to-day nor yesterday. 

It transcends all bounds of time and space. 
It weighs the sun, explores the pathway of the 
stars, and writes, having first carefully read, 
the history of earth and heaven. It moves 
in company with the immortals. How much 
of it is mortal? Only so much as a small 
strip of earth can cover. These remains are 
laid away with reverence, having served their 
time. What has become of the wonderful 
power which made them alive? It belongs to 
that in nature which cannot die. 

A babe wept on the borders of the Nile, a 
foundling, destined for death, but fated to 
dictate rules of action to the human world. 
low did this come about? The babe, res- 
cued and grown to manhood, has come upon 
something as unchangeable as the law of 
numbers. 

Oh, baby in the Nile shallows, wiser than 
the Sphinx; oh, saint in the Athenian pris- 
on; oh, discoverer of the second birth, re- 
generator of mankind—what do you teach 
us? The eternal hope which lies in God’s 
eternal goodness. What is best for thee and 
me will be. 





REVENANTS 


BY ADA FOSTER MURRAY 


From dim wild-carrots’ 


shrunken lace 


The deep, green nests are forming, 


And all about this wayside place 


Small butterflies are swarming: 


Such fluttering, thin-winged, Psyche things— 


Lost in this shimmering ocean— 
Wraiths of the world’s forgotten Springs, 


Attuned to rhythmic motion. 
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“Gan Seguel T 
By Josephine Daskam Bacon 
CHAPTER III 


WHICH DEALS WITH THE EDUCATION OF NATURE 





USY’S was a disposition far 
too honest to attempt to con- 
ceal from Mrs. Trayner the 
black truth of her unhappy 
son’s indefensible excursions 
) into literature; and in 
cordance with the immitigable rules of that 
lady’s establishment, in with 
which the regulations of the Medes and Per- 
sians faded into indefinite and elastic by- 
laws, the name of Martin Brinkerhoff Wil- 
bour was, with decent expressions of regret, 
expunged from the roster of the School for 
Young Children, and little arts-and- 
crafts oaken work-table knew him no more. 
It would be untactful to delve too thorough- 
ly into the depths of this regret: the propri- 
eties were fully observed, and on the first day 
of his the central chandelier 
touchingly draped with paper chains of the 
missing student’s own manufacture. But to 
deny that the teaching force of the School 
for Young Children drew its first easy breath 
for several weeks would be to suppress the 
mere truth, and no one could have failed to 
observe that the exercises of the day glided 
to a neat and decorous finish as they had not 
done since one no longer there first disturbed 
their even tenor. 

Susy, who had accepted in their entirety 
the rulings of the institution and had been, 
secretly, more moved by the dictum of the 
Upsons’ book-writing friend than she had ad- 
mitted to her husband, was sincerely shocked 
at her son’s disingenuous methods of mental 
development, and refused to condone his of- 





ac- 











comparison 


his 


absence was 


“The Memoirs 








OFA B aby sap 
Tustrated By Rose O'Neil] 


fence or listen to further exhibition of 
his powers. She exacted from him a 
solemn promise not to impart his ill-gotten 
learning to his innocent brother, and looked 
thoroughly Aunt Emma 
trayed her own irrepressible satisfaction in 


any 


even 


pained when be- 
her nephew’s achievements. 

“ But it didn’t hurt Tom!” the good lady 
reiterated, with puzzled emphasis. “I can’t 


see, Susy, why you feel so badly about it. 


Anybody would think the poor child had 
committed a crime!” 
“Things are different now, Aunt Emma,” 


the young matron assured her, with an evi- 
dent sense of restraint. 

“ Ye-es,” Aunt Emma admitted, uncon- 
vineed, “but if anything, I should think 
they’d have to begin earlier—there’s so much 
more to learn. And especially boys,” she 
added, decidedly. ‘“‘ Automobiles and air- 
ships and wireless telegraphy, and all that, 


you know. And yet, there are all the old 
things, too. Martin will have to learn all 
that Tom did, and more besides— goodness 


knows how much more, if Mr. Edison keeps 
on inventing all the time!” 


“You think so, Aunt Emma; but that’s 
just where you’re wrong!” cried her niece 
triumphantly. “That’s just the point. 
Binks won’t have to learn what Tom did. 


A lot of that silly stuff was only a waste of 
time, and the advanced don’t 
teach it now. Look at the way I cried over 
that nasty old compound interest at Miss 
Crammer’s—and what earthly good did it 
ever do me or any of the girls? And geog- 
raphy is so different now.” 

“ Different?’ queried Aunt Emma. “ You 
mean they’ve discovered more in that empty 
part of Africa—things like that?” 


most schools 
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“No, no,” said Susy impatiently. “I 
mean the way they teach it. I was lunch- 
ing with Minnie Sears yesterday, and she was 
telling me about Dorothy’s geography. You 
know they don’t bound things any more, and 
they don’t use a book much, anyway.” 

“What do they use?” Aunt Emma asked 
in bewilderment. 

“Why, they take them for walks, and then 
they see about hills and valleys, and then 
the lake in Central Park, you know, and after 
it rains there are little rivers that flow 
through the mud—you can do it with the 
end of your umbrella,” Susy explained, evi- 
dently quoting vigorously. 

“But I can’t see how taking them to walk 
in the Park is going to teach them where— 
where Costa Rica is, and the Amazon, and 
—and all such places, Susy,” Aunt Emma 
argued plaintively. 

“Minnie says that Dorothy’s teacher says 
that a person can live a happy, cultured life 
without knowing the whereabouts of many 
places once considered necessary,” Susy re- 
turned glibly, “and I believe Costa Rica is 
one of them, Aunt Emma! When I remem- 
ber the awful times I went through, bound- 
ing those foolish countries in South America, 
it makes my head ache now!” 

Aunt Emma said nothing, but appeared 
unconvineed, and Susy went on, with the ab- 
orption in her subject that always marked 
a new idea with her. 

“Then history, Aunt Emma. They have 
such a nice idea about teaching it. At that 
luncheon of Minnie’s there was a cousin of 
hers that lives in Concord, and she was tell- 
ing how her children learn history. The 
teacher just takes them out to walk, and 
they visit all the historical places, and then 
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they go by trolley to Lexington, and see the 
very spots where it all happened. And they 
go in and study about Bunker Hill right on 
the spot.” 

“Um,” said Aunt Emma, doubtfully. 
“That may be all very well for Concord, 
Susy, because a great deal of history hap- 
pened there. But I don’t know what the 
children would have done in Taylorsville, 
Illinois. Unele James Taylor founded that 
town himself, and there wasn’t much history 
going on there except what Uncle James 
and the other men made—and they were in 
business, mostly,” she added thoughtfully. 

A loud burst of laughter from the hall 
greeted this contribution to contemporary 
pedagogies, and Tom hurried in and clapped 
his aunt heartily on the back. 

“ There’s where you win, hands down, Aunt 
Em!” he eried joyously. “Go on, both of 
you! Tl be referee and bottle-holder and—” 

“T don’t know what you mean by bottle- 
holder,” his wife interrupted with dignity; 
“you could never begin to hold six, like those 
wire ones that Bell had for Thomas! And I 
think it’s perfectly horrid of you to listen out 
there when I’m talking! It makes me feel so 
silly. And it’s nothing I invented, anyway, 
Tom Wilbour, and I don’t feel at all like kiss- 
ing you when you are laughing at me. If you 
could hear what some other mothers think 
about what their children ought not to know, 
you'd find that I was very moderate—ve-ry 
mod-e-rate in-deed!” Susy declaimed breath- 
lessly. 

“Well, you’re not moderately good-looking, 
anyway,” her husband replied, with a calm 
conviction that dismissed all suspicion of a 
purposely tactful answer, “is she, Aunt Em? 
You look about eighteen—I’m so glad you 
don’t get white with anger, Toots, like people 
in books! What do the other mothers 
think ?” 

Relenting a little——as who would not? 
Mrs. Wilbour sat upon the arm of his wicker 
porch-chair (they were trying to believe that 
summer had come) and continued earnestly: 

“Well, that woman—what is her name, 
Aunt Emma? I read you a beautiful story 
of hers in one of the new magazines this 
month: that one about the child that didn’t 
die, finally?—that woman, Tom, that said 
she’d spank her little girl, you remember 

“For Ileaven’s sake, are we to have an 
other dose of that woman?” Tom sighed and 
stretched his legs enduringly. “ Well, get it 
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over: what’s her trouble, 
now? Child learned to come 
in when it rains, by mis- 
take ?” 

“ Not at all,” his wife re- 
plied with dignity. “ That 
little girl is eight years old, 
and has never been inside 
a school nor had a govern- 
ess. All she is learning is 
riding and swimming. She 
is leaping bars now and 
diving. Her mother is go- 
ing to keep her back as long 
as possible.” 

“Well, I wish her luck,” 
said Tom briefly. “It’s a MARTIN WAS 
pity the kid didn’t take af- 
ter its mother: if it had turned out as dippy 
as she is, there wouldn’t be any difficulty in 
keeping it back—the trouble would be to 
keep it out of the asylum!” 

“T think that is simply wicked, Susy,” 
Aunt Emma added decidedly. “The child 
won’t thank her for such treatment later, let 
me tell you! She should send it to school 
immediately.” 

“Ah, indeed!” cried Susy; “and suppos- 
ing she did, Aunt Emma, what do you think 
it would learn there? There was a friend 
of that cousin of Minnie’s that lives in Con- 
cord, at the luncheon, and she told us what 
her boy was studying. What do you think it 
was ?” 

“What?” Aunt Emma asked breathlessly, 
for it was characteristic of the good woman 
that her interest in each new theory of life 
was as unquenchable as if she had never dis- 
gustedly abandoned each in turn. 

“ And a very expensive school, too,” Susy 
added impressively, “and most select. Only 
the very best Boston families.” 

She faced them defiantly, for Tom and 
Aunt Emma were both against her now, and 
checked each subject off on a pointing, rosy 
finger. 

“ Bee-keeping, etching on copper, fancy 
dancing, and Greek history!” she enumer- 
ated, solemnly, and their awestruck counte- 
nances assured her she had not lunched with 
Minnie Sears in vain. 

“By Godfrey!” Tom muttered, shaking 
his head; “ by Godfrey, Toots!” 

Aunt Emma arose and shook out her skirts 
thoroughly—her method of exhibiting utter 
resignation. 
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WONT TO REGARD HER WISTFULLY FROM AFAR. 


“ Well, Susy,” she said, “ of course it is no 
affair of mine, but if that is the idea now- 
adays, I must say I agree with Mrs. Tray- 
ner that Martin would develop quite as well 
for another year with Nature and the ani- 
mals !” 

To Nature and the animals, accordingly, 
Martin was consigned, and as no one ever 
caught Nature in the act of administering 
any specific instructions, so to speak, it was 
impossible to quarrel with the first of these 
great teachers. 

3ut it is only just to Mrs. Trayner to 
conclude that she had never employed many 
animals upon her own Faculty; nor, indeed, 
associated to" any great extent with those 
humbler brothers of the human race. In this 
easy disposal of responsibility, however, the 
lady does not stand alone, for one famous 
professor of ethics has summarily sent more 
than one sluggard to an insect proved by 
modern scientists and philosophers only too 
little capable of affording a valuable exam- 
ple to any practical person; and if Solomon 
mistook his data, how shall Mrs. Trayner 
be blamed for inaccuracy ? 

It might be urged, moreover, that the stock 
of animals in the Wilbours’ possession failed 
to represent the brute creation adequately. 
3ut for this the young people were hardly 
responsible, as with the exception of Fido, 
the horse, all were gifts. Tom’s senior part- 
ner, on learning of the contemplated coun- 
try exodus, had enthusiastically presented 
his colleague with a pair of spotty black-and- 
white hounds, of the genus known in the 
Naturally, Tom 
had accepted them thankfully, though he 


country as “ carriage dogs.” 
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had planned for an Irish terrier and Susy 
had set her heart upon a Russian wolf-hound. 
Two dogs, however, were considered sufficient, 
particularly as, in recommending these two 
to the family’s affections, the senior partner 
had impressed upon Tom the fact that they 
were none too friendly to other dogs and 
apt to be jealous, even, of visiting pets. Their 
names were “Happy” and “ Dapple,” but 
these were soon modified by their new master 
to “Lappy” and “Drabble,” which better 
described their habits of respectively crawl- 
ing into every known variety of filth and 
leaping on to the knees of every one, notwith- 
standing a weight of fifty-odd pounds. 

Martin, like every healthy boy of six, ‘pined 
for a goat and cart, and it had been one of 
Susy’s cherished plans to buy him one as 
soon as they should get into the country. It 
was with the most unaffected pleasure, there- 
fore, that she learned of the expressed inten- 
tion of her son’s godmother to present him 
with one. She herself had looked no higher 
than the ordinary short-haired goat of com- 
meree, and was much impressed when an 
enormous shaggy creature, dripping with 
cream-colored, curly locks that trailed the 
ground, and horned elaborately, appeared be- 
fore their humble gate, accompanied by a 
fresh and brilliantly scarlet equipage, at 
sight of which Martin had screamed for joy. 

Around the goat’s neck was a label which 
read, “I come to darling Binks, from god- 
mother, with hopes for a happy future to- 
gether,” but after an attempt to detach this 
label had nearly cost Tom an eye, and when 
an equally ill-advised essay on Myron Plum- 
mer’s part to hitch the beast to its cart ren- 
dered their hired man’s right arm useless for 
a week, Tom decided that the future referred 
to must have been a heavenly one, though if 
the goat’s share in this was at all assured, Mr. 
Wilbour was convinced that all he had 
learned in youth about the place was entire- 
ly erroneous. 

The animal’s name was Mildred, and as it 
was perfectly aware of this and was a goat 
of great determination and fixity of char- 
acter, it was useless to change it to any one 
of the many more suitable titles that readily 
occurred to the Wilbours. Mildred turned 
out to have been purchased second-hand, at 
a great reduction, by Martin’s godmother, 
who, with an unfortunate lack of practical- 
ity, had neglected to inquire the reasons for 
such cheapness—not that she would have 


been cheap at any price in Myron Plummer’s 
possibly prejudiced opinion, to whose enlight- 
ened mind no reasons were required. Any 
further attempt to hitch her to her cart would 
be, obviously, as reckless as futile, and she 
roamed the orchard, remarkable only for her 
superfluity of hair and ungovernable dispo- 
sition. Nevertheless, Susy regarded the pur- 
chase of another and more amenable of her 
class as the wildest extravagance, and poor 
Martin was wont to regard+her wistfully 
from afar, vainly endeavoring to propitiate 
her with offerings of carrots and sugar, which 
he was obliged to deposit on a certain rock 
of the wily animal’s own selection, previous 
to a hasty escape from the wrath to come, 
for she detested children and was _ perfect- 
ly frank about it. 

Aunt Emma herself was responsible for the 
next pet. She had observed a small and dis- 
spirited donkey dragging stones from an old 
wall in what had once been, evidently, a 
handsome little two-wheeled cart; and heart- 
broken at the cruel treatment of the little 
beast, who was beaten steadily by the half- 
grown boy in charge of it, she had com- 
plained of this to the boy’s father. This gen- 
tleman, a foxy-faced teamster in dirty cordu- 
roys, agreed with her heartily as to the sever- 
ity of his son’s methods, but explained them 
(with a sly glance at Martin, who was with 
her) by the fact that the beast was really a 
child’s pet and not at all a working animal, 
but that having purchased it for this purpose 
and been cruelly deceived, he felt himself too 
poor to forego the services of the donkey, and 
was compelled, much against his will, to wit- 
ness this degradation of a fine, well-broken, 
gentle playmate for some fortunate son of a 
wealthier parent than he. 

“Gentle?” Aunt Emma repeated hopeful- 
ly, with visions of the unspeakable Mildred. 

The teamster’s son was promptly despatch- 
ed for a carrot and a bit of bread, and the 
enraptured Martin fed these to the undoubt- 
edly well-disposed little creature. A mo- 
ment later he was sitting on its back in tri- 
umph, and its easy pace and deliberate rate 
of progress were perfectly convincing, even 
to a maiden aunt. 

“A lick o’ paint on that cart, ma’am, a 
bolt here and there, and new cushions, and 
the President’s sons might be proud to sit 
in it!” observed the owner of the cart dis 
passionately. 

“ But—but the expense of its food,” Aunt 
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Emma urged. “I should not feel justified in 
charging any one with that, even with a gift.” 

“Tt’s plain you ain’t used to a jackass, 
ma’am,” replied the teamster pityingly; 
“the windy side of a barn is what the saying 
is, for them, ma’am. No one don’t ever ex- 
pect to lay out a penny on a jackass. I as- 
sure you of that.” 

It was quite evident that he practised what 
he preached, for the poor little creature’s 
ribs were clearly defined, and its hungry nos- 
ing of Martin’s fingers showed the’ unac- 
customed nature of its little luncheon. 

When Aunt Emma found that twenty dol- 
lars would procure both donkey and cart, she 
struck the bargain instantly, and both pur- 
chases appeared before the surprised heads 
of the house in short order. 

Susy was much pleased, and a week, dur- 
ing which time Cousin Albert (for Tom had 
insisted on christening the new pet on the 
strength of an undoubted resemblance in ex- 
pression) gained a little in weight, saw him 
obediently dragging a newly painted cart 
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around the driveway. To be sure, the bill for 
painting, varnishing, repairing, adding reins, 
whips, and cushions was of a nature to be 
carefully concealed from Aunt Emma, but, 
as Tom said, a pet that neither leaped at 
your throat nor sought to impale you on its 
horns was worth something, and Cousin Al- 
bert was far from these or any other fero 
cious courses. Indeed, so meek was he, that 
Susy, after seeing him fall between the 
shafts, apparently from over-exertion, after 
a dozen cireuits of the driveway, sternly for- 
bade his further use till he had got a little 
stronger and outgrown the teamster’s ill 
usage, and he was fed almost constantly by 
the eager children and the kindly servants. 
When not thus engaged he was absorbedly 
cropping grass,-and Martin, who, with the 
connivance of Myron Plummer, stole several 
furtive rides upon his daily broadening back, 
observed a growing tendency to restlessness 
in Cousin Albert, coupled with a contrary 
tendency to stand perfectly still for minutes 
together, discouraging in the extreme to a 
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young rider. While things were in this state 
a week’s heavy rain kept everybody away 
from him, and on the heels of this a wide- 
spread epidemic of measles frightened Susy 
into sending Bell with both the children to 
her sister for three weeks, taking this occa- 
sion herself for many long-promised little 
visits to old friends. Aunt Emma took care 
of the house, and Tom, who had begun to be 
a little overworked, spent most of his free 
hours at his club, running out wherever Susy 
might be for little holidays, now and then. 

Nothing could have been more to Cousin 
Albert’s fancy, and he ate steadily for twenty 
hours out of the twenty-four, assisted enthu- 
siastically by Aunt Emma, who marked with 
delight his sleek and rounding sides and 
stoked him like a furnace. She wrote de- 
lightful letters about him to Martin, who 
skipped with joy and ordered him to meet 
himself and his brother at the station and 
convey them home. 

But only Myron Plummer met them, driv- 
ing the faithful Fido. As he descended and 
handed the reins to Susy, who was to drive 
the children, leaving Bell to walk the scant 
mile from the station with the friendly hired 
man, Martin inquired somewhat sulkily why 
Cousin Albert had not complied with his 
request. The result was disconcerting, for 
Myron Plummer burst into a loud guffaw 
that startled every living thing within hear- 
ing, and slapped his leg with such force as 
to nearly throw himself over. 

“Cousin Albert!” he bellowed, with rich 
enjoyment. “Cousin Albert! Oh yes! I 
guess so!” 

“What do you mean, Myron? What is the 
matter with the donkey?” Susy inquired with 
dignity, while the children held their breaths 
with anxiety. 

“ Matter?” cried Myron Plummer. “ Why, 
Mis’ Wilbour, that durn little jackass has 
et himself so near the bustin’-point that you 
couldn’t no more get him inter them shafts 
than you could ’n el’phant. No, nor never 
will, if you ask me. He’s a reg’lar butter- 
ball! And frisky? My Lord! you ean’t get 
near him to touch him, let alone harness 
him. Martin better watch out for his heels, 
I tell you! He’s a terror, he is—Cousin Al- 
bert! Yes, I guess so!” 

They left him shouting with his rural mirth, 
and a little later regarded the subject of his 
outburst—wistfully, but not too near. For 
Cousin Albert had waxed fat and kicked, like 


his Scriptural predecessors, and though his 
extra food was strictly cut off, there was no 
way of keeping him from the grass but muz- 
zling, and as no. one could be found who 
would volunteer to do this, he swaggered 
about the pasture lot, sleek and scornful, so 
utterly at variance with his narrow little 
shafts that Tom professed to believe he had 
never fitted them, and had been artificially 
reduced. in order to make their use possible. 

To Mrs. Trayner, who, on the oceasion of 
her school’s closing, was making a semi-pro- 
fessional call on Susy, Cousin Albert ap- 
peared picturesque to a degree, and she de- 
clared herself quite captivated by his gentle 
gambols, and begged permission to escort the 
School for Young Children to the pasture, in 
a body, the following autumn, enlarging upon 
the conviction that nothing—even her own 
justly famous method—could ever approach 
in educative value the reverent and minute 
study of the domestic animals. 

“Tn many ways,” she added, magnanimous- 
ly, “ your dear little Martin, left, as you have 
left him so wisely, to the simplest, greatest 
influences of all, will learn much that we 
never could have taught him, had he 
stayed—” 

She was interrupted by a terrible braying, 
a wild, “ Hee-haw! hee-haw! hee-haw!” that 
shocked every sense, closely followed by an 
astonishingly accurate imitation of the ery of 
an angry goat. A frightful clatter, an inde- 
scribable stampede that threw furniture and 
teacups to the veranda floor, alternated with 
a series of mysterious thuds, drove the blood 
from Mrs. Trayner’s cheek and alarmed even 
Susy for a moment. 

“The animals are on the porch!” cried the 
unnerved guest; “but, thank Heaven, Mr. 
Wilbour is coming up the path—he can face 
them! Oh, what is the matter with him?’ 

For Tom had stopped abruptly and stood 
staring in the direction of the house, evident- 
ly a prey to mixed emotions. With a short, 
angry exclamation, Susy thrust open the 
French window and stood upon the porch. 
About the floor an animated fur rug ap- 
peared to be running amuck: four stubby 
tan shoes supported it and confused her until 
she observed that sleeves were thrust into 
two of these. A pair of flopping brown ears, 
strangely familiar, but connected in her mind 
with an old rocking-horse, waved at the fore- 
front of this creature: its horrid brays af- 
flicted the ear. ° 
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AS THEY SCUFFLED ALONG THEY 


Staggering along behind it appeared a 
smaller creature, neatly fitted into an An- 
blanket. Soiled white 
stockings were drawn over the four legs of 
this beast, which exhibited a tendency to lose 
roll 
though never stopping for a moment its me- 
tallic and yet life-like bleating. At regular 
intervals the two collided furiously, and at 
such times the fur-rug beast would thud ter- 
ribly with its hind legs, perilously escaping 
the head of the smaller combatant, to whom 
it yelled breathlessly : 

“Butt me! Butt 
Butt harder, or I'll 
Hee-haw!”’ 

To which the smaller beast replied with a 
wild, “ Ma-a-a-a! Ma-a-a-a!” and a head-on 
erash at anything in sight, so that the wicker 
furniture flew about until the porch resem- 
bled the reports of a suecessful spiritualistic 
the rattled in their 


gora  baby-wagon 


its balance and from time to time, 


your horns! 
Hee-haw! 


with 
you! 


me 


kick 


séanee and windows 


frames. 


Even as the horrified women advanced to 


them the smaller animal staggered toward the 
unguarded guest and butted furiously at her 
knees; 


she sank down with a shriek, and an 
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the larger 
a bray of rage 


utterly unintentional blow at 
creature, who responded with 
and an only too-well aimed and naturalistic 
kick. Susy, in a dash for rescue, seized the 
Angora beast by a misleading white stock- 
ing, thus bumping its nose badly; it bit an- 
grily at her ankle and her agonized ery 
brought Tom charging into the group, by 
now almost inextricably entangled. 


A few horrid seconds, and the worst was 


over. Mrs. Trayner was established in a 
righted armchair, flushed and palpitating, 


one hand unconsciously holding in a grip of 
iron a brown rocking-horse ear. Susy fled 
for tea and smelling-salts, leaving her sons, 
crimson with heat and temper, entirely at 
their father’s merey. And history compels 
the statement that whatever may have been 
Mrs. Trayner’s professional attitude toward 
corporal punishment, she, or some one won- 
derfully like her in. appearance, held Thomas 
Franklin Wilbour in a rigid embrace until 
such time as his father should have finished 
giving his brother the most memorable 
spanking of his life and felt himself free to 
begin on his youngest. 

It would have ill become such a well-known 
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friend of infaney to bear malice, and Mrs. 
Trayner assured the deprecating parents that 
she bore none, but they could not but observe 
that she declined, firmly though politely, 
Susy’s visit of apology, promised on the not- 
yet-presentable brothers’ behalf. 

Poor Susy felt very badly about it all, 
though Tom’s wrath had been dissipated by 
the spanking, and he was able to laugh at it 
that evening. But their situations were 
quite reversed on the oceasion of his senior 
partner’s visit. 

Mr. Hartwell was a somewhat fat and 
fussy gentleman, a confirmed city-dweller, 
whose idea of the country is best described 
by the picture of a wheeled chair on a board- 
walk. But he had grown quite attached to 
his clever young junior, was genuinely in- 
terested in the two spotty dogs, which he 
seriously believed to be very valuable, and 
anxious to gratify his childless wife with a 
day of children’s society. The visit opened 
admirably: a perfect June day had brought 
out Susy’s peonies and early roses, the chil- 
dren were quietly napping through an unex- 
ceptionable lunch—a glut of new pease and 
strawberries and tender lamb chops—there 
was neither mud nor dust, either of which 
would have ruined Mrs. Hartwell’s day, for 
she was a nervous, immaculate little creature, 
a fanatic housekeeper, and hopelessly in 
thrall to germs and imaginary infections of 
every sort: in short, the Wilbour household 
was at its best. 

Susy had privately wondered, ever since 
the advent of Drabble and Lappy, how Mrs. 
Hartwell could have tolerated them for a mo- 
ment, until Tom had enlightened her with 
the information that the dogs had boarded in 
a very expensive stable in the city and been 
subjected to unheard-of disinfectings and 
bathings before they were permitted even to 
accompany Mr. Hartwell in his morning con- 
stitutional through the Park. 

That gentleman, serenely enjoying his cof- 
fee, spoke for the second time of his one- 
time pets. 

“And where are Happy and Dapple, Wil- 
bour?” he inquired, genially. “ Dapple, par- 
ticularly, was my favorite, though Mrs. Hart- 
well, I believe, always slightly preferred 
Happy.” 

Susy glanced apprehensively at the snowy 
lengths of solid embroidery and lace that 
clothed her visitor. 

“The dogs are not quite dry—I have just 
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had them washed,” she replied, a little uneas- 
ily. “ Drab—Dapple gets into rather messy 
places, sometimes, and Lap—Happy springs 
up on one, now and then. Haven’t you ever 
noticed it ?” 

“He never sprang up on me,” Mrs. Hart- 
well announced firmly, with such decision 
that Susy determined that the lady’s husband 
should interview his favorites alone. 

“To tell the truth,” said Mrs. Hartwell, 
“T am much more interested myself in your 
dear children. Are we not to see them be- 
fore we go?” 

“Yes, indeed,” returned the mother proud- 
ly, with a contented consciousness of the lit- 
tle white embroidered sailor suits, white 
stockings, and new russet- slippers, that lay 
decorously at the foot of Bell’s bed. 

“Bell, are the children awake yet?” 

“ Ye—yes, Mrs. Wilbour, they’re awake, 
but I don’t seem to find them, somehow,” Bell 
answered guardedly. ‘ Martin said some- 
thing about getting his bones and never came 
back from the bathroom. And now Thomas 





has gone, too.” 

“Getting his bones? How amusing chil- 
dren are!” Mrs. Hartwell exclaimed. “I sup- 
pose they say things like that twenty times a 
day, and you don’t know what they mean.” 

“ Yes—no—I suppose so,” Susy responded 
vaguely. Where could they be? 

Even as ‘she spoke a sudden frightful odor 
floated into the dainty drawing-room, par- 
ticularly fresh and sweet to-day in recogni- 
tion of Mrs. Hartwell’s known standards. 
This odor was not entirely novel; rather did 
it appear to be compounded of many vaguely 
familiar, but always shunned, ingredients, 
unconnected, however, with drawing-rooms. 
Mrs. Hartwell sniffed audibly; Susy endeav- 
ored not to. Then a succession of stifled 





giggles was heard, the door moved slowly. 
and the unspeakable odor became suddenly 
more pronounced. At this point Susy should 
have leaped forward, closed the door, and 
called loudly upon Bell, and no one was 
quicker to acknowledge this, afterward, than 
she. But we all have our weak moments. 


our Waterloos, and this was undeniably poor 


Susy’s. She sat fascinated, it seemed, upon 


her neat Chippendale chair; her lips moved, 


Tom assured her later, but no- sound issued 


from them. Tom, who had an unfortunate 
summer cold, smelled nothing, and merely 


smiled with paternal tolerance at the childish 
giggles. 
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Now a snarling yap, more giggles, a quick 
scufie, and the door flew fully open. Two 
frightful little objects, reeking with filth un- 
mentionable, scrambled on hands and knees 
into the room. They were clad in diminu- 
tive pajamas, whose original tint was abso- 
lutely unguessable, so stained and dripping 
with every sort of refuse were they. Be- 
tween the teeth of each was held a too evi- 
dently buried bone of enormous dimensions, 
and as they scuffled along they barked and 
growled with wonderful realism. 

Self-preservation is ever nature’s first law, 
and each member of that party shrank fear- 
fully aside, for a dazed moment, as the horrid, 
crawling objects neared them. And in that 
moment the smaller object raised itself, with 
a whiff of drains and stables, chuckled: 

“Hello, man! I’m Drabble. Man want 
Drabble’s bone?” and threw its vile bone with 
terrible accuracy straight on to Mr. ITart- 
well’s fresh, light-gray summer suit. 

Tom rushed for it, but paused a fatal sec- 
ond, enough for the other unmentionable 
creature to rise, barking, and with an ec- 
static shriek: 

“T’m Lappy! Love me! Love me!” to 
hurl itself upon the shrinking embroidery of 
Mrs. Hartwell. 

In kindness to the Wilbours the chronicler 
can only, in the language of the early novel- 
ists, draw a veil over what followed. Tom, 
with a hasty glance at the tongs, abandoned 
the idea and detached his loathsome children 
bravely with his hands. 
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Susy, at Mrs. Hartwell’s faint request, dis- 
robed her where she sat, and escorted her 
tremblingly to the bathroom, where she used 
a bottle of listerine and half a tin of borax. 
The children were partially cleansed in the 
stable, and, at Mrs. Hartwell’s hysterical re- 
quest, sprayed there with carbolic. Every- 
thing was done that could be done, but their 
guests evidently felt with Lady Macbeth that 
it would take more than the perfumes of 
Araby to mitigate the oceasion, and it re- 
quired all Susy’s persuasive powers to avoid 
a solemn promise to bury the white em- 
broidered dress. 

When they were fairly on their home 
train, poor Susy’s overstrained nerves re- 
laxed, and she burst into wild laughter, join- 
ed, in spite of himself, at last, by her ex- 
asperated husband. 

“ Oh, do you think she still regrets that she 
has no little ones?” Susy moaned. 

Tom chuckled wrathfully. 

“ Probably not,” he said, “but look here, 
all the same, Toots—this can’t go any fur- 
ther. If this is all Nature is going to teach 
3inks, then he’d better quit and get into a 
state of grace mighty quick! This is aw- 
ful.” 

“T know, Tom. Of course I’m sure we'll 
do anything you say,” she agreed meekly, 
wiping her eyes, “ but they’re waiting in the 
stable, you know. What are you going to 
do ?” 

And two perplexed parents stared at Fido. 
(To he continued.) 
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LEEP has been well called the great 

mystery of life. Its familiarity as a 

regular and periodic incident of expe- 
rience dulls our minds to its amazing 
strangeness. Why is it that we must pass 
about one-third of our life sunken in un- 
consciousness? How does it come about 
that while the lungs go on without cessation 
exchanging carbonic acid for oxygen, and the 
heart never pauses in its prodigious labors, 
and the blood circulates unceasingly, it 
would seem that the brain requires recurrent 
periods during which the mind must be un- 
conscious in order that the body should re- 
cover from exhaustion and take up its fune- 
tions again? “Really to appreciate what a 
strange thing sleep is in a race of intelligent 
beings,” remarks a recent writer, “we may 
have recourse to our imagination and picture 
another world whose inhabitants are mentally 
just like ourselves, but whose ordinary con- 
scious life is continifous, and sleep, therefore, 
wholly unknown to them. Now, should a 
single one of their fellows fall asleep in our 
fashion, he would certainly fill them all with 
amazement, if not with terror. To their 
minds, an individual who could virtually go 
out of existence for some hours and then re- 
turn just as if nothing had happened, would 
be about as uncanny and alarming an ob- 
ject as the apparition of an unmistakable 
ghost would be to us.” 

To the question, What is sleep? a myriad 
answers have been given. Thousands of 
books and treatises have discussed the prob- 
lem, but the problem still remains unsolved. 
Some physiologists argue that sleep is caused 
by changes in the circulation of blood in the 
brain. One school ascribes sleep to conges- 
tion, another school, to anemia of the brain. 
The student of physiological chemistry and 
of abnormal physical states advances the 
theory that sleep is a kind of auto-intoxica- 
tion created by the accumulation of the prod- 
ucts of fatigue in the blood. Biological 


theorists hold that sleep and waking are due 
to the “expansion and contraction of certain 
cells in the central nervous system. 


The psy- 


chologist believes that sleep arises from the 
cessation of brain activity, and brain activity 
decreases in proportion as incoming stimu- 
lations decrease. The most recent treatise 
on the subject defines sleep “as that physi- 
ological condition of the organism in which 
the nervous system of the individual is be- 
ing recharged from without by the external, 
all-pervading cosmie energy in which we are 
bathed and in which we live and move and 
have our being.” 

Whatever sleep may be, or however we are 
to understand it, one thing, at any rate, is 
clear, that it is an absolute necessity for our 
mental and physical health. We know from 
experiments made on animals, as Doctor 
Menaceine has pointed out, that they can 
live longer without food than without sleep. 
We have all known at some time or other 
the miseries of a sleepless night. Deprived 
for a space of that plunge into Lethe whose 
waters wash out the painful pictures of mem- 
ory, how quickly we become exhausted! Tow 
miserably we turn and toss, seeking in vain 
for some pleasant or hope-inspiring thought 
on which the soul may rest! There is no 
more pathetic figure than the victim of per- 
sistent insomnia. His brain is dull and slow- 
moving. His features are set and rigid, in- 
capable of a smile, mucl. less of a laugh. His 
speech is heavy, as though requiring a pro- 
digious effort to get itself uttered. His days 
are made wretched by thinking of the coming 
night, in which no sleep is possible save, per- 
haps, by the use of powerful narcotics. He 
is possessed with a longing for an hour’s nat- 
ural sleep, but that hour he feels never can 
be his. 

No wonder that the curse of insomnia, re- 
inforced by other evils which it creates or by 
which it is created, such as persistent worry, 
false stimulation by narcotic poisons, ete., 
ends often in wrecking the delicate mechan- 
ism of the brain; henee come despair, mel- 
ancholia, and suicide. 

Are you losing sleep either in quantity or 
in quality? If so, then you will do well if 
you drop. every other care and give yourself 
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to. the restoration of this prerequisite to 
physical and mental health. The first step is 
to find out the cause of the trouble. It will 
almost invariably be found to consist in some 
violation of what Emerson calls “the con- 
duct of life.’ The poor woman who works 
hard all day,:-burdened with a thousand petty 
anxieties, often takes her worries with her to 
bed, only, of course, to make rest impossible 
and to make herself less capable of meeting 
the duties of the following day. Not long 
ago I was requested to visit a lady suffering 
from influenza and insomnia. The physician 
in attendance wisely refused to continue the 
administration of opiates, and I was asked 
to supplement. his efforts by some kind of 
moral or psychic treatment. I found the 
patient to be a noble-hearted and highly edu- 
cated person who had endured great wrongs 
and hardships through no fault of her own. 
She felt downcast and miserable, believed 
that her life was ruined, that God had for- 
gotten her. Through the long night the cross 
currents of thought and feeling kept the 
brain abnormally active and plunged the suf- 
ferer into a sea of wretchedness. The mem- 
ory of all the miseries that she had endured 
could not be put down, and her religious 
faith seemed powerless to help. By sympa- 
thetic questioning, by explanation of the 
causes of her sleeplessness, by reassuring 
thoughts that all was not lost, that she was 
no piece of flotsam left to drift nowhither, 
but the object of divine regard and with pos- 
sibilities of a brighter future, I induced her 
to close her eyes while I offered her a few 
suggestions that in the strength of these 
thoughts she should allow herself to sleep. 
The next thing of which she was conscious 
was the sun shining through her window and 
a new hope born within her heart. 

Whether we will sleep at night depends 
largely on how we spend the day. If our 
waking hours are consumed in surrendering 
to the nerve-wasting emotions of fear, anger, 
worry, bad temper, how can we hope to sleep 
the sleep of the just when night arrives? Ob- 
viously, what we need to do is to re-educate 
ourselves and thereby eliminate the physical 
and mental mischiefs which are at work. On 
the physical side, attention should be direct- 
ed to the question of digestion. It is ob- 
vious that the sensations set up by indiges- 
tion and transmitted to the brain by means 
of the nerve connections must have a dis- 
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meal should be lighter, and all stimulating 
foods and drinks should be absolutely ‘ta- 
booed. A physician’s advice as to diet and 
a sound physiological régime should be ob- 
tained—and obeyed. On the mental side, the 
sufferer should train himself to turn his 
mind when evening comes from all sad pre- 
occupations such as misfortunes, grief, re- 
morse, apprehension. The secret of falling 
asleep is the inducing of a state of mental 
monotony. Therefore, as far as possible, dis- 
miss all dominant ideas and interests, and 
make the inner life as monotonous as pos- 
sible. It is true that a person may fall 
asleep under strong sensory stimulations, but 
only as the stimulations are monotonous. As 
Dr. Boris Sidis says: “‘ The miller falls asleep 
under the continuous, uniform noise of his 
mill, and awakes with a cessation of the 
noise. In listening to lecturers in a medical 
school, I found how easily the monotonous, 
uninteresting delivery put me into a drowsy 
state, and how I came back to myself with a 
start when the lecturer stopped.” 

The next point to bear in mind is that 
self-suggestion plays a great part in the pro- 
duction of sleep. Ordinarily we do not sleep 
by accident or haphazard. We resolve to 
sleep. We go through a variety of actions 
all suggestive of a change from our normal 
waking condition. We undress, we place our- 
selves in a comfortable position, we close our 
eyes. We believe and expect that we are go- 
ing to sleep, and the result is—sleep. One 
of the great preventives of sleep is the fear 
of not sleeping. Once this fear is broken 
down, we sleep. The insomniac worries about 
his insomnia, and this very worry deepens 
the mischief. Hence the sufferer should sug- 
gest to himself again and again: “If I sleep, 
well; if I don’t sleep I will at least gain rest 
by keeping my mind calm and my body re- 
laxed.” In a word, our chances of getting 
sleep increase if we assume the external phys- 
ical attitude which corresponds to sleep, if 
we relax every muscle and let it stay relaxed, 
if we breathe lightly and regularly, if we 
call up the imagination of a sleeping person, 
and talk and think sleep to ourselves, repeat- 
ing silently and in a quiet, dreamy fashion 
such a formula as this: “ There is no reason 
why I should not sleep. Therefore I can 
sleep. Therefore I will sleep. My mind is 
at peace. Sleep is coming. I am getting 
sleepy. I am about to sleep. I am asleep.” 
In other words, let the sufferer think sleep, 
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talk sleep, imagine sleeping beings, until 
sleep becomes a kind of benevolent obsession. 
A young woman who has suffered much from 
insomnia, and has by this method conquered 
her miseries, writes me as follows: “ From 
early childhood I have been a poor sleeper, 
any occurrence that was exciting or disturb- 
ing being sufficient to keep me awake at 
night. Consequently, as I grew up and be- 
gan to work hard at my profession, that of 
concert violinist, insomnia was the beginning 
of my troubles. During a period of four 
years I did not have one night’s refreshing 
sleep. Sometimes I did not sleep at all, some- 
times I would lose consciousness for an hour 
or two at a time, but this sleep was so dis- 
turbed and restless and filled with dreams in 
which I practised desperately on my violin, 
that I arose in the morning more weary, if 
possible, than when I went to bed. I was 
advised to find a quiet corner in the home of 
some relative or friend and do as little as 
possible for the rest of my life. My cure 
has been largely due to auto-suggestion. | 
sleep about eight hours nightly, not to men- 
tion a casual nap in the daytime. By prac- 
tice I have been able to go to sleep for five 
minutes or so several times in the course of 
the day. It is enough for me to suggest to 
myself that I am sleepy and am going to take 
a little nap, and no sooner said than done.” 
Sometimes it is better to abandon direct and 
to use a kind of indirect suggestion. Here 
I would strongly recommend those who suffer 
from bad or broken sleep to learn by heart 
some of the great classic passages in praise 
of sleep, and to repeat them silently in the 
watches of the night. 

In closing, I would 
hints: 

(1) Throughout the day keep body and 
mind in proper condition. Avoid all excess- 
es. The brain-worker who has lost the power 
to sleep should live much in the open air. 
Habituate yourself to the expectation of 
sleep by regular periods of rest and relaxa- 
tion. 

(2) Toward evening cultivate a quiet 
cheerfulness. The kind of reading prepara- 
tory to rest is of importance. The best bed- 
time literature is not, as some writers think, 
the dull variety, which will probably irritate 
rather than soothe, nor yet the didactie kind 
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which puts too great a strain on the intellect 
ual powers, nor the highly imaginative order 
which would be likely to lay too strong a 
hold on the emotions. Such books as the 
Meditations of Marcus Aurelius or the Es- 
says of Elia or the Autobiography of Ben- 
jamin Franklin are to be recommended, for 
they are interesting, yet do not unduly tax 
or excite the mind. 

(3) When about to retire, 
causes of physical discomfort 
and There are some poor sleepers 
easily awakened by the very slightest dis- 
turbance. It is diffieult, especially in our 
great cities, to get absolute stillness. There- 


eliminate all 
such as light 


noise. 


fore such persons must re-educate themselves 


gradually by change of residence to bear in- 
evitable noises. 

(4) Avoid all hypnotie drugs. Poor sleep- 
ers are fearfully exposed to the danger of 
acquiring the drug habit. It is natural for 
such persons to seek some relief from their 
misery. But victims of functional insomnia 
never find permanent help in the use of 
drugs. The plain truth is that no drug at 
present known to medicine can produce nat- 
ural sleep. The narcotic sleep induced by 
sedatives is in a sense antagonistic to nat- 
ural sleep in that the longer the drug habit 
continues the more profoundly the nervous 
system is affected and the more difficult sound 
and refreshing sleep becomes. Therefore it 
is better to suffer the pains of endurance 
than to fall back upon this dangerous rem- 
edy. 

(5) Finally, should sleep still refuse to 
yield to all your wooing, remember that some 
of the benefits of sleep can be obtained with- 
out sleeping. Do not toss and turn and 
groan, but constrain yourself to mental and 
physical quietness. Let the mind rove about 
among pleasant memories or brood gently 
on the blessings which a kind Providence 
has sent you, or lose itself in a sort of rev- 
ery with thinking about those whom you love 
and in whom you are deeply interested. Af- 
ter all, there is no danger in a few nights’ 
insomnia. Forget your insomnia and fre- 
quently it will happen that you will recover 
your rest. Bear in mind the saying of Pro- 
fessor Dubois, “Sleep is like a pigeon: pur- 
sue it, and it flies from vou;-keep quiet, do 
not trouble about it, and it will come to you.” 
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ANY of us listened 
righteous horror to the shrill squeal 
of the usual stage child, or who have 

watched the 
the infant amateur who has been prodded 
to “show off,” have not unnaturally come to 


who have with 


agonized self-consciousness of 


acting with suspicion. 
sut Miss Alice Minnie Herts, who within 
the last five vears has founded and most 
capably fostered the Children’s Theatre, or, 
as it is now a little ponderously called, the 
Educational Theatre for Children § and 
Young People, has been than this. 
Miss Herts knew that children not only can 
act, under proper conditions, but that they 
literally need to act, as much perhaps as 
they need to dance and to run; and she felt 
that no children could greatly need 
this temperamental and social expansion 
than those living in the district of which 
the Educational Alliance, at East Broadway 
and Jefferson Street, is the centre. This 
is, of course, the heart of New York’s East 
Side, and is a region chiefly peopled by 
Russian and Polish immigrants. The proj- 
has worked out astonishingly. Dr. 
Charles Eliot, late President of Harvard, is 
impatient for the movement to spread 
promptly over the entire country. Mark 
Twain’s fervent patronage has led him to 
become president of the board of directors 
Up-town theatrical managers applaud loudly 
across the exceedingly wide gulf that sep 
arates their enterprises from this; and 
“ educators ” in New York and elsewhere are 
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that Miss 
Herts’ skill has captured a precious some- 


acquiring the uneasy conviction 
thing that has somehow slipped through the 
rusty meshes of their “ methods.” 

Within five years this fountain of amuse- 
ment—whatever else it may be considered— 
has become an intimate part of the life of 
a wide and rather melancholy district. It 
has furnished constant delight and stimulus 
to hundreds of children and young men and 
women, most of whom spend long days in 
factories or shops. In subtle and unspoken 
ways it has been to all and even to 
their families a leavening agency of in- 
calculable force. It developed so far 
beyond its original position as a minor de- 
partment of the work of the Educational 
Alliance that within the last year it has 
established a home of its own at 217 East 
Eighteenth Street, where all its classes are 
held. . And it well known 
that it is now often called upon to play to 
larger audiences than could be held by the 
Auditorium of the Alliance, where its reg- 
ular performances are still given. Once last 
winter the young actors played at the Plaza 
Hotel, once at the German Theatre, once at 
the Brooklyn Academy of Music, and once 
the entire company of seventy-five, actors, 
musicians, and “stage hands” had the 
mysterious and dazzling adventure of a trip 
to Boston. 

It is an easy matter to attend one of the 
regular performances. 
cial 


these 


has 


has become so 


There being no spe- 


privileges of admission, each person 
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SOME WOULD-BE SPECTATORS. 


democratically drops his ten-cent piece at 
the box-office, this entitling him to one 
strictly unreserved seat, if there happen to 
be any left. It is well to be on time, as the 
actors have an unamateurish habit of be- 
ginning sharply at the hour advertised. But 
whether you are late or early, you will find 
an almost unearthly gentleness, a superhu- 
man absence of rush and scramble. It is 
forced upon you at the outset that there has 
been a very special flowering of courtesy 
among those associated with the enterprise. 
If you arrive after the seven hundred places 
of the Auditorium are already filled, some 
youthful knight is even likely to insist on 
giving you his seat, although, having been 
on time, he has a much better right to his 
ten cents’ worth of sitting-space than you 
have. 

To get a just idea of the performance that 
follows, whether it be The Tempest, Mark 
Twain’s Prince and Pauper, or one of Mrs. 
Burnett’s plays, it is peculiarly desirable to 
sit near the stage. The performance is too 
delicate, too gently fluid, to project itself 
to the farthest corners of a theatre. Its 
simplicity is by no means incompleteness; 
but it is likely to impress one as having 
rather fewer dimensions, if one may so ex- 
press it, than professional acting. In its 
engaging flatness it suggests some sig- 
nificantly artless low-relief. Addressing no 


heavy emphasis either to the eye or to 
the ear, the performance flows with an 
almost incredible naturalness from  begin- 
ning to end. Such acting as this is ob- 
viously less the conscious practice of an art 
than the mere freeing of a subordinate per- 
sonality. And this is, of course, precisely 
what a child’s acting would naturally be. 
Every child is a loose sheaf of imaginary 
selves—which are too often allowed to stiffen 
and wither. He is not only much richer in 
hidden personalities than we, but he can 
summon them to the surface with ineal- 
culably greater facility. Indeed, anybody 
who has ever seen a careful dramatic pres- 
entation at a school or college must have 
been struck no less by its fluency and fire 
than by the conviction that these young 
creatures would be unable to do the same 
thing five or ten years later. 

At a recent performance of The Little 
Princess, which is a dramatization, with ex- 
cellent morals and rather violent contrasts, 
of Mrs. Burnett’s story, Sara Crewe, the 
young girl who played Sara and who gave a 
singularly gracious and well-bred perform- 
ance, had plainly no sense of superiority to 
the rest of the cast. Her attitude was that 
of a sharer in a game which had to be played 
with a good deal of care and in which the 
main burden of effort chanced, only, to fall 
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A SCENE FROM “THE LITTLE PRINCESS ’ 
upon her. Both she and her companions 
were strangely innocent of such practices 


as holding the centre of the stage, bidding 
for applause, clinging stickily to the door 
at making a reluctant exit, and so on. A 
Broadway actor would have wept disinter- 


ested tears at such wanton loss of oppor- 
tunity... The whole performance, however, 


was curiously moving. Even the sobs and 
laments of the little orphan child in the 
piece were strangely natural and totally dif- 
ferent from the unaffecting squeak of the 
professional juvenile. The definite effort 
toward realism made by the young girl who 
played the seullery-maid was also in its way 
touchingly sincere. But more amazing than 
their characterization is the manner in 
which these children of alien parents, and 
practically of an alien community, speak 
English. 

Of course in a neighborhood institution 
of this sort an intimate relation exists be- 
tween actors and audience. The onlookers 
are like first-nighters at a performance of 
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AS GIVEN AT THE CHILDREN’S THEATRE. 


a favorite actor, complacently sure that they 
are going to be immensely pleased. In fact, 
performance has the zest of a 
premiere. But the spectators who feel—and 
vannot be blamed 
whispers—the intensest interest are those 
who themselves actors, and who are 
either alternates or predecessors in the very 
roles that are being played. The air buzzes 
genially about these feverish young critics. 
Stimulating as one of these public per- 
formances is to a stranger, a rehearsal is 
even It is an extraordinary thing 
that when perhaps thirty children are on the 
stage at once not one should show a trace 
of self-consciousness. They are not afraid 
to “let themselves go,” nor have they a 
tendency to go too far, to overact. When 
certain scenes have to be repeated, and with 
a good many informal interruptions, the chil- 
pass embarrassment or arti- 
ficiality from their private to their dramatic 
characters. You will find a giggle or 
a simper any more than you will see an over- 
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TYPES AMONG THE AUDIENCE. 


serious strut. And they are thoroughly pa- 
tient and good-tempered. 

These are wonderful results, that children 
with limited home advantages should learn 
to speak English correctly and intelligently ; 
that their impulses toward courtesy and self 
control should have been so successfully 
stimulated; that they should have gained a 
modest self-possession that does not desert 
them when they leave the stage; and that 
their minds should be saturated with the 
text of such plays as As You Like It and 
The Tempest. It becomes an’ imperative 
thing to learn from Miss Herts how she has 
brought all this about. 

The faculty of expression, she will tell 
you, does not appear full-blown in any of 
the children. And preliminary to their 
stage work are the classes where they are 


taught to rid themselves of vulgarisms of 
phrase and intonation, and to speak and read 
simply and clearly. Long and patient work 
is involved in this—work that these young 
people would scarcely impose upon them- 
selves if the joy of acting in a real play 
did not lie beyond; but that is just where 
the magic of this system of education, if 
one can apply such a formidable term to it, 
lies. Every childeis fired from the beginning 
with the most intense interest. When a play 
is to be presented, all those eligible for parts 
carefully study the play under Miss Herts’ 
direction. Then the parts are assigned by 
class vote. All through the rehearsal period 
each child is encouraged to think out his 
own part for himself, and to act it by re- 
lating it as much as possible to his own 
experience. The young actors are never 
treated as automatons, never overdrilled. 
So much freedom is given that different 
casts perform the same play quite different- 
ly. In the same unarbitrary fashion cos- 
tumes are discussed and decided upon. Both 
costumes and scenery, by the way, have al- 
ways been as complete as each play de- 
manded. 

It occurs promptly to almost every stran- 
ger that children who have their little tri- 
umphs in this theatre must want afterward 
to go on the professional stage. But this 
tendency really does not exist at all. The uni- 
versal dramatic instinct is satisfied in these 
children by the experience with which Miss 
Herts provides them; and they are therefore 
far less likely to get stage-struck than chil- 
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dren in whom this healthy desire has been 
thwarted. Only one young man, of all the 
hundreds of actors in this little theatre, has 
gone into professional work. And a really 
original and unquenchable talent, as Miss 
Herts dryly observes, has not yet disturbed 
the management by appearing. She believes. 
in fact, that the results achieved by her chil- 
dren point to no exceptional qualities in 
them; that the same wonders could be 
wrought with any group of children any- 
where. 

Strangers also have to be shown that con- 
tinual public appearances do not make these 
children vain and self-important. It is quite 
opposite qualities that are developed. There 
are several casts for each play. Children 
are transferred constantly from major to 
minor parts. It is the inarticulate and self- 
distrustful who are most encouraged. Neo 
child “creates” a part and retains a mo- 
nopoly of it. As Miss Herts has explained 
it, “secene-shifters, stage-carpenters, elee- 
tricians, property-men, ushers, and wardrobe 
assistants are all members of the classes in 
speech and action, and interchangeably play 
roles and assist in the mechanical work of 
productions.” So that jealousies and con- 
ceits and antagonisms somehow do _ not 
arise. 

Many touching and significant stories are 
told of the effects of this work on the per- 
sonal lives of the little actors. Unnoticed, 
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TYPES ON THE STAGE, 


each one of them is constantly learning and 
applying his own moral and social lessons. 
Once Miss Herts took one of the boys to a 
restaurant for luncheon. His demeanor in 
all details was irreproachable. As they left, 
Miss Herts praised the boy for his manners 
and ventured to question him a2 little. 
“Why,” he explained, “the Earl, you re- 
member, does all those things in Fauntle- 
roy.” The first act of The Little Princess 
represents a children’s party, and the first 
idea of the girls and their mothers was to 
procure, if possible, such dresses, laden with 
cheap lace, as are conspicuous in the Grand 
Street shop-windows. But Miss Herts per- 
suaded them to agree to dresses which she 
had designed for them of sheer muslin made 
simply with plain hemmed skirts. The 
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effect when these. dresses were worn for the 
first time was so charming that the chil- 
dren’s whole ideal as to their own private 
holiday costumes was changed, and simple 
hemmed muslins have since then been in 
great vogue among them. 

The work that has been so briefly outlined 
is all done by an unpaid staff of three per- 
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sons: Miss Herts, who is the managing 


director; Mr. Jacob Heniger, who is the 
stage director; and Mr. Sam Franko, who is 
director of the extremely successful orchestra. 
Anybody who interests himself in the Edu- 
cational Theatre will discover how much it 
needs a larger staff, a new building, and a 
generous endowment. 
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BY PHILIP 


I LOVED 


H. WELCH 


seCAUSE I loved, T noosed a star 


And elutching, straining, climbed afar 


To build my soul’s Alhambra high 


Above the fields where worldlings cry 


Of petty things, and then unbar 


The gates to her. 


I bear the sear, 


O God, I bear the burning sear 


They gave me fighting up your sky, 


) . 
Because 


I 


loved. 


T boldly crossed the fearsome bar 


To find she scorned me. From my jar 


Pandora’s hope has flown, and I 
Must cherish even till T die 


The memory T will not mar 


Because 


IT loved. 
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T seems to me we are hearing rather less 
these days about food reform. A year or 
so ago it was the great subject. It monop- 
olized the attention of America; it attracted 
the attention of England. The Fletcherites 
became a power in the land, and on the other 
side of the Atlantic Mr. Barrie wrote a play 
to prove that the British aristocracy suf- 
fered from over-eating, and Mr. Eustace 
Miles, the tennis-player, opened a restaurant 
in London dedicated to the Simple Table. 
In those days one saw people hurrying past 
butchers’ shops with a sort of gulp. As an 
ordinary meat-eater one hardly dared to look 
a food-reformer in the face. Even doctors 
caught the infection. They took to pre- 
scribing granose and brumose and nuttose 
and protein and those queer blotting-papery 
sort of things that made Mr. Dooley ask first 
for the ink and then for a nose-bag. Half 
one’s friends suddenly began boasting that 
they were living on twenty cents a day and 
never felt better. They breakfasted off a 
cup of diet food, lunched on a nut, and dined 
on a concoction of vegetable juices with a 
banana as the piece de résistance. It was a 
time of joy and strife. The joy was on the 
part of the reformers; the strife was your 
own. The devotees of one school turned 
faint if they saw you eating a pea. The 
devotees of another wanted to leave the table 
if you took less than an hour to a single 
course. The devotees of all schools combined 
to make you feel an uncivilized outcast. 
But I seem to detect the signs of a re- 
action. The roaring tide of fanaticism—or 
should say sanity?—is abating, and 
butchers are as much themselves again as 
the Beef Trust will allow them to be. The 
cutlet is reappearing. Doctors are tenta- 
tively hinting that roast beef may, after all, 
have been maligned. Dishes that almost re- 
semble food are finding their way even to the 
tables of the devout. One may start a con- 
versation these days without finding it 
switched off to the duty of chewing. Peo- 
ple who were living a few months ago on 
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twenty cents a day now spend a quarter and 
even, positively, thirty cents. Backsliding 
grows ominously common. One may even 
proclaim oneself a non-vegetarian without 
offence. I discern, in short, an incipient re- 
volt against nature and reason and a return 
to civilization and its lubricating follies. 
The reformers, and their good with 
them, are under a cloud; the old-fashioned 
epicure, with his homicidal habits, steps un- 
abashed into the sunshine once more. Few 
of us blanch nowadays to hear meat-eating 
described as cannibalism with the heroie dish 
omitted. The movement has failed. It nev- 
er, I think, got beyond America and Eng- 
land. The French, who are the greatest 
hands both at preparing food and at con- 
suming it in the whole world, were not af- 
fected by it. The Germans rallied to a unit 
in defence of their larder and its familiar 
contents. Only in the United States and 
in Great Britain did the propaganda make 
sensible headway, and ewen there the re- 
sponse has been short-lived. The reform- 
ers, if they will honestly take stock of their 
position, must confess that an unregenerate 
world has beaten them. 

Why it has beaten them is more difficult 
to explain, but for my part I put it down, 
unhesitatingly, to the women. In the mat- 
ter of diet women are the great conservative 
force. They are conservative, as I shall pro- 
ceed to show, because they. are indifferent. 
They are indifferent because circumstances 
compel them to see and think so much of 
food, it is so excessively the central business 
of their lives, that their minds refuse to play 
freely round its larger problems. To get rid 
of the whole subject is the only form of 
relaxation that most of them know; and they 
resent any introduction of the loathsome 
topic as an attempt to pin them down yet 
more securely to the day’s routine. A wom- 
an’s culinary existence is one long vicarious 
Searcely any women care for food 
When it is for themselves it quite 
Their fune- 


sense 


sacrifice. 
as food. 
singularly fails to interest them. 
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tion (1 eannot honestly assume it to be their 
pleasure), is to prepare it for its masculine 
destination. “Really nice” women never 
seem to know what they are eating. Single 
women, living by themselves, so far as I can 
make out, do not eat at all. Many of them 
turn food-reformers so as to be able, if 
possible, to eat still less. When a married 
woman turns food-reformer, depend upon 
it her married life is not a happy one. The 
reformers draw their feminine recruits al- 
most entirely from the ranks of single wom- 
en who care so little about food that they 
are ready to experiment with it. But for 
married women these ante-nuptial diversions 
are forbidden. It is a perennial education 
to a husband to cross-examine his wife as to 
what she ate for lunch, and as to where she ate 
it, on one of her shopping expeditions. The 
revelations, when they can be extorted, are 
always worth the trouble. There is no form 
of masculine activity more deleterious or 
more wearing than three or four hours’ shop- 
ping. When the crucial hour of lunch came 
round a man would recuperate with a lei- 
surely, satisfying lunch. What does a wom- 
an do? Thrown back on her own gastronom- 
ie tastes and instincts, with no man to in- 
spire or guide her, she rushes into a shop, 
picks up something from a counter, and nib- 
bles at it. Which proves what I said just 
now that women simply do not care for food. 

It is a flashing commentary on the sex, I 
have often thought, that Eve should so long 
have resisted the seductions of that apple; 
and though she finally yielded, no one, not 
even a German exponent of the Higher Crit- 
icism, has ever suggested that it was the ap- 
ple itself, as a fruit, as a succession of lus- 
cious mouthfuls, that made her succumb. 
What of course overcame her was the desire 
to have something she knew she ought not 
to have—a perfectly rational and feminine 
desire. The thing itself had no influence 
over her; it might just as well have been a 
cigar-cutter as an apple. Had the serpent 
been working not only the masculine 
readiness to yield to temptation at every op- 
portunity, but also on the masculine appe- 
tite for good things to eat, the business 
would have been settled in half the time. 
Even as it was, with nothing more promis- 
ing than a woman to deal with, I have always 
felt he bungled the negotiations. Had he ap- 
proached Eve and whispered, “It’s quite true 
you are not allowed to have those apples, but 
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| happen to know that Adam would partic- 
ularly like one of them baked or roasted or 
served with whipped cream,” there would 
have been an end of the matter at once. All 
the springs of a woman’s culinary existence, 
which, as I have said, is one long vicarious 
sacrifice, would then have been touched and 
set in motion. 

About the first “society journalist” of 
whom history makes any mention, N. P. 
Willis, a flaring light in the America of forty 
or fifty vears ago, really did say one good 
thing. “To ask a journalist to write a let- 
ter,” he remarked, “is like asking a postman 
for a walk.” One might extend 
the simile. It is also like asking a woman 
to care about food. Food to a woman is 
not relaxation; it is business. About two- 
thirds of an average woman’s time is taken 
up with or other of the multifarious 
branches of the food problem; with ordering 
from tradesmen, with correcting their innu- 
merable blunders, with interviewing the cook, 
with designing plans for the conversion 
of the débris of yesterday’s dinner into to- 
day’s lunch, and so on. Her life stretches 
in a straight line down an endless vista of 


to come out 


one 


meals, 

It is to me an appalling thought that prac- 
tically all the women one encounters know 
precisely what they are going to eat to-night 
and most of to-morrow. The burden of that 
knowledge would suffocate me or any man. 
Women are only able to support it because 
food in itself does not appeal to them. A 
meal to them is not a surprise or a delight 
or an occasion for self-gratification. It is a 
domestie crisis foreseen and prepared for, a 
coup deliberately planned, and all the satis- 
faction they get out of it is purely manage- 
rial. Until a woman is able to afford a house- 
keeper her palate stands no chance, and slie 
is never able to sit down to table in the 
proper spirit of anticipation. Food has no 
surprises for her any more than it has for 
the professional caterer. Full justice has 
never been done to feminine heroism—it is 
nothing less—in this matter. Housekeeping 
is by far the most difficult of all the pro- 
fessions; and a woman who is a good house- 
keeper would, if she were a man, be a 
Kitchener or a Carnegie. The distinctive 
tragedy of her situation is that while one 
may assume Lord Kitchener to be interested 
in war and Mr. Carnegie in steel, women have 
no interest in food, which is the pivot of 
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their household work, and only apply them- 
selves to its problems because they are obliged 
to. The really efficient mistress of a home 
has thus a moral claim to greatness above 
and beyond that of any masculine achieve- 
ment. 

3ut all this inevitably ranges the sex on 
the side of the dietary status quo. You might 
as well expect the permanent officials to re- 
form one of the English government depart- 
ments from within or to weleome any project 
of reform from without, as expect women to 
take the lead in revolutionizing the national 
diet. Women are a gastronomic bureaucra- 
ey; food is their red tape; and their natural 
instinct is to oppose any movement of re- 
form. “It is all very well,” argues the mis- 
tress of the household, “ for these reformers 
to go prating about proteid and what not, 
but I wish they could have seen and heard 
my cook when I confronted her, with one of 
their precious receipts. That would have 
eured them?” All the vested interests of 
femininity, in fact, are behind the present 
system. It works fairly smoothly. Why both- 
er about improving it. Such an attitude 
seems to me, under the circumstances, emi- 
nently human and justifiable. On a ques- 
tion like this it is absurd to ask a woman to 
drop the housekeeper’s view of things. She 
cannot do it; even in the intimacy of every- 
day life she finds it hard to forget that be- 
sides being a wife she is a commissariat- 
general. When a man, for instance, feels the 
need of some instantaneous distraction he 
proposes a dinner at a restaurant. His wife, 
after a rapid calculation of the damage that 
will be done to her domestic arrangements, 
agrees. For a time she is carried away by 
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the pleasantness of having a dinner ordered 
for her instead of ordering it herself. In- 
deed, the only holiday a great many women 
get is when they are taken out to dinner and 
enjoy the exhilaration of not knowing what 
the next course is going to be. But that soon 
dies away. Just when the man is taking his 
fifth puff at the cigar, his wife owns up that 
through most of the dinner she has been 
reckoning up how much she might have saved 
by ordering the same dishes at home—and 
the cigar, chilled through, goes out. When 
women dine out at restaurants they pass the 
time doing sums. 

At least “nice” women do. The “nicer” 
a woman the less she eats and the less she 
cares about eating. It is a sound masculine 
rule to beware of women who really relish 
a good dinner, who can order and eat it in 
a first-class restaurant without mental dis- 
quietude, and who can say offhand what 
liqueur should follow a meal that had been 
grouped around, had led up to, and had de- 
ployed from a bottle or so of Somebody’s 
1900. TI mean it is a sound masculine rule 
to beware of choosing a wife from among 
them. They may be capital dinner compan- 
ions, but they will make poor wives. Some- 
where about them will be found a strain of 
greediness and extravagance not far below 
the average male’s. And that is fatal ex- 
cept in a millionaire’s household. The prop- 
er order of things is that women should 
cater and men enjoy. There have been no 
great women cooks and no great women 
writers on cookery—for the same reason that 
brings all diet reformers sooner or later 
to grief on the obstinate rock of feminine 
immobility. 
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VAN 1 SITING MAMMA&S= 


By MYRA EMMONS | 
ILLUSTRATED BY FLORENCE SCOVEL SHINN 


(A TRI-A-LOGUE) 
Dramatis Persone 


Miss Naratia Mararave. 
ful, with a talent for art.) 

Mrs. Girrorp Lamar. (Beautiful, young, 
with a talent for maternity.) 

Miss Hevtena Barton. (Young, beautiful, 
with a talent for sculpture.) 


(Young, beauti- 


Miss Natalia Margrave (drifting informal- 
ly into the apartment of Mrs. Gifford Lamar 
for an early morning call). “ Are you really 
glad to see me, dear? That’s so good of you. 
Of course I’m in such a state to-day that I 
felt as if it would not be quite safe for me to 
talk much with strangers, yet I must talk 
to some one, and who could possibly under- 
stand so well as one of our dear old class at 
the League? Can you imagine, my dear, how 
I feel to wake up and find myself famous this 
morning! Of course you know—the Leslie 
Prize—yes, three thousand dollars—quite a 
bit of pin money, besides the glory of having 
been hung on the line and being now a mem- 
ber of whom the society will feel proud. 
Yes, the decision of the judges was unani- 
mous. Of course you have read all about it 
in the morning papers. No? Why, my dear, 
you an artist and not keeping up with the 
Society Exhibit! The baby? Oh—oh—why, 
certainly—oh yes, where is the little dear 
(Heavens! I had forgotten—) Yes, T must 
—( Which is it, for goodness’ sake?—) 


(I think 


see—ah 
I must see the baby this minute. 


Adams had a 
girl and Lola Murray had twins and—yes— 
Ruth’s is a boy—)” 

Mrs. Gifford Lamar. “ You couldn’t have 
come at a better time. He’s just wakened—” 
(leading the way into an 
where an elaborate 
THE WONDER, occupies the centre of the floor). 
“They're so sweet when they first waken, 
don’t you think ?” 

Miss N. M. “1 think they must be—// 


—ah—don’t recollect ever seeing one at that 


it must be a boy—yes, Jessie 


inner sanctuary, 
baby-basket, containing 





psychologic moment )—” 

Mrs. G. L. (drawing back the curtains of 
the baby-basket). “ Doesn’t he look like a lit- 
tle blossom ?” 

Miss N. M. (bending over 
“Oh, the cunning thing! Just like a little 
—ah—a little—/(Isn’t he queer! What shall I 
say? I had no idea they were so wrinkly. 
What would please her best?) Just like a 
littlhk—ah—just like a little petunia! Now, 
if you were doing him in oils, Ruth, would 
you use rose madder or crimson lake? I think 
rose madder with quite a bit of cobalt blue, 
to bring out that purple tone—” 

Mrs. G. L. “ My baby is not purple!” 

Miss N. M. “ Oh no, certainly not—I didn’t 
mean that—of course not—don’t misunder- 
stand I have never painted them, you 
know—my ideas are positively crude, my 
dear, as you see—/(Heavens! I must he care- 
ful). I am sure you must take a lot of com- 
fort with him. (J think that’s safe—)”’ 


the basket). 
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Mrs. G. L. “Oh, he is the sweetest baby, 
Natalia! Would you like to hold him?’ 
Miss N. M. (alarmed). “Oh, thank you, 
dear, thank you so much, but really, dear, I 
don’t think you ought to allow anybody to 
hold him except yourself; it is considered so 
unhygienic, you know, and really I think you 
ought to be most careful; besides, I’m so ex- 
cited this morning I’m not fit for anything. 
Everybody I met on the Averue stopped me 
to offer felicitations, you know, and it fairly 
I hardly 
dared hope my canvas would be 
hung on the line, and here peo- 
ple are talking about my tech- 
nique and my color sense and 


makes my head swim. 


my values and feeling—” 

Mrs. G. L. “Would you like 
to his feet, Natalia? He 
has the most wonderful feet—” 

Miss N. M. “ Whose feet? 
Oh — oh — yes, certainly — of 
course I must see his feet—” 

Mrs. G. L. “ There! Did you 
ever see such remarkable little 
feet ?” 

Miss N. M. “ Truly, they are 
wonderful. So- 
derful. I had no idea they were 
shaped that way—l’ve studied 
only adult anatomy, you know 

I didn’t know they were al- 
they 


see 


s0—s0—Wwonh- 


most as wide as are 


‘ 
long—” Ze. 
Mrs. G. L. (excitedly). “ Oh, o 
I assure you they’re in perfect 
proportion—the nurse said she 
had rarely seen such perfectly 
proportioned little feet on a boy 
bale” ; 
Miss N. M. “ Oh, I am sure they must be 
perfect—it’s just my amazing 
the subject, my dear—really, I think I must 
take up infant work sometime —oils or 
water-colors, which do think would be 
best? Water-colors seem most appropriate, 
but of course oils are more dignified. Mary 
Cassatt has done such wonders with babies 
and the illustrators—Alice Barber Ste- 
phens, Florence Seovel Shinn, Fanny Cory, 
and now Rose O’Neill—I never cared to do 
illustrations myself 
all women, aren’t 
touch that field 
tures near the 


Mrs. G. L. 


ignorance of 


you 


big canvases, you 
they? Men never 
occasionally 


just 
know— 


Gibson ven- 


| ” 
«lore 
edge 


(gazing rapturously into the 


a 


Prue 
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basket, forgetful that her back is toward her 
guest, who still stands behind her). “Some 
think he looks like his father and some say 
like his mother. What do you think?’ 

Miss N. M. (somewhat wildly). “I don’t 
remember ever having seen either of Mr. 
Gibson’s parents— Oh—oh—why—oh yes 
well, now that you speak of it, I think he 
looks—he looks like both of you. (There! 
Now, I flatter myself nobody could excel that 
for discretion.)” 


HE LOOK LIKE A LITTLE BLOSSOM ?” 


Mrs. G. L. “ But we don’t look the least bit 
alike—” 

Miss N. M. (triumphantly). “ Neither does 
he—that is, I mean—/(Heavens! how shall 1 
divert her!). Yes, thank you so much, dear, 
I'll just drop down here a minute” (seating 
herself). “Of course you are going up to 
the Exhibit—you’ll enjoy it this 
year. It has never before been so good. Sev- 
of our old class have canvases—well 
hung, too. Ollie Gardner has a stunning 
moonlight blue, Preston Wilmot is 
marvels with almost 
as Cecilia Beaux 

Mrs. G. L. “Oh yes, of course white is the 
only thing for babies. Here, darling, Mud- 


so much 


eral 


in and 


white as good 


doing 
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“DID I PAINT A PICTURE?” 


die’s darling, hear the cunny itty rattle— 
With blue ribbons for a boy, you know, and 
pink for a girl—I don’t know why, but ev- 
erybody says that’s the rule—” 

Miss N. M. “ Oh yes, babies paint up lovely 
in white. I think the seashore effects are 
so good—all sunlight on the sand and the 
children’s white frocks and the breakers all 
white on the beach and the whitecaps toss- 
ing out in the distance, with the green and 
blue sea for color—” ; 

Mrs. G. L. “ Yes, his little color is lovely. 
I’m so glad you like it.” (Sitting on the 
floor beside the basket, with her back to her 
guest.) “The nurse says he is one of the 
whitest babies she ever saw, with just that 
lovely little rose flush in his little cheeks— 
I felt so pleased to have the nurse say that, 
for, of course, she’s perfectly unprejudiced. 
If it was merely my own opinion I might 
think it was partiality, but the nurse couldn’t 
have any such feeling, so her opinion must 
be really valuable.” 
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Miss N. M. “Qh, of 
course the nurse would know 
exactly what to say—I 
mean—that is—she would 
—she would know that he 
was really the most wonder- 
ful baby—so different from 
other babies—” 

Mrs. G. L. 
was sure you would see that 
Of course we ar- 


(joyously). “1 


at once! 
tists are 
studying color values that 
we what other people 
cannot see.”’ 

Miss N. M. “ Some of us 
do. That is very true, my 
dear.” 

Mrs. G. L. “ Oh, see, Na- 


talia!” (Rising on her knees 


so accustomed to 


see 


and hanging suspended over 
the basket.) “ See him open 
his little mouth! Isn’t it 
wonderful!” 
Miss N. M. 


my 


“ Perfectly 
dear! I 
indicate a 


marvellous, 
think it must 
great intelleet— 

Mrs. G. L. “Oh yes, the 

nurse says he is really the 
brightest baby she has ever 
seen.” 

Miss N. M. (changing 
her seat to face her hostess). “ Speaking of 
brightness, have you painted anything lately ¢ 
I had hoped to see one of your canvases at 
the Exhibit—” 

Mrs. G. L. “Oh yes, I must show it to 
you.” (Leading the way to the outer room, 
which is filled with baby supplies, go-cart, 
crib, etc.) “I have painted the loveliest lit- 
tle chest for Tootsie—to hold his little clothes 
—all white enamel, with just a narrow blue 
line around it—the color of his little eyes, 
you know. See, isn’t it a little dream!” 

Miss N. M. (following her and inspecting 
curiously). “Perfectly wonderful! I hadn’t 
thought of your talent running in that direc- 
tion. I was thinking of canvases—” 

Mrs. G. L. “Oh no! Canvas wouldn’t do 
at all for babies. Nothing is worked on can- 
vas for them. Of course a lot of stencilling 
is done on canvas, for portiéres, cushions. 
and that sort of thing, but for babies only the 
softest linens and flannels and silks are used 
—their little skins, you know, are so tender—” 
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Miss N. M. “ Well, even if you haven’t sent 
in anything yourself, you would certainly 
enjoy the Exhibit. It is joined with the 
Sculpture Society this year, you know, and 
all Americans should be proud of it. The 
new group by George Grey Barnard, with 
those wonderfully knit figures of his—” 

Mrs. G. L. “ No, I haven’t knit a thing, ex- 
cept this little afghan.” (Seating herself and 
quest on the couch and spreading out a wool 
creation in blue and white.) “ All the little 
socks have been given to me—more than he 
ean People always give those things, 
you know, and little caps and sacques and 
blankets. I knit the little afghan just, to 
learn. Isn’t it becoming to him, don’t you 
think, with the blue bow, just the color of his 
little eyes—” 

Miss N. M. “ Yes, 1 must examine it more 
closely. It certainly is an amazing piece 
of work—” 

Mrs. G. L. (springing to her feet and rush- 
ing toward inner room, guest following). 
“Oh, hear his little voice, Natalia—just lis- 
ten 


use. 
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“THE NURSE SAYS HE MUST oRY.” 

Miss N. M. “ Yes, indeed, my dear, I seem 
to hear it without the slightest effort— (Lit- 
fle, did she say!) I should judge he—ah— 
he—would develop into—ah—a fenoro ro- 
husto—it seems quite incredible that so small 
a being could emit such an ear-pieraing 
sound—” 

Mrs. G. (falling on her knees 
heside the and cuddling THE 


WONDER), “it does seem to have great carry- 


a fa 
baby-basket 


ing power, doesn’t it, and so musical—” 

Miss N. M. (thinking in exclamation points 
only, ! ! ! 1). “Does he—ah—” (walking 
about the room and examining with interest, 
through her lorgnette, a remarkable painting 
of nothing at all)—*“ does he—pass much of 
his time in this way ?” 

Mrs. G. L. “ Really, he cries hardly any— 
just a few hours a day and a little every 
morning about four—an hour or so—they 
must ery, you know—the nurse says he is 
the best baby—of course we were perfectly 
willing to raise her wages for the extra work 
don’t mind or fifteen dollars a 


we ten 
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week more for the night work, as long as we 
feel that she really appreciates what a truly 
excellent little disposition he has—there, 
Muddie’s angel—” 

Miss N. M. (bromidically). “I have been 
told they must ery in order to develop their 
lungs.” 

Mrs. G. L. “Oh, of course. But what do 
you think! The woman up-stairs has com- 
plained to the landlord—just think of. that! 
Complained about my baby, because he cries 
in the morning! She ought to be proud to 
think there is anybody -in the neighborhood 
who has enough enterprise to be willing to 
ery at that hour!” 

Miss N. M. (soothingly). “She must be an 
old maid.” 

Mrs. G. L. “ That’s the queer part of it— 
she isn’t. She is married and has three chil- 
dren of her own, and that’s why she fusses— 
she says my baby keeps her children awake 
and she wishes them to sleep at those hours, 
so they will not go to sleep in school—did 
you ever hear of anything so absurd! Real- 
ly, some mothers seem to have no perception 
of their children’s faults!” 

Miss N. M. (evading an issue). “So I’ve 
been told. Have you heard that Peter Fer- 


guson has left the Water-Color Society and 


is working altogether in oils—” 

Mrs. G. L. “No, we don’t give him any 
medicine at all—that is, hardly any. It is 
not considered the thing any more to take 
much medicine, and especially not to give him 
to babies. Of course if we were to give him 
anything I should prefer oils of some kind, 
for they are about as harmless as anything 
—sort of soothing, you know—” 

Miss N. M. (with intent to fly to hers as 
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soon as possible), “I have often found them 
so. Indeed, fT think a few tubes at this mo- 
ment would be an excellent sedative for me 
No, don’t bother to get up 

Mrs. G. L. “Must you, really—so sorry. 
Good-by. Do come again—” 

Miss N. M. “ Yes, thank you, I wilk You 
come to see me, too—lI’ve had such a pleas- 
ant call. Good-by, dear—” (Fzit.) 

Mrs. G. L. (gazing meditatively at the door 
as her handsome guest trails gracefully out). 
“ Now, didn’t she say something about a pic- 
ture she had painted—or a Society Exhibit, 
or something of that kind? I wonder what 
that was? Can itty, witty Tootsie Ootsie 
tell his Muddie what it was? Can him?” 

(Outside the apartment, in the general 
hallway, Miss Margrave mee/s Miss Helena 
Barton, whose bronze statue of the Ame rican 
(Girl is a crowning glory of the Sculpture Ex- 
hibit, and falls on her neck.) 

Miss N. M. “Oh, Helena, you angel! I 
was never so glad to see you! Did I paint 
a picture and is it hung at the Exhibit?” 

Miss H. B. “ Why, certainly you did—and 
it is. What is the matter with you?” 

Miss N. M. (hysterically). “And did you 
have a most wonderful bronze cast and is it 
the greatest feature of the Sculpture Ex- 
hibit ?” 

Miss H. B. “ Don’t overwhelm me, my dear. 
I’m already rather nervous with all the news- 
papers have been saying about me this morn- 
ing—but what 7s—what can be—the matter 
with you—” 

Miss N. M. (linking her arm firmly into 
that of her friend). “Come, Helena, let us 
go up to the Exhibit and look at our 
works.” 























THE LITTLE BRIDGE 


Drawn by Orson Lowell 


THE LITTLE BRIDGE 


BY EDITH M. THOMAS 


Wuen I was a country child 
There was one rare, tangled nook 
Where the gold-thread rambled wild, 
And the flowers dipped in the brook. 


A little bridge crossed the stream 
Where a sunny meadow lay, 
And my father with cart and team 


Was loading the warm, sweet hay. 


And then, for a kiss, and a toss 
To a high and fragrant seat; 
And the little bridge, as we cross, 

Sounds to the oxen’s feet! 
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Reapers of Harper’s Bazar are 
which will contain, 
suggestions received. All 
iug 250 words 
which has confronted the writer in 

Contributions accepted will be 
be written on one side of the 


signed in full, with the writer’s address. 
If more than one suggestion is submitted at one time, 


printing the article. 


each must be written on a separate sheet of paper and signed. 


medical suggestions are not desired. 
to the Editor of Harper’s Bazar, 
Harper & Brothers, 


from month to month, the 
contributions should be very 
and each paper should contain the solution of some problem 
her 
paid for at 
paper, sent in an envelope and not rolled, and 


Housemother’s 
Franklin Square, 


invited to contribute to this department, 


most practical 


helpful and 


short, none exceed- 
experienc e 


regular rates. 


domestic 
They should 


The signature will not be used in 


Receipts or 
addressed 
care of 


should be 
Department, 


Contributions 


New York. 


Contributions found unavailable for this department cannot be returned. 


Authors of manuscripts which are 
their contributions—f 


After 


ance of 
receipt. 


one month any MS. 


not accepted may he 


available will be notified of the acceplt- 
possible within a month of the date of their 


offered elsewhere. 





Rancid Oil in Lamps 

WE have a piano-lamp that is not used for 
months at a time, consequently the oil be- 
comes rancid. When it is lighted a disagree- 
able odor comes from it. I emptied out the 
oil and removed the wick, then filled the reser- 
voir with hot soap suds, but this did no good. 
So I asked the man where I bought the wick 
if he could suggest anything to remove the 
odor. He said to fill the reservoir with hot 
vinegar, and let it stand for a day. I did so 
and it had'the desired effect. I put in a fresh 
wick before pouring in the vinegar, and let 
it become saturated, as it is claimed that the 
light will be more even if so treated. As we 
do not use the lamp often, I leave the reser- 
voir unfilled until it is required. C. E. N. 

Ausurn, New York. 


Shakespeare for Children 

For the past fifteen years I have read aloud 
to my children—together we have gone 
through Dickens, the historical novels of 
Scott and Bulwer, prose translations of the 
Iliad and Odyssey (two and three times, re- 
spectively), Dumas’ Three Musketeers, Cran- 
ford, Don Quirote, and many others. But 


only lately have I learned the delight that 
Shakespeare will bestow. 


Try reading Miss Yonge’s Caged Lion, and 


then Henry V.; or, The Last of the Barons, 
followed up by Richard I/1.; and see if your 
twelve-year-old, like my boy, does not then 


beg for all the other historical plays! One 

must, use judgment and oceasional- 

ly pass over a word or phrase. G. P. B. 
Creston, CALIFORNIA. 


of course, 


To Iron Embroidery 
I nave found very few people who under- 
stand this art. Instead of “ standing up,” 
so often sees beautiful embroidery flattened 
down after being pressed. To avoid this: 
Fold a large Turkish towel the size of piece 


one 


to be ironed, dampen embroidery, and lay 
right side next to it, cover with fine linen 
cloth, and press. 


This rule applies to any kind of hand-work 
as well as the ready-made dress embroideries. 
Asspury Park, New Jersey H. ©. 


My Daughter’s Library 
Five years ago we bought our little daugh- 
ter a section of a portable bookease for a 
birthday present. We also-gave her a few 
books as the nucleus of a collection. Each 
birthday since we have given her a like gift 
and as her friends and relatives on gift- 
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days recognize that she is making a library 
and is anxious for books, she has each section 
filled when the next one comes. 

The books vary with her growing intelli- 
_gence. Now she is getting many standard 
works and histories, rather than miscella- 
neous fiction. She also saves her own money 
for books, and takes the most loving care of 
and interest in her eollection. I try to 
guide her taste in fiction, and yet I recog- 
nize that to keep her happiness she must be 
the selecter of her treasures. I think by the 
time she is a voung woman she will possess 
a fine library, and I consider the idea, sug- 
gested by an older sister, a splendid one and 
worth following. It is also capable of im- 
provement by those who have more money 


M. G. 


and time. 


Boston, MASSACHUSETTS. 
For Mending Small Tears 
Sometimes there is a small tear in a skirt, 
coat, waist, or trousers in a most conspicu- 
ous place. When mended, no matter how fine 
the silk or thread used, the stitches will show. 
Try using, instead, a hair as near the color of 
the goods as possible. 
Put it in your needle and darn just as you 
would with a thread. You will be delighted 
with the result. Although in plain material 
the mend may show a little, the “ thread’ 
will not at all: and © a mixed goods the mend 
will not be visible. H. J. F. 
Watertown, Soutn Dakota. 


Increasing a Vocabulary 

Some years since I listened to the conver- 
sation of some young high-school girls. Their 
repetition of adjectives and other words 
showed such poverty of expression that I 
wondered if I might not help my own chil- 
dren a little by increasing their vocabulary. 
I had also been told of a famous minister 
who was training his daughters along this 
line. 

I found that in reading, my twelve-year- 
old girl and her sister, two years older, were 
in the habit of skipping or guessing at all 
unfamiliar words, as regards both definition 
and pronunciation. This was likely to result 
in their possessing a very meagre amount of 
language, and so we agreed on a plan to 
remedy this condition. I offered to pay a 
cent a word for all words that they found in 
their daily lessons, or reading, which they did 
not fully understand, after we had looked up 
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their derivations, definitions, and pronuncia- 
tions. While, at times, the work lagged, yet, 
nevertheless, I think my three children, for 
a younger boy became interested and took 
part of his own accord, in the search, have a 
much larger and better command of their 
own tongue and its possibilities than any 
other three young people I know. 

They write easily and fluently. They con- 
verse intelligently and afte without that pau- 
city of language so noticeable in most young 
persons and too many older ones. Any moth- 
er can unite with a child in enriching and 
enlarging his vocabulary, and if he becomes 
a clerk, stenographer, secretary, or writer 
the parent has given help that is worth many 
dollars in getting and keeping employment. 
Boston, MASSACHUSETTS. M. E. G. 


Iron Covers 

Any one who has done any ironing in a 
hot kitchen will be glad of this device to save 
fuel, and also to keep the room cooler. 

I always keep my irons on the stove cov- 
ered, and it is wonderful how little fire will 
keep them hot. Also the doors and windows 
may be left without any danger of 
draughts cooling off the irons. 

I buy an ordinary tin or enamelled pan 
about six inches deep and a foot across, and 
for a few cents I get my hardware man to put 
a handle on the top. Some day, if I need the 
money, I intend to get out a patent ‘on “ iron- 
covers.” E. M. O. 

Dusveue, Iowa. 


open, 


Overcoming a Weakness 

Tue chest development of one of my little 
girls did not keep pace with the rest of her 
growth, and it seemed almost impossible for 
her to hold her shoulders up properly. We 
do not believe in nagging, but in her case 
that is what constant urging nearly amount- 
ed to. No matter how interesting they were 
made she seemed determined to shirk phys- 
ical-culture exercises. Finally, singing les- 
sons with persistent practice were suggested. 
But—she was really a most indifferent child 
—it was no easy matter to keep her inter- 
ested enough to practise faithfully, although 
we could not fail to notice her improvement 
even in a short space of time. 

Her voice was very sweet, and one day a 
happy inspiration came to us. Her sister 
reads and recites very well indeed, so they 
organized themselves, with a young friend 
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who both sings and plays the piano charming- 
ly, into a band of “Parlor Entertainers.” 
When we have guests they provide the enter- 
tainment—in their line—for us. Sometimes 
the elders are consulted in the making up 
of the programmes, sometimes they use their 
own judgment. Now the singing lessons are 
faithfully practised, for we have insisted 
upon a certain standard of excellence for 
the finished performance. The drooping 
shoulders have straightened and there is 
marked general improvement in the child. 
The others have profited as well, and it is 
only fair to say that the “grown-ups” have 
experienced a great deal of genuine pleasure 
from the arrangement. This has been going 
on all winter, and the enthusiasm shows no 
signs of abatement. As an encouragement, 
we engage them for a stipulated small sum 
when anything extra is on, and the little 
band is in demand by the circle of intimate 
family friends. M. G. 
Park Ringe, I.urvors. 


One Way to Clean Rugs 

I wap some kitchen rugs—or rather, pieces 
of firm carpet, which I buttonholed on the 
ends—which got so dirty I thought I should 
have to dispose of them. They were too large 
to handle in my wash-tubs, and I did not want 
to attempt to clean them on the back steps or 
concrete, for I have neighbors. 

One day when I was alone I put one into 
the bath-tub, poured a kettleful of hot water 
on to it, then took a pail of hot water, with a 
little ammonia, and a scrubbing-brush. Af- 
ter going all over the rug I let the clean 
water in to rinse it. off, and when it had 
stopped dripping I hung it out on the line 
to dry, with the result that my rug looked 
almost as good as new and my porcelain-lined 
bath-tub was none the worse for the experi- 
ment. E. B. M. 

Provipence, Ruope Isianp. 


Our Hospital Friends 

Ir is always a problem to know just what 
te send to convalescing friends at the hos- 
pital. Flowers wither, post-cards become 
tiresome, and foodstuffs are not always al- 
lowed. Cut out from Harper’s Bazars the 
bright pages of fun called, “In Jocund 
Vein,” and mount these on sheets of white 
paper, sometimes cutting out the separate 
pictures. Bind these sheets into a little book- 
let, make covers of pieces of pretty wall- 
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Print on 
the cover, “ Just for fun,” or paste the head- 


paper, and tie with dainty ribbon. 


ing “In Jocund Vein.” This little booklet 
will be so light that even a weak invalid can 
hold it for a few minutes and find something 
to brighten the long hours when other read- 
ing would be out of the question. 

Ausurn, New York. A. M. M. 


A Paper Hint 

Ir you wish to paper plastered walls that 
have been painted, wash them first with the 
following solution: one-half pound of wash- 
ing or sal soda dissolved in one gallon of 
water. After washing, app!y the following 
sizing with a brush: one pound of ground 
glue dissolved in a pail of hot water. Apply 
while warm, and when walls are dry you will 
find that the wall-paper will adhere nicely. 

Tucumcari, New Mexico. H. S. 


One of My Pet Economies 

Every housekeeper worthy the name has 
some pet plans for saving that she regards 
far and away above the schemes of her neigh- 
bors, and the fact that they laugh at her 
ideas never disturbs her in the least. Occa- 
sionally some masculine critic points out, or 
tries to point out, flaws in the one perfect 
system of saving, but he never accomplishes 
very much in that line. Each individual 
housekeeper knows her way is best, so that 
is the last word to be said on the subject. 

One of my pet economies is to combine 
pleasure with profit whenever I drive in the 
country. Like most other good things, I dis- 
covered it quite by accident, but now I am 
glad I was wise enough to take up with the 
discovery. When we hired a horse and bug- 
gy some years ago and went to leisurely drive 
through the country, eating wild fruits, and 
taking pictures, and enjoying ourselves, we 
were beset by people wanting their pictures 
taken, so, in self-defence, we charged for 
them. About the same time, whenever we 
wanted to buy apples or fruit we were met 
with the cold response: “ You can have all 
you want, but you’ll have to pick them your- 
selves. We’re short of help.” Well, that was 
enough. Every country excursion was a sort 
of fruit-gathering, vegetable-gathering, pic- 
ture-taking, collecting expedition, that grew 
more and more enjoyable as the summer flew 
by on golden wings. 

Now we own our own horse and buggy and 
the pleasure and profit trips are still carried 























THE 
on. This season when my neighbors were 
putting up currants at ten cents a scant 
quart box and poor fruit at that, I hed the 
pick of the bushes at twenty-five cents per gal- 
lon, and the gallon made four quarts when 
stemmed. Country people give overflowing 
measure. Often apples good enough for all 
purposes except winter storing may be had 
for the picking up, and vegetables go for a 
song. Everything is fresh and good, and we 
enjoy the plan very much. As I figure it, 
the horse and buggy—the keeping of them— 
cost nothing, but perhaps every one would 
not take pleasure in having the whole country 
for a bargain-counter from spring to fall. 
Kenton, Onto. W. C. K. 


Six Hints to Housewives 

1. Don’t hang the dish-cloth over the dish- 
pan to dry. The pan will soon become bad- 
ly rusted. 

2. Don’t leave the floor-cloth folded up on 
the bottom of the floor-pail. They both will 
last longer if the cloth is hung up to dry. 

3. Don’t leave a tin lid on the saucepan, 
if you start the cereal in the evening for 
breakfast. It will rust and the moisture drip 
into the food. 

4. Don’t use table-napkins or glass-towels 
to fold lettuce in when you place it on ice. 
Paper bags are more economical, and will 
keep the air out if the tops are folded in. 

5. Don’t try to keep parsley in a cup of 
water. It will last ever so much longer if 
placed in a paper bag, sprinkled occasionally, 
and left on the ice. 

6. Don’t forget to empty the water-pitcher 
between meals. It is sometimes forgotten. 
Moisture will form under the pitcher and 
mar the polish on your serving-table or side- 
board. M. H. 


New York. 


The Stepmother’s Problem 

Wuen I married my husband I had beau- 
tiful theories as to how I should be a second 
mother to his three children. There were a 
boy of ten and two girls, twelve and fourteen. 
They had been largely in the charge of hired 
care for nearly three years when I entered 
their home. I soon found that my theories 
would not work. Try as I would and did in 
every way to make the children happy and 
win their affection, I had to admit at the 
close of a year that I had utterly failed. The 
boy I could have gained, I think, had not 
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the girls kept a constant watch to see that 
I did not succecd in winning his affections. 
The children accepted all the favors I 


showered upon them. They both accepted 
and demanded personal service and sacri- 
fice, but when it came to rendering any re- 
turn, or even obedience in matters in which 
girls of that age must have known my re- 
quests were just and reasonable, they refused 
and refused in the most unkind and cruel 
manner they could invent. I found myself 
growing nervous and, at times, even regret- 
ful of my marriage. 

Finally, after much thought and after a 
conference with my husband, we decided that 
it was not wise for me to sacrifice myself for 
the sake of children who failed to recognize 
the most ordinary form of respect for a kind 
authority. 

We chose a good boarding-school and sent 
the girls away, keeping the boy at home with 
us. It was not a month before the girls were 
pleading for permission to return home, and 
making promises utterly unsolicited by either 
their father or myself. I would have con- 
sented, but my husband insisted that they 
pass one term there. 

He said they might become contented, in 
which case they had better remain there, and 
if they did not, the term was none too long 
for them to stay to allow me to regain my 
health and mental equilibrium. 

We had no trouble with the boy. He grew 
into my affections, and I loved him, and I 
believe he returned the affection. The girls 
never wanted to go back to school. They 
had learned that home was best, and we lived 
together in peace after this one banishment. 
Yet I do not think I ever have had the love 
for them, though I try to be tenderly just in 
all my relations with them, that I should 
have, had they received my advances and my 
attempts to please and guide them in at 
least a fraction of the spirit in which I of- 
fered it. I wonder how many stepmothers 
have met this antagonistic spirit, and how 
they solved their problem. E. W. 

Boston, MassacHUSETTs. 


Systematic Ordering 
THE systematic ordering of provisions is a 
problem which confronts every housekeeper. 
I have adopted the following plan, which has 
been of great service to me: 
Every Saturday I make out in a note-book 
a memorandum for each day in the follow- 
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ing week and under each day .I write a list 
of the materials required to prepare its menu, 
even pepper, salt, and such small items. 

In this way I cannot forget anything, so 


never find myself short of baking-powder, 


eggs, or vanilla at the critical moment. 

As I order each day’s provisions the day 
before, I am never‘irritated by late delivery. 

My menu remains as fixed as the laws 
of the Medes and Persians. No receipt, 
however delicious, can allure me. There is 
plenty of time for trial in the weeks to come. 
Neither am I tempted by an unexpected dis- 
play of out-of-season vegetables and fruits in 
the stores. They are generally tough or with- 
out flavor and sure to be high. 

Only two difficulties upset my scheme; left- 
overs and unexpected companv. With these 
every one has to contend, and I think they 
are likely to receive better attention where 
the larder is in perfect running order than 
where a housekeeper does not know from one 
day to the next what she will have to eat. 

Lynn, MASSACHUSETTS. M. W. R. 


Hand-Tucking by Machine 

A sIMPLE way of making hand tucks in 
baby clothes and other fine work is to use the 
tucker on a machine which is not threaded. 
Attach the tucker set as for regular tucking. 
The needle leaves perforations which can be 
followed in running in the tucks by hand and 
the space is made by the marker. 

Hand tucks made in this way are just as 
true and as evenly spaced as the machine 
tucks. This requires very little more work 
than if done entirely by machine. J. G. C. 

New Rocuetite, New York. 


To Keep Rugs in Place 

Some thin rugs which had long endangered 
life and limb, not to mention the harmony of 
the household, have been made at last to lie 
flat. This was accomplished by sewing on 
underneath discarded Holland window-shades. 
These were cut the same size as the rugs and 
stitched on the machine all around the edge. 
There is no further trouble with tumbled 
rugs. M. E. S. H. 

Pontiac, MICHIGAN. 


Try This 

Arrer peeling onions, to completely re- 
move the odor from the hands, cut up or pare 
either cooked or raw potatoes, and all traces 
of the onion odor will be gone. 


I discovered 
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this by chance, but have found by frequent 
trials that it is always successful. C. J.C. 
Perry, New York. 


A Churning Hint 

To prevent the milk from spattering when 
using the old-fashioned churn, I invented a 
simple device; take a tin fruit-can of pint 
size, cut. out the top and bottom smoothly 
and slip it over the dasher. It will then rest 
upon top of the churn and protect your apron, 
also saving you the work of cleaning the floor 
after churning. F. L. F. 

Lone Beacu, CALirorNia. 


A Good Apron 

Ir you do housework and wear long ging- 
ham aprons with shoulder-straps, the front 
will wear out long before the back 
breadths. Copy the famous Floradora coat: 
stitch the back breadths together, cut the 
front in two, hem each side, make a new 
buttonhole, and the garment has a new lease 
of life. E. R. S. 

New York. 


loose 


Penny-wise Pointers 

Russpers commonly leak first at the back 
edge of the heel, and thus retaining all the 
water that drifts in, become worse than use- 
With a pair of scissors cut away the 
bottom of the heel, leaving the band around 
the ankle and the sole, and you have a pair 
of perfect sandals. E. S. 

New York. 


less. 


Regarding Dress Embroidery 

PerHAPs some of the Bazar readers would 
like to know of a very satisfactory way of 
brightening up any gold embroidery that has 
become tarnished in dress trimmings. 

I had some appliqué on one of my dresses, 
embroidered in pale colors and a little gold, 
but the latter had become so badly tarnished 
that something had to be done with it. 

As I had not worn the dress much, I did 
not like to go to the expense of buying new 
trimming, so I decided to try the gold enam- 
el, the kind that is used for regilding picture- 
frames, and with the aid of a very fine cam- 
el’s-hair brush (not the brush that comes with 
enamel, as that is too coarse) I touched up 
my trimming, without having to remove it 
from the dress. It turned out “as good as 

” with very little time or expense. 


new, 
Jersey Crry. = & 
























HE points in the first importa- 
tions of autumn wearing-appa- 
rel for women which strike me 


are the con- 
the 


most 
tinuation of 


long lines in all 
varieties of dress; 
the numerous 
chlamys forms of 
drapery in eve- 
ning dress, the 
lowering of the 
coiffure and the 
wide preference 
for the cavalier 
hat forms. In 


dress hats having 
faced or 
brims, por- 
tions are pressed 
flat. In walking 


covered 
these 


hats of felt the 
turn in the brim 
is softer and re- 
sembles a roll of 


the material. 

In costumes the 
one-piece or sim- 
ulated one-piece 
dress with irregu- 
lar and coneealed 
fastenings is the 
sort which exelu- 
tailors are 
advancing for all 


sive 


hours and ocea- 
sions. A trim, 
severely finished 
wool serge dress 


with long coat for 
morning wear; 


something in richer and softer mate- 
rials (silk serge, voile, corded moiré 
weaves, cashmere, or corded silk), with 


Boies 








AUTUMN su!t of old-gold cloth, facings of self-toned 
moire; small gold buttons in a yellow bronz« 





separate 


om 
ASHIONS 


BY MARIE OLIVIER. 


elaborately trimmed waist portion and 
a draped sheath skirt—are the styles 
prepared for early-autumn day wear. 


For the evening 
mousseline or net- 
draped dresses are 


preferred. Apron 
fronts, tuck-ups 
or long pleated 
draperies, figure 
upon the major- 
ity of afternoon 


reception and 
evening dresses ; 
but the silhouette 
still remains slen- 
der. Trimmings, 
such as lace or 
motifed silk, braid 
or other 
are principally in 
torpedo or almond 
shapes. In 
skirts as 
even 
the width 
is inereased and 
draperies have 
added, the 
straight line still 
prevails. Sleeves 
are all compli- 
cated and much 
trimmed, but 
while they clasp 
the arm smoothly 
strictly speaking, 
they are not 
tight. 

Olive. odd vio- 
let shades (from 


insets, 


such 


are 
where 


seen, 


purple and prune to the Parma tone), 
yellowish greens, old-gold, and gray 
are the colors most frequently 


repre- 
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AFTERNOON Gown of gold-brown satin; black 
satin and Irish lace trimmings. 








sented among the plain tailored mod- 
els. For the evening, pinks and sil- 
very grays; also materials shot with 
silver threads and printed and painted 
mousselines are prominent, while 
among the imported restaurant and 
décolleté theatre gowns, emerald 
green, ruby, old-gold, and what the 
Parisians call luminous green are the 
most striking colors seen. Quantities 
of strass jewels, of beads of various 
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sorts, of big cabochons and torpedo 
motifs are lavishcd on such gowns. 
Jet and crystal beads and beetle- 
wing embroidery are the newest or- 
namentation for evening dress, and 
jet and silver spangles often cover the 
chlamys of an evening gown. Chla- 
mys is the classic name in vogue for 
the moment to describe the thin net 
or mousseline outer drapery of such 
gowns. Strictly speaking, it should 
be only applied to the floating fabrics 
of a gauzy sort; but at present every 








SEPTEMBER MODEL of cloth suit, with pin tucks 
and embroidery in the same’ shade 























EARLY AUTUMN 


SIMPLE TAILORED su!T of serge, with pin tucks 
and embroidery in black or color 


outer drapery of thin fabric is alluded 
to as a chlamys, even where weighted 
with jet or crystal, so that it actually 


sheaths the figure. The evcning scarfs 
are of tulle, lined with chiffon and 
bordered with ermine. They are very 
long and reach almost to the foot of 
the dress. 

A study of the numerous Paris de- 
signs among these pages observing de- 
tails will prove an excellent guide to 
the season’s novelties. The first, illus- 


FASHIONS 


trated on page 871 is a suit of old- 
gold cloth, with facings of moiré of 
the same shade of gold. The braid 
loops are slightly darker, the buttons 
of fancy burnt gold. The only trim- 
ming, other than the moiré on the col- 
lar, consists in stitched bands and a 
shaped fold, also stitched, that simu- 
lates a drapery on the skirt. The hat 
is of neutral grayish green with old- 
gold bow and fancy wing. In cos- 
tumes of this order a one-toned effect 


SIDE-CLOSING PRINCESS DRESS, with rat- tail 
braid trimmings on skirt and coat 
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AFTERNOON GOWN of spotted olive crepe with jet 
cabochons and cream lace yoke. 


is sought for, even the buttons being 
selected with a view to toning in with 
the cloth. The only exception to this 
is the use, occasionally, of jet buttons. 

The first costume shown on page 
873 is of soft, wide-waled serge, with 
rat-tail trimming. This trimming 





REP 


has been described in an earlier num- 
ber of the Bazar. The band of trim- 
ming which will be seen on the left 
side of the dress illustrated conceals 
the irregular fastenings, which, as I 
have said above, characterize the late 
one-piece dress models. That of wide- 
waled serge is given a pleated skirt 
which grades up from a rather low 
point in the front to the hip line in 
the back, where the skirt ends in a 
centre box pleat. 





COAT OF FLAT-CORDED SILK, with darker braid 
trimmings and slashed sleeves 
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Another tailored suit is shown on 
the same page. It, too, is of loosely 
woven serge, but it is trimmed with 
what is, in view of the quantities of 
trimming of a few months ago, a 
sparing use of flat braid. Coats with 
fitted and oddly shaped portions are 
the variations to which tailors are 


looking for the autumn novelties. 
Such shaped portions, stitehed and 
outlined with braid, are fitted into 


coat sleeves or skirts, as in this model. 
The long curved shoulder dart, which 
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RECEPTION DREss of figured crepe, with tucked 
iousseline paneis; lace collar and cuffs 


AUTUMN 


FASHIONS 











COAT OF EMBROIDERED NET. with self 
soutache trimmings on the overdre 


from the bust line un- 
necessary, continues to be a feature of 
all the tailored coats. In some of the 
late coat models a dart seam 
is given at the side of the front. This 
occurs between the shoulder dart and 
under-arm seams, and enters the arm- 
hole at the point of the sleeve 


makes a dart 


second 


seam. 
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UITE as beautiful as the gowns 
recently designed for evening 
euri- 


wear are the 
cloaks worn over 
them. A very few are 
short, of the Tonkin- 
ese form, with bright 
Persian or 
linings; but the major- 
ity are long (complete 
dominoes, many of 
them, with fancy hoods 
attached), and each ap- 
pears to be a triumph 
of draping. Faille and 
other fashionable rib- 
bed silks are used for 
the richer models, and 
one very rich cloak is 
of what the Parisians 
call “dead rose” col- 
ored figured velvet. A 
second is of golden- 
olive velvet lined with 
old-gold charmeuse. In 


ous 


cloth cranberry, old- 
gold, and gray cloth 
are most frequently 
used. Usually they are 
lined with liberty or 
other soft silk and 


many are bordered with 
black satin. 
All coiffures are low, 
very much built-out at 
the back, and _ rolled 
softly at the sides. 
Tiaras, wreaths, and 
barrettes are the usual 
hair ornaments, also 
metal -gauze wreaths 
in the form of lautel 
leaves. 
Among 


the thin 


rich 


cretonne . 


dress 


and 









































Bat Gown of black striped mousseline, with 
printed rose motifs and lace squares 


fabrics, 
young girl are the ninons and the 


chiffon-taffetas. 


the prettiest for the 
For the older wom- 
an, painted and print- 
ed mousselines and the 
spangled and jetted 
nets are most frequent- 


ly represented in the 


early importations. 
Importers are also 


showing robes of print- 
ed mousseline, in the 
piece, as the most nov- 
el of their wares. How 
these robes are made 
up will be seen in the 
illustration on _ this 
page. In this costume 
the muslin is printed 
with black stripes in 
the torpedo form to 
which I have before al- 
luded. Over the striped 
torpedoes big rose de- 
signs are printed and 
this design is repeated 
on the taffeta at the 
foot of the skirt. 

The dress is made up 
over pink silk. Pink 
mousseline is combined 
in the waist with the 
white, where it forms 
the puff portion of the 
sleeve, secured under 
bands of 
small 





rose 
wreaths. Out- 
lining the 
sides of the 


puffs and the 
décolletage is 
a heavy, un- 
polished _ sil- 




















ver lace. White lace of the same pat- 
tern, but shot only now and then with 
silver thread forms the lines that 
divide the panels of the _ skirt. 
The long sautoir of dull silver beads, 
which is seen in the illustration, is 
at present a favored dress accessory. 


OY 


GOWN OF SILVER-GRAY SATIN, with gray and 


yellow-green chiffon overdress 


FRENCH EVENING 









GOWNS 








DINNER DRESS crepe meteore, silver spangles 
ind jewelled bands gn the bodice. 


It sometimes , supports a pendant 
lorgnette or dance programme. The 
lace that outlines the neck is of pure, 
white. ' 

Gray in all; the silvery tones en- 
hanced by silver effects in embroid- 
ery is the color chosen for the most 
distinguished of the new dresses, and 
padded motifs the preferred trimming. 
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MONG dress accessories, the hoods and 
A ert the latter of Spanish lace 

with long fringe across the ends, 
are the smartest novelties. 
veritable creations of delicate fabric and 
eolor. For example, over a hood of pink 

















































HovsE GOWN OF BROWN VOILE, with dead-gold em- 
broidery; brown tucker and lace ornaments 









The hoods are 
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Back view of house gown showing drapery 
vhich is a novel feature 


liberty satin a drapery of lead- 
gray tulle is arranged. There is 
a double ruching of these fabrics 


to frame the face, and on one side 


a full bunch of smal! old-pink 
roses, and on the.other a. smart 
little bow of Nattier-blue velvet. 
The searfs are almost of the di- 

















mensions of a shawl, and indeed the 
shawl shape is slowly coming into 
vogue. Then there are the marcasite 
jewelry novelties, set in white metal 
or silver with garnets, topaz, and those 
other inexpensive stones that are so 
attractive when made up in quaint 
settings. The newest of all ornaments 
are the stiff four-loop bows called the 
Louis XVIII. These consist of short, 
fat loops and a stiff cross-piece, all set 


thickly with brilliants in a bed of sil- 


ver or white metal. They are used 
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DRESS OF OLIVE-GREEN VOILE, old-blue pipings 
and cuffs: embroidered dots on chemisette 


SUMMER FASHIONS 









FROM PARIS 
















LILAC VOILE HOUSE DRES th lh 
and lilac velvet as trimmi 


on the corsage, and especially among 
the puffs of a large coiffure. 

Many styles of fancy hair-pins are 
being shown, some with dise tops of 
repousse silver, and others with jewels. 

The vogue for neck pendants is at 
its height, and the long slender ear- 
rings of jet or of brilliants is now al- 
most generally adopted. 

The newest hat forms are turned 
up flat against the left side of a tall 
hat crown. 





















HE preparation of the school 
T wardrobe, which at this time of 
the year engfosses the attention 
of mothers all over the land, is, in the 


average case, a work in which econ- 
omy of expenditure! and of labor must 





CoAT SUIT OF BROW _. ‘he OR SERGE; black 
satin collar and cuffs. 
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PRACTICAL DRESS for school wear; navy - blue 
serge with washable chemisette. 


be practised. This usually means the 
letting down and the turning of some 
dresses, the remodelling of others, and 
the careful consideration of the possi- 
bilities of the out-of-date suits and 
frocks of older sisters, or of the moth- 
er herself. 
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FASHIONS 


FOR BOYS 








AND GIRLS 




















(2) Single-breasted reefer for autumn wear 


To practise these family economies 
in the present season is less difficult, 
it seems to me, than usual. Dress 
forms for growing girls, always more 
important than are the materials from 


which their clothing “is made, this 
year are simple. They permit the 
combination of materials, and espe- 


cially do not require an expert hand 
to make them. Some of the smartest 
school trousseaux are made up prin- 
cipally of thin wool skirts (pleated 
usually), or thick tweed plain-fitting 





INDOOR AND OUTDOOR GARMENTS FOR KINDERGARTEN WEAR: (1) Long woollen coat with velvet trim: 
(3 and 4) Pinafores for small girls 


nings 


ones, to be worn with tucked or pleat- 
ed wool or delaine shirtwaists, and 
with only an occasional one-piece prin- 
dress to alternate with them. 
Even for small girls of eight years the 
blouse or shirtwaist is worn in this 
way with a different skirt. 

Such a dress as the one-piece blue- 
serge design shown on the preceding 
page is an excellent model for gen- 
eral wear when such a gown is pre- 
ferred to the shirtwaist suit as de- 
scribed. The suit of brown homespun 


cess 
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GROUP OF COSTUMES FOR BOYS OF FIVE TO SEVEN YEARS: (1 and 3) Reefer coats 
P blue serge 


dress with white flannel inset and collar 


(4) Practical smock suit o 


(2) Pleated woollen 
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shown on the same page is also prac- 
tical and of late design. Either model 
might be made up successfully at 
home and by the home dressmaker 
herself, unaided, if fashioned care- 
fully after the designs shown here- 
with. They are representative of the 
models advanced for the autumn by 
makers of gowns for young girls of 
from fourteen to sixteen years old. 
For girls of from eight to fourteen 
years four excellent and equally prac- 
tical models are shown in the panel 
on page 883. 

The first is a full-pleated, belted 
dress of checked wool. The sleeves 
and waist are made upon a fitted lin- 
ing and the belt is reinforced also 
by a lining belt. The pretty shoulder 
collar and inside vest are of chamois- 
colored cloth, edged with black satin. 
This is an eminently practical model 
for a eut-down dress, for pleated 
skirts of this sort, also similar waists, 
may be made literally out of seraps, 
seamed invisibly. Two or more col- 
ors may be worked in together, ar- 





ranged so as to alternate in the pleats, 
while another, say of black, may be 
used for the belt, collar, and cuff 
trimming. These suggestions, by the 
way, would be as practical for the 
young girl’s gown shown on page 880. 

Where new materials may be 
bought, a durable serge, plain or her- 
ringbone, homespun or cheviot, mixcd 
sutings or tweeds, should be selected 
because of their durability, their pres- 
ent vogue, and their appropriateness. 
The colors in which girls’ suits are 
shown, in good shops, are exactly those 
seen in fashionable dress for women. 
Violet, prune, green, khaki, gray, all 
are used by smart tailors for the girl’s 
dress made, say, on the lines of the 
second dress illustrated in the group 
on page 883. This is of prune-col- 
ored cheviot with a turn-down col- 
lar of black velvet and black cord 














GRovupP OF SCHOOL svu!ts for boys of eight to fifteen ; . 
made of mixed suitings of varied patterns fastenings. 
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FASHIONS FOR BOYS AND GIRLS 
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Black satin or velvet or corded silks 
are used as a finish to coats of all 
sorts and for girls and even for boys 
of all ages. But the trimmings re- 
main simple, and the preferred form 
is a simple bias band edge, or a pip- 
ing of the silk or satin. 

Among the economical garments 
for school wear are the popular knit- 
ted Norfolk jacket and reefer. They 


are offered by all tailors, but mothers 

at a distance who have the time to 

knit may readily make them at home. 
Girls of all ages wear such coats in 

; gray, white, scarlet, green, or the 
V brown shades. Some are handsomely 
bound with black satin and closed 
with crocheted buttons. The yarns 

that are necessary for knitting them 
come in all the standard and fash- 
ionable shades. The little single- 
breasted coat shown second in the up- 

per panel on page 881 will convey an 

idea of the form such trimmed reefers 

take. Some, however, are double- 
breasted. They all have roomy sleeves 








and turn-over collars, that may, upon 
occasion, be turned up around the 
neck. Knitted coats of this sort are 
worn over kilt skirts and plain blouse 
waists. 

The plain and faney pinafore and 
the jerkin and tunic-sailor suits are 
preferable for the children who are 
still in the kindergarten. All are 
simply cut and easy to make. The 
dress of the moment for the small 
girl or boy hangs in long pleats, tucks, 
or shirrings from the collar-band to 
an inch below the knees; or (in the 
girl’s dress) the skirt is attached to a 
voke which passes straight across the 
front. Aprons, too, are made with this 
straight-across yoke which may be as 
long or as short as desired. Practical 








little “cover-alls ” are fashioned like 

the last garment shown in the upper Ly, |y TPP 79 

panel on page 881 of checked gingham 
. . r > hd , 

or of cotton prints. Phe latter eve Scuoot suits for girls of eight to fifteen years, in 

great satisfaction for home wear. checked wool; dark cheviot and practical plaids 
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Che Bervic @ualities 
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q = question of interpretation is al- 


By Johanna Gadski 


ways a cause of discussion. The in- 

strumental performer or the singer of 
songs in interpreting a composer’s work fol- 
lows his instructions as to nuance and tem- 
po, yet expresses also his or her individual 
quality in the interpretation. The Wagner 
opera singer interprets her réle as she un- 
derstands the character from the text and 
the composer’s comments, and often more 
than one interpretation is possible. But it 
also sometimes happens that a tradition be- 
comes established that does not seem the in- 
tention of the composer. 

Isolde and Briinnhilde we hear spoken of 
as the “heroic” réles, and it seems to me 
that especially in the case of Briinnhilde 
there is much misunderstanding of this word 
heroic. Briinnhilde, as I feel her, does not 
begin heroic, but becomes so with the devel- 
opment of the drama. And this idea of the 
constantly heroic Briinnhilde seems to me 
not only untrue to the text, but lacking in 
that development of character and climax 
which makes the character live. That first 
ery of hers from the heights of Valhal is 


the expression of glad, strong youth. It is 
elemental—a cry of nature. She has no 
conception of mortal sorrow or love. She 


has the eternal uncolored youth of the gods. 
She is the favorite child of her father. She 
loves him with unconscious and happy love 
of the child. She laughs at the approach 
of the angry Fricka, making fun of her 
to Wotan, telling him that she will go away 
until the storm is over, for, though she loves 
the fights of heroes, she has no interest in 
the disputes of women. She returns to find 
Wotan in despair over the tangle of his fate. 
For the first time she is troubled, but, like 
a child who does not understand, she begs 
to know what troubles him; then he ex- 
plains, you remember, the difficulty of his 
compact with the giants and tells her why 
it is necessary that Siegmund the Volsung 
must die. Briinnhilde—who is a wish mai- 


den whose duty it is to watch over the he- 
roes in battle and carry off the slain to Val- 
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hal— rebels from this decree of Wotan’s. 
Her love of fair play in combat is hurt. Her 
admiration for the courage of Siegmun& 
makes her plead with Wotan that he be al- 
lowed to live. But the king of the gods 
leaves her in anger because she dares to op- 
pose his will, and sorrowfully, but still like 
a child who does not understand, she picks 
up her shield and spear and walks slowly 
away. Then, as Siegmund rests with ex- 
hausted Sieglinde asleep upon his knee, 
Briinnhilde appears to him. It is as a spirit 
she comes, for she becomes visible only to 
the warrior who is about to die. 

When she sees that Siegmund cannot en- 
dure the thought of death, because it means 
separation from Sieglinde, her pity is 
aroused. But it is not a pity that has the 
understanding of love. She is curious that 
the joys of Valhal have no power to draw 
him from this mysterious. love. When she 
sees him about to kill Sieglinde, that they 
may leave the world together, her sympathy 
causes her to forget Wotan’s command—and 
that again is like-a child—and she promises 
to save Siegmund in his battle with Hund- 
ing. Then, after she has done this thing— 
heedless of consequences, like youth—and 
both Siegmund and Hunding have been 
struck dead by the wrath of Wotan, she is 
afraid like a child who fears the anger of its 
father, like a goddess who knows the power 
of the supreme god. But is she in that mo- 
ment heroic? 

She implores the help of her sisters, who 
are powerless to help her. Then, because, 
after all, she has the courage and the fore- 
knowledge of the goddess and knows that 
Sieglinde’s unborn child is concerned with 
the destiny of the gods, she saves Sieglinde 
and remains alone to face the wrath of Wo- 
tan. Like a child she hides behind her sis- 
ters—is she then heroic?—but when he calls 
her she comes to him as a daughter to her 
father. Then when he tells her that she is 
no longer a valkyr, no longer his daughter, 
she is stunned, grief-stricken, but still it is 
the grief of a child who is bewildered. “ Was 
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it so shameful,” she asks him, 
“the thing I have done?” 
Then she tells him that in dis- 
obeying his command she has 
really carried out his secret 
wish that Siegmund, whom 
he loved, should not be killed. 
When she sees that she can- 
not change the will of the god 


she is terrified, and asks, 
“What have you ordained 
that I must suffer?” When 


Wotan pronounces her dread- 
ful punishment—that she is 
to be cast into a deep sleep 
upon the public highway, to 
be at the mercy of the first 
man that passes by—in fear 
and agony she falls af his 
feet, but it is the goddess in 
her that speaks, and she begs 
that he will at least surround 
her with the eternal fires of 
the gods so that none but a 


hero shall make his way 
through the flames to find 
her. 


When at last Wotan 
sents to this and calls up the 
magic flames of Loge, and 
with the mystic kiss takes 
away her godhead, she sinks 
into the long sleep from 
which she is to wake into 
womanhood. Not once 
throughout Die Walkiire has 
she the heroic Briinn- 
hilde in the sense which she 
is to become heroic. 

When she is wakened by 
the kiss of Siegfried she 
wakes still in the uncon- 
sciousness of love. She ex- 
claims at the sun, the beauty 
of the day as it comes to her 
after her long sleep. She knows with the 
divination of the goddess that it is Siegfried 
who has wakened her and that she was pre- 
destined to wake for him. “I loved thee 
always,” she says to him, but with the pro- 
phetic knowledge of the goddess, not as the 
woman who knows love. When the youth 
starts impulsively to make love to her her 
virginal nature shrinks from him. She 
speaks of her shield, her spear, to distract 
his attention. She begins to fear this human 


con- 


been 


QUALITIES 
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MADAME JOHANNA GADSKI AS BRUNNHILDE. 


The goddess nature protests, “ No god 
has touched me.” Realizing that she has 
taken off her armor, she begins to grasp the 
thing that has happened to her and she ex- 
claims, “ Briinnhilde am I no more.” She is 
then at the climax where the woman in her 
is born, but not yet is she heroic. She begs 
him not to come near her yet. She is filled 
with the ideal sense of love and dreads the 
touch of her lover. The young Siegfried, 
making love like a man, cries, impetuously, 


love. 
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“Be mine!” and she answers, “ Thine have 
I been from the beginning.” In these words 
is the love of the woman combined with the 
vision of the goddess. Then at his touch her 
love becomes conscious. It is the love of the 
goddess woman, yet now more woman than 
goddess. The drama of Siegfried ends not 
on the heroic note, but upon that of young 
love “laughing at death.” 

But with the beginning of Die Gotterdam- 
merung we come to the mature Briinnhilde. 
She has been now for some time the wife 
of Siegfried. He is her husband, her lover, 
and her love has also the unselfishness of 
the mother’s love that is part of woman’s 
love for man. She has given him everything, 
all the wisdom of the gods that was hers; 
and although she longs to keep him with her, 
she knows that he must live the life of a 
man and a hero and go out into the world. 
This is the heroism of woman’s love. She 
gives him then ‘her beloved horse and keep- 
ing for herself nothing save the magic ring 
wrought from the Rheingold which he has 
placed upon her finger, she is content to wait 
upon her mountain top until he returns to 
her. As she waits there, altogether woman, 
her valkyr sister comes to her to tell her of 
the tragic condition of the gods and begs 
from her the ring which alone can save 
them from ruin. But to Briinnhilde Valhal 
and the gods seem far away as things in a 
dream. It is as if she scarcely remembered. 
They are something to which she no longer 
belongs; and when Waltraute demands of 
her the ring, she exclaims: “ _I—give up the 
ring—Siegfried’s love token! Do you 
know what it is to me?” For to her the 
all-powerful magic ring has become only the 
love token of the marriage ring. “ Sooner 
would I see Valhal in ruins than part with 
it,” she tells her sister. 

After the departure of Waltraute comes 
the tragedy of betrayal when Siegfried, hav- 
ing been given a draught of forgetfulness by 
the scheming Hagen, and having thus lost all 
memory of Briinnhilde and of their love, 
comes to steal her for Gunther’s bride. 
Briinnhilde’s ecstatic joy at the sound of Sieg- 
fried’s horn in the valley below turns to hor- 
ror and anguish as the strange man makes 
his way toward her through the flames—for 
Siegfried is disguised by the magic Tarn- 
helm into the likeness of Gunther. ‘Yet 
she is not terrified, for she has the protection 
of the ring. But because it is: really Sieg- 
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fried he has the power to take the ring 
from her; and so crushed, broken, all except 
the soul of the goddess taken from her, she 
is driven from her rock to the castle of the 
Gibichungs, where she is to become Gunther’s 
bride. In this moment she is majestic in 
her tragedy, but it is not yet the heroic note 
that is struck. Then comes the cruel mo- 
ment when she sees Siegfried hand in hand 
with Getrune, whom he is about to marry, 
and he looks at her with the eves of a stran- 
ger. Knowing nothing of the magic draught, 
she believes him to be a traitor. Suddenly 
she upon his hand the ring and she 
knows then it was Siegfried who stole it 
from her. Then does -she rise to the great 
heights of the drama. Briinnhilde becomes 
heroic in the moment that she believes her- 
self deceived. Remember it is no simple 
woman who has been thus wronged—and that 
is tragedy enough—but a goddess, and all 
that such a supreme being, woman and god- 
dess, could give she has given in her love. 
Yet she finds herself brought to suffer the 
basest betrayal. “So now at last has the mo- 
ment arrived when all that the artist can 
express of the heroic and tragic is not too 
strong. Briinnhilde should be awe-inspiring 
as she swears upon the spear point of Sieg- 
fried’s treachery. 

As the wedding party moves off she stands 
alone trying to solve the tragic mystery, then 
reflects sorrowfully that all the wisdom of 
her godhood she has given to Siegfried. In 
this moment of her anger Hagen tempts her 
to betray Siegfried. “I will avenge thy 
wrongs,” he says to her. And Briinnhilde, 
even though her love is turned to hatred, ex- 
claims, with scorn, “Oh Siegfried—thou!” 
Then she betrays Siegfried to Hagen, telling 
him that in protecting the hero against his 
enemies she left his back unguarded, know- 
ing that he would never flee from the foe. 

The supreme moment of the drama is when 
Briinnhilde comes, after Siegfried’s death, to 
understand all. The vision of the goddess re- 
turns through the miracle of the love of the 
woman, and believing that she goes to meet 
him after death, she rides into the flames of 
his funeral pyre. 

It is so I see Briinnhilde, developing from 
the laughing child of the gods through the 
loss of her godhood and the birth of her 
womanhood into the goddess woman, becom- 
ing completely heroic in losing both godhood 
and the happiness of her womanhood. 


sees 




















I sHaLuL have water-lilies then- 

White—white as daylight, 

Sweet warm gold at heart, 

With all cool green in their soft leaves and 
stems 

And flush of rose, deep rose, along the buds. 

Flowers should give beauty. Here is beauty, 
full. 

Flowers should give fragrance. 
breath so sweet 
One drowses with wide 

love; 
Flowers 


These have 
arms and dreams of 


surrounding loveli- 


should 


ness ;— 


suggest 


these? Beside sweet odor and white 


grace 
These fill the soul with memories of joy 


And 


In water, quiet water dark and cool. 
Slow rivers stealing by the velvet rim 
Where largest violets with long white stems 


Stand in the tender grass. Brown pools— 

Clear, clear as glass, with green leaves over- 
head, 

And dark mosaic floor of leaves below. 

And lakes, blue lakes, broad-bosomed, swept 
by winds; 

Smal! lakes, deep-shaded, silent, dimly green; 

And the still lily-ponds—so thick with these! 
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THE STRENUOUS LIFE 


BY ANNA P. PARET 


I’m not so very happy— They’re teachin’ me the way to walk; 
Life’s full of pain and woe, They’ve tied me up with string, 
For Jenny tells me, “Hurry up,” And Susy holds me by the frock— 


And Willie says, “Go slow.” I’m tired as anything. 
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Pictures by Fanny Y. Cory 


Grandma, she says that’s not the way She rocks me soft to slumberland, 
To guide a baby’s feet; She hums sweet lullabies, 
The good old-fashioned way’s the best— And pretty soon the Sandman comes 


She says “it can’t be beat.” To close my sleepy eyes. 
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HERE is little place for a small child 

in the well-regulated modern household 

where money is not plentiful, That is, 
if the master and mistress of the household 
have aspirations after elegant living, even on 
a small seale. If any one questions this, let 
her go to an employment office and have her 
doubts removed. 

The elegance referred to may not be of an 
extreme order. But if the house or apart- 
ment is in charge of two maids, who do all 
the work; if the meals are to be served in 
courses, and afternoon tea is considered an 
essential part of the programme; if there is 
an occasional modest dinner or luncheon 
given, for which no outside help is to be 
hired; if the mistress of the house belongs 
to a club or two, and has a few social aspira- 
tions and consequent social duties, the stork 
would better stay away! Race suicide will 
have to continue until our modes of living 
or our domestics’ ideas of service change. 

It is not so bad if only one maid is kept. 
For the “general-housework servant,” not 
being a specialist, will step outside her daily 
round and sometimes “lend a hand with the 
baby.” Moreover, the woman who keeps but 
one maid usually postpones her social and 
club and hospitable impulses until a more 
convenient season, and makes up her mind to 
take most of the care of the baby herself. 
In an establishment where the means permit 
one to keep a nurse who has no duties save 
those pertaining to her peculiar charge, sail- 
ing is comparatively smooth. But I am as- 
sured by those who know more about the 
baby of to-day than do I that it is next to 
impossible to arrange in these times for a 
nurse who will also take some of the duties 
of a chambermaid and waitress. She may 
perhaps do chamber-work, but nothing below- 
stairs! So there we are! 


Yet I have been asked by a reader of the 
Bazar “to define what can be expected of a 
nurse, in a family where but one other serv- 
ant is employed, in addition to her regular 
duties of caring for a child of about two.” 
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Well, if I were at this date the possessor 
of an infant or a small child I think I would 
try very hard to get hold of two maids who 
could be trained to follow the plans that were 
pursued by the mothers of a generation or 
more back. 

In those simpler days a woman thought 
herself fortunate in having two maids for a 
household of three, and was the envy and 
criticism of the other women, who felt that 
Number One was guilty of extravagance and 
self-indulgence in keeping so large a house- 
hold force. It required some scheming to 
arrange the work, but when this was once 
done the household machinery ran smoothly. 
And I see no reason why the same plan should 
not be followed now. 

Of course the incoming domestics must be 
forewarned. A mother must not feloniously 
conceal a child and then spring it upon her 
servants after she has engaged them. It is 
better to face the music at first and make 
known the worst in the beginning. Even 
with this candor may succeed in en- 
gaging a good maid. 

I repeat, the work has to be judiciously 
planned, and the mother will have to under- 
stand, as must all young mothers, that a good 
deal of the care of the. baby will devolve upon 
her personally. If the baby is very young 
it should be a matter of course that the 
mother should bathe and dress it and take 
most of the intimate care of it. In these 
circumstances she should not expect that 
the second maid should do any waiting, un- 
less it be at dinner-time when the baby is in 
bed. The cook will have to do the waiting, 
as she would if she were the general-house- 
work maid. To the cook, too, will fall the 
care of the dining-room, the washing of 
dishes, ete., and even the answering of the 
door-bell. As I say, she will be less cook 
and waitress than general-housework maid, 
except that she does not undertake the work 
of the bedrooms. These are in charge of the 
second maid, from the making of the beds to 
the dusting and sweeping. She also takes 
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care of the bathroom, the upper halls and 
stairs, and may even help about the cleaning 
of the living-room. The mistress must ex- 
pect to dust this herself, unless she looks 
after the child while the second maid does it. 

I have known women who said that if they 
could keep but one servant that one would 
be a nurse. They were loving mothers, too. 
But the close confinement of the nursery told 
upon them more than the general work of the 
house, and they gladly left the up-stairs re- 
gion and the baby in charge of an employee 
while they descended to the kitchen. 

In a house where the maid is nurse and 
chambermaid, and dining-room 
work, she is generally expected to do her own 
and the baby’s washing—that is, unless a 
laundress comes in. Seldom is it possible 
to find a cook who will be willing or able to 
do all the laundry work when there is a baby 
in the household and another employee to 
take care of it. When the nurse goes to the 
laundry the mother must, of course, take 
charge of the baby, and on such days as these 
she must resign herself to keep pretty closely 
at home. Her charge will be easy or light, 
according as her baby is healthy or sickly, 
well trained or unaccustomed to regular 
habits. 

As the child grows older the work becomes 
simpler, or should become so, and it is then 
generally possible to exchange the nurse’s 
tasks for the occupation of the waitress. 
When the child is big enough to come to the 
table for one or two meals, a chance is given 
to the nurse to do something besides take 
care of him. At breakfast-time the up-stairs 
duties may claim her, but if the child takes 
his nap at noon or shares his parent’s com- 
pany at that meal, the whilom nurse may do 
the waiting. So, too, at dinner—if the child 
is asleep—the nurse may wait on the table. 
I have known homes where this was the 
practice even in the child’s early infancy. 
The mother undressed the baby and laid him 
in his cradle at six o’clock and presided over 
a seven-o’clock dinner, with the second maid 
in attendance as waitress. After dinner the 
latter assisted the cook with the dishes. 

A good part of the planning for such ar- 
rangements must be settled by the habits of 
the child and the mother. Suppose, for in- 
stance, that the child awakes at six-thirty 
1.M. in a house where breakfast is at seven- 
thirty or eight. The maid should have arisen 
at six and be dressed by six-thirty. A well- 
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regulated child of two or three will lie still 
for a while after awaking, if he has been 
trained to do so—and he need not be an in- 
fant phenomenon to do it, either. At seven 
the maid may come in and take up the child, 
having, in the time since she was dressed, 
been able to dust the dining-room and set the 
table, perhaps to brush the hall and stairs. 
Less than half an hour will serve to wash and 
dress the child, and he may be ready to go 
to the table at the same time as the father 
and mother. The maid then do the 
waiting. 

A child of this age will need no care except 
what the mother can give him as she goes 
about her dusting or other light housework, 
and the second maid may have a chance to 
eat her breakfast and go to her up-stairs 
work.. It is better in these circumstances 
that the cook should do the breakfast dishes, 
except on washing and ironing days. The 
second maid may also answer the door when 
a child is of this age, and if the mother pre- 
fers to rise in time to attend to his toilet as 
well as her own the second maid may have 
leisure to dust the before 
breakfast. 

Even in these circumstances the nurse will 
probably do her own washing, although most 
of the child’s clothes will go into the regular 
family wash. His flannels and some of his 
more delicate garments may possibly still be 
in the hands of the nurse. 

At noon, if he does not take his nap then, 
he may come to the table, and the maid may 
thus have a chance to do the waiting. After- 
ward the mother may look after the child, 
or he may amuse himself while the waitress 
eats her own lunch and washes the dishes. 
His airing may have been taken in charge 
of the nurse in the middle of the morning, 
or it may come in the early afternoon. When 
he is old enough to go out with his mother 
he may accompany her to market while the 
second maid attends to other duties. In the 
late afternoon the maid can set the dinner- 
table before it is time to undress the young- 
ster and make him ready for bed. If he is 
asleep at seven o’elock, as he should be, her 
duties as nurse are virtually over for the 
night. They are not hard duties, either, ex- 
cept as any regular work grows tiresome at 
times. A quick, willing maid will have time 
to do all I have described and to look after 
the family mending as well. 

It is hardly necessary to say that condi- 
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tions vary in different parts of the country 
and in different grades of society. In a town 
or in a condition where a rather fashionable 
seale of living prevails, it is extremely diffi- 
cult to find a maid to do the work I have 
outlined. The old trouble of specialization! 
Each maid wishes to have her own work 
clearly defined and not to go outside of it. 
But in smaller places, where a simpler mode 
of life prevails than may be found in big 
cities, it should be possible to manage a 
household of three persons, with two in serv- 
ice, in the way I have mentioned, with no 
outside assistance except on unusual occa- 
sions of sickness or of entertaining. 

The mother of a young child must, how- 
ever, resign herself to the fact that she will 
probably be unable to serve both God and 
Mammon. In other words, she cannot have 
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the privilege of being the mother of a small 
child and at the same time expect to live as 
though she and her husband, their wishes 
and whims, were all that was to be consid- 
ered. The unwillingness of socially disposed 
young people to accommodate themselves to 
this state of affairs is one natural explana- 
tion of the small families—or no families at 
all—that are so prevalent nowadays among 
well-to-do people. Yet in that same rank of 
society it was possible to raise families with 
no more than common bother and work in 
the old times. If we can revert to the sim- 
pler ways of living, if we can once more con- 
tent ourselves with the customs that were 
general forty years ago, or can imtroduce a 
race of servants who will adapt themselves 
to changed conditions, we may yet see a re- 
turn to the habit of good-sized families. 








THE LESSON 
BY JOHN KENDRICK BANGS 
WHEN mists arise far out upon the sea, 


And, floating inward, shut the world away, 
Enveloping the earth in mystery, 




























And, standing ’twixt me and the light of day, 
| turn mine eyes within, where spirit dwells, 

And find the prospect more than passing fair, 
And, spite of all the clouds and darksome spells, 

Am still content to find my treasure there. 


And all the while if still the mist remains, 
Obscuring all without from watching eyes, 
I vex me not with bodings and with pains— 
I know the sun is waiting in the skies. 
To learn to wait amid the mists of life, 
With patience for the coming of the light, 
Assured that peace waits on the steps of strife, 
The secret is that puts all woe to flight. 











OWN there in the French Quarter they 
|) had grown up; in one of the fine old 

houses that looked sternly upon the 
street and smiled only within the privacy of 
the walled garden where a fountain cooled 
the heated air and tall palms guarded the 
stately entrance (huge iron doors, which rare- 
ly swung open to let out the troop of merry, 
laughing children). 

Their mother, incapable of realizing the 
necessity of action, had drifted on with the 
tide, when she found herself, at the close of 
the war, a widow with three little girls, a 
small income, a great house, and a horde of 
domestics, as incapable of taking care of 
themselves as was she. She made no change 
in her way of living; she did not know how. 
The armoires were replenished as regularly 
as the seasons changed, and the little Jarreaus 
presented at school as dainty an appearance 
as though Monsieur Jarreau still rode, watch- 
fully, through the fields of cane and no ruin- 
ous mortgages menaced the splendid estates 
that had descended in his family from gen- 
eration to generation. It had almost broken 
Madame’s heart that, as her girls grew older, 
she was forced to send them to public schools, 
where they not only mingled with Americans, 
but were taught by them. “Mon Dieu! 
What will they be?” she cried. “The Amé- 


ricaines are so crude—they have no manners!” 
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Alas! The time came when Madame was 
forced to live in the midst of ces A méricaines. 
The old house passed out of her possession, 
and the terrible question of self-support pre 
sented itself. 

“What shall we do, my children? I have 
so little, that it is nothing.” It was Jeanne, 
the eldest daughter, who answered this ap- 
peal. 

“We will 


move up-town; we will take a 


house there; we will have boarders; I will 
teach music. Clémence will give French 
lessons. Angéle shall help you keep the 
house.” 

“Tmpossible!” said Madame Jarreau. 


“Never yet has one of my house disgraced 
herself thus. No, it shall not be. We 
shall starve first.” She threw out her hands 
with a fierce gesture, her delicate features 
were suffused with indignant color. But the 
cool, common sense of Jeanne prevailed, and 
before very long the little family were estab- 
lished, in a large house in the garden dis- 
trict, so high above Canal Street that not a 
sound of that other life of the old town pen- 
etrated to sadden them with vain suggestions 
in their brave efforts to attain independence. 
Madame Jarreau did not concern herself 
much about the house; she thought it was 
enough that she, the widow of Omére Jar- 
reau, should open her doors; besides, there 
was old Lisette in the kitchen, and who could 
ask more than to drink her coffee, and to eat 
the delicious gumbos, for which she was so 
justly celebrated ? 

If Madame took interest in the wel- 
fare of the house, it was shown in her firm, 
but courteous, insistence upon credentials. 
She knew too well what was due to her, to 
allow the new or the vulgar rich to penetrate 
the atmosphere of aristocratic refinement 
which her old name and her old silver alike 
helped to create. 

They were very brave and very cheerful, 
those creole women. All day the two older 
girls went from house to house, giving their 
lessons; and all day the little Angéle tripped 
up and down the long stairs, encouraging and 
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scolding the old servants, who had known 
her as a little child; and all day Madame, who 
used to sit in a high, cool chamber, with vines 
clambering over the windows, sat in a little 
gallery-room such as her servants had, and 


mended her children’s clothes, and sighed 
over a past that would never come back 
again. 


In the evenings they all made toilettes for 
dinner, and they were so gay, so bright, so 
full of mirth and laughter, that one could 
not imagine that they could be tired. Often 
they went to the opera, and if the soles of 
their little shoes were not above reproach, the 
dimpled shoulders that rose from their sim- 
ple muslin dresses were, and the sparkling, 
animated faces, radiant with courage and 
with health, drew many an eye to their box, 
and made youth and age alike pause beside 
them. 

Oftentimes on Sunday they had soirées. 
There was music and conversation, and some- 
times dancing; little cakes and were 
handed about. Some of the boarders did not 
approve of this; they thought it would be 
better if the lunches were less meagre and the 
soirées fewer. But they were frugal Amer- 
icans of New England stock. Perhaps they 
could not know that these creole girls, with 
their Celtic temperaments, their love of ex- 
citement, would have drooped and withered 
under the monotonous existence which the 
boarders would have prescribed as befitting 
their poverty. What did they know of get- 
ting ahead? What did they care? They had 
a home, they had the necessities of life, and 
God had planted in their hearts the necessity 
of song, and so they sang. And one sang 
with them. He was a creole too. 

He was a creole too—that is, he was a 
Cuban, and he had come into their midst 
with a certain little air of mystery and re- 
serve, which had melted away under the 
genial influence of their home. He was 
handsome, in a swarthy way, and there was 
something that was melancholy in his soft 
dark eyes. Unlike most Cubans, he was tall 
and athletic in his build. After the first bar- 
riers were passed, he took his place as prime 
favorite in the household, and it was perhaps 
not unnatural that the girls should spoil 
him. He was so big and yet so gentle. 

When he came in to dinner Jeanne would 
exclaim, her eyes alight with mischief: “ Le 
roi! Le roi!” 


ices 


CKmence would make room for him to sit 
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beside her; but the little Angéle said noth- 
ing; would only give him one swift glance 
from under her long, black lashes; and it 
was perhaps for this reason *that his eyes 
were oftenest fastened upon her demure face. 

It came about very quietly. One day An- 
géle said to her mother, “ Mamma, I have 
promised to marry Andreas de Cerillo.” 

“You have promised to marry Andreas de 
Cerillo!” eried - Madame, horror - stricken. 
“Mon Dieu! What are we coming to! It 
is I, your mother, who should have made a 
marriage for you, and you, a baby, tell me 
that you have promised to marry! It is im- 
possible, I say!” 

Angéle laughed and repeated obstinately: 
“T have promised to marry Andreas. I am 
an American now. I will marry like an 
American girl, the man I love, not a man 
picked out for me.” 

“My father said to me,” Madame Jarreau 
began, feebly, “‘ Monsieur Jarreau has done 
us the honor to ask for your hand. I have 
promised it.’ And I said, ‘I thank you, my 
father,’ and I was a glad and happy wife.” 

“It is all changed,” said Angéle. 

“T will never consent,” said Madame. 

But she did consent in the end. The way 
had been pointed out too long for her to be 
able to tread a path of her own making. But 
she could not resist the temptation of confid- 
ing to one of the boarders, in her charming 
broken English, the state of mind in which 
she found herself : 

“Me! I was astonish when Angéle say to 
me, ‘Mamma, I go to marry Andreas de 
Cerillo.2 Those girls make me astonish, tout 
le temps; they are not like the young girls 
that I know. They wish to be like the Amé- 
ricaines; they wish to marry like the Amé- 
ricaines; and, mon Dieu, they have come to 
treat me like the Américaine mothers. Is it 
not one outrage? Me, myself— That Mon- 
sieur Cerillo he is reech, and he is loving 
Angéle a great deal—but—I do not know— 
me—it is all so strange and so out of na- 
ture—” But the little Angéle did not think 
so. She went about now with a new light in 
her dark eyes. She sang more gayly in the 
mornings when she gave out the linen, and 
soon she was seen sitting in corners, shyly 
rolling and whipping the dainty ruffles that 
are so large a part of a creole trousseau. 
The whole family rolled and whipped ruffles, 
and did dainty hemstitching; and there was 
many a gay laugh and jest. Andreas him- 
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self was not backward in adding his share 
to the kindly teasings that brought the rich 
color to the young girl’s soft cheeks. 

The world seemed full of love. The balmy 
breath of the tea-olive filled the air. Never 
before had the magnolias opened their smooth 
loveliness more lavishly to the moon. Never 
before had the roses flung their sweetness 
more prodigally upon the summer night. Ev- 
ery whispering breeze was laden with love, 
and Andreas and Angéle walked in that en- 
chanted garden of young hope where every 
pathway led to the altar of a united life. The 
days sped, and they were counting the mo- 
ments, when a change came over the life of. 
the old town; an excitement, at first 
pressed, grew into a terror that pictured it- 
self upon the faces of the timid, that forced 
the foolhardy into bravado, and the brave 
into helpful action. At first there was only 
a whisper that “the fever,” that dread 
scourge of the semi-tropical town, had, 
against all precautions, forced itself into New 
Orleans. The women and children, wher- 
ever it was possible, were sent away, and soon 
upon the houses of the rich and poor alike 
were seen the placards that warned the pass- 
ers-by of the tainted atmosphere. Brave men 
and women were organized into relief bands, 
to nurse the sick and bury the dead, and 
many fell by the wayside, and one of these 
was Andreas. 

No longer the night lured the lovers into 
the garden, no more the moth and the fire- 
fly fluttered around them. The lesson of love 
is pain, and Angéle was learning hers in the 


sup-_ 


hours of anguish which she spent alone 
while Andreas gave his every energy and 
thought to the saving of life in the stricken 
city. 


One day they brought him home and laid 
him on his bed. He knew no one and bab- 
bled incessantly. Madame Jarreau, who had 
long since given over her old opposition to 
him, sat beside him and nursed him tender- 
ly. Angéle crept in from time to time and 
would stand motionless beside him, but he 
seldom knew her. His consciousness came 
and went at intervals. 

For the most part, the room was very still 
and dark, and the high bed with its canopied 
top seemed like a catafalque, and Madame 
sitting there, the Mother of Sorrows. One 


morning Angéle opened the door of the sick- 
room and ushered in a closely veiled woman. 
When she threw back her veil it was seen that 
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she was almost white, and that her features 
bore a striking resemblance to those outlined 
upon the pillow, a resemblance that made 
Madame stare haughtily, and awakened an 
uneasy interest in Angéle’s breast. The 
woman did not wait to be interrogated, but 
advanced swiftly and softly. 

“Is he asleep?” she said. 

“No,” Madame answered; 
stupor.” 

The woman sank down upon her knees at 


“he is in a 


' the bedside and lifted one of the thin hands, 


kissing it passionately. Andreas opened his 
eyes and gazed upon her with no apparent 
recognition. 

“My son,” she said, 
know me? My son, speak to me.” This time 
her voice seemed to penetrate the dulled 
brain; one of the recurrent. intervals of con- 
sciousness had come, but the effort to remem- 
ber seemed painful to him; there was almost 
a look of agony in his eyes. 

“ My son,” she whispered again, “do you 
not know me?” 

“Yes,” he said, faintly. 

Madame Jarreau listened eagerly. 
no longer fluttered in the doorway. 
leaned against it for support. 

“Mammy! My mammy,” said the sick 
man. 

Madame Jarreau breathed freely. 
closed the door softly and went 
strange lightness at her heart. 

The octoroon rose to her feet. She 
very tall and her black gown fell in graceful 
lines about her figure. Her hands trembled 
a little as she removed her bonnet and veil. 

“You will let me watch beside him,” she 
said, pleadingly. 

Madame consented. It had been many 
nights since she had slept unbrokenly, and 
in those troublous times it was no uncommon 
thing to accept service even from strangers, 
and Andreas had ealled her “ Mammy.” 
There was so little to be done in the sick- 
chamber, only to watch the patient and cool 
the parched lips. Madame established the 
woman in her own chair, repeated the doc- 
tor’s instructions, and left the room on tip- 
toe. 

When she came back, some hours later, 
there was a change for the worse in Andreas. 
He was raving deliriously, and whenever his 
nurse would approach him he became more 
violent. 

“She is black, I tell you. 


softly, “do you not 


Angéle 
She 


Angéle 
away, a 


was 


Take her away. 
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Bleed it out! Bleed it out!” he would ery. 
“Save me from that woman!” Then he 
would change. “ Where is mammy/—I want 
her—mammy, mammy!” he cried, like a pet- 
ulant child. 

A tortured soul 
toroon’s eyes. 

“T must go away,” she said, desperately. 
“T do him harm, not good—and I would give 
my life for him.” 

She caught up her bonnet 
house. 

For a week the chances of life and death 


out from the oc- 


looked 
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“Tt is you who hav 
He was doing very well until 
you came. What right have you—” 

“1 am his mother,” answered the woman 

“Oh no, no!” Angéle said, shudderingly. 

“ He denied me,” the woman went on, in a 
monotonous voice; “he called me his nurse, 
and I had borne him. ‘ Mammy,’ he ealled 
me, because my skin is yellow, and he knew 
that your pride would make you spurn him 
if he told you of that one festering drop of 
black blood in his veins. I let it pass when 
I thought that he would live, but now I have 


she cried, fiercely. 


killed him. 
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hung evenly balanced, and every day at a 
certain hour a veiled woman came to ask 
news of the sick man. 

One day she found ecrépe upon the door. 
She did not ring the bell, but passed into 
the house unchallenged, and into the chamber 
of death. 

Angéle was there alone, kneeling at the 
bedside. Everything had been done; the fig- 
ure lay calm and straight, the hands were 
folded on the breast, and upon the beautiful 
features of the Cuban was stamped the seal 
of divine love and strength. 

The woman stood silently beside the sob- 
bing girl. She neither spoke nor wept. 
Angéle looked up. “ Why are you here?” 
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ENTRANCE. 


come to claim my dead! What does it mat- 
ter? Black and white are the same to God.” 

Angéle shrank from her in speechless hor- 
ror, the warm blood rushed hotly through her 


veins. The shame of it was more than she 
could bear. The love within her seemed 
turned to hate. She gazed tpon the dead 


man’s face with loathing. He had deceived 
her, he had dared to dream of linking to 
her pure blood the blood of a degraded peo- 
ple. It was a crime. Her tears had ceased 
to flow; her heart seemed turned to fire; she 
walked haughtily toward the door. 

The woman caught her hand. “ Ah 
do not leave me!” she eried. “ Listen 
I will tell you how it happened. 


no, 
and 
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“1 was a free woman, one of those unfor- 
tunate women, too good for a negro’s wife, 
and not good enough for a white man’s. But 
one white man saw me, and loved me enough 
to make me his wife. Not here, oh no; he 
took me to England and married me there. 
When my son was born we were in Cuba, 
where no one asked why my skin was dark. 

“When. my husband died, Andreas, who 
was always hot-headed, got himself mixed 
up in one of the political plots that are 
always going on in Cuba, and he was forced 
to come away—he was proscribed, and he 
came here to live. I followed him, to find 
myself once more despised, to realize that if 
he was to be respected, to make his way in 
the world, I must keep my distance—that I 
must give him up. And so I have kept apart 
from him, and now—he is dead.” 

For the first time the woman showed emo- 
tion. She wrung her hands in anguish. 

The nobler qualities of Angéle’s nature 
awoke. She threw her arms around the wom- 
an’s neck, and they wept together. 

“We both loved him—you more than I,” 
Angéle said, softly. She took the mother’s 
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hand and stood with her for a long time, gaz- 
ing silently upon the face of the dead. 

“ Andreas,” she called. The name lingered 
on the silence, but the peace of the dead face 
was unbroken. She drew the sheet up. 

“Tt is better that he cannot answer,” she 
said. 

Nobody knew but Angéle that the tall yellow 
in the background as the 
coftin was slipped into the vault where the 
bones of the dead Jarreaus had reposed for 
generations, was the mother of Andreas de 
Cerillo. Sometimes the girl goes to see her 
in the convent, where the sad and sorrowful 
of a despised race find refuge; and sometimes 
they meet in the old St. Louis Cemetery, each 
with her hands. full of flowers; and sometime, 
God willing, the heart of the little Angéle 
will bloom again, its season of blight be over, 
and its flowering shall be all the sweeter 
because of the deeper nature that God gave 
her in place of the child’s heart which had 
been buried in the grave of her young lover; 
but the heart of that other’ woman, the moth- 
er, who had been born in the shadow, would 
have no belated blossoming. 


woman, who stood 



























































HERE is an ancient and graceful myth 
* which tells how the gods came down 

of old to bestow gifts upon mortals. 
To one was given the art of music; to one 
was given sculpture; to another, the art of 
and to others, differing gifts were 
given. When these favors had been bestowed 
the gods returned yet again and gave impar- 
tially to every mortal the Art of Justice. 
This gift is interpreted to signify the art of 
harmonious relationships, the .ability to get 
on well with everybody, the art of being just 
sympathetically human, or, if it is necessary 
to reduce the expression to still lower terms, 
we might say the art of making one’s self 
popular. 

This was the only universal gift. Human- 
ity must still possess it, hidden away some- 
where in the inner recesses of its being. How 
shall it be brought to light? If we still hold 
it in our hands, we all desire to cultivate and 


poesy ; 


practise it. 

Every one loves to live in a harmonious 
atmosphere, with people who understand and 
appreciate and like him. It is inherent in 
human nature to desire right relations with 
one’s fellow men. What a hideous place this 
world would be if it were otherwise. 

The fact that a universal brotherhood is 
the ideal form of makes this in- 
stinetive desire on the part of human beings 
inevitable. 

The emotions of the chronically malad- 
justed and inharmonious man are very hu- 
morously but altogether pathetically express- 
ed in those lines of Mrs. Stetson’s which con- 
clude with the stanza: 


society 


* And in the puzzle and the strife, 
I grieve my friend and pain my wife: 
O how it hurts to be a life 
That does not fit.” 


GETTING OUTSIDE OF ONE’S SELF 
Any one who aspires to be socially suc- 
cessful, to be liked and sought must expect 
to fail of his desire unless he can manage in 
some way to forget his ambition and him- 
self straightway, and become absorbed in ex- 
XLI.—62 
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Continued self-conscious- 


all genuine 


interests. 
fatal to 


ternal 


ness is 


human re- 
lations. 

No actor succeeds till he loses himself in 
his part. No writer or composer fully 
achieves till he has entirely abandoned him- 
self to his theme or the character of his cre- 
ation. Social leaders do not reach their goal 
till they learn, to a certain degree, the art 
of self-effacement, and no person can enter 
the kingdom of the human heart until he 
can manage to escape from himself and to un- 
derstand the ancient philosopher who was 
broad enough to exclaim, “I count nothing 
foreign to me that is human.” 

Success in human relationships means the 
possession, to some extent at least, of the pow- 


er so naively shown by the little girl who 
walked with her mother in the park. She 
entered so spontaneously and so entirely into 
the life about her, she felt so intimately and 
so vividly the experiences of the trees and 
the flowers, the birds and the squirrels, that 
she temporarily lost the consciousness of 
her own personality, and as she skipped 
about came running to her: mother, ery- 


ing, “Oh, mother, mother, isn’t it enjoying 
itself !” 

PUTTING YOURSELF IN ANOTHER’S PLACE 

Though- getting outside of one’s self is a 
necessary requirement to the attainment of 
that understanding of human nature which 
underlies all sympathetic human relations, it 
is only half the battle. We need to learn in 
addition to be able to put ourselves in an- 
other person’s place, to see things as he sees 
them, even though his is for us an entirely 
foreign standpoint. The failure to do this, 
Professor James tells us, is the quality in 
human nature most calculated to make the 
angels weep. 

You remember the sympathetic gentleman 
who said kindly to the very little girl who 
tugged a very large baby, “ Well, that baby 
is pretty heavy, isn’t he?” and who was met 
with the quick and emphatic response, “ No, 
sir; he’s my brother.” The kind gentleman 
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was wofully mistaken, you see. He com- 
mitted a dreadful faux pas just because he 
had an absolutely wrong point of view. It 
happened that he had not put himself in the 
young lady’s place, or he could never have 
made such a blunder. 

This failure to get another person’s stand- 
point is what Professor James calls “ ances- 
tral blindness,” and we are all stupidly guilty 
of the fault. Some people never learn even 
that there can be other standpoints than their 
own. And if they do once get a glimmering 
of an idea that such things can exist, it does 
not occur to them that these points of view 
may possibly be justifiable or are to be tol- 
erated. 


BEING IMPERSONAL 

We hear a great deal of late about being 
impersonal in our conversation, and being 
able to take the impersonal view of things, 
and we know how absurd one makes one’s 
self when one becomes unable to remove one’s 
self from the pivotal point of every incident 
that occurs. 

We all know the lady who assumes that 
every package, every telegram, every letter 
delivered at the door, must be for her; who 
believes that the acquaintance who fails to 
recognize her this morning fully intended 
the slight, and had some reason for so doing, 
and who is also convinced that every remark 
made in her ptesence which she fails to hear 
is about her and is unkind. This spirit is fatal 
to all right human relations, and one indulg- 
ing in it is laying the foundations for certain 
social failure. But it is quite possible to 
go to the extreme in this matter of being im- 
personal. “East proves west if we sail too 
far,” says the poet, and the woman who will 
never mention herself or her own plans, who 
never allows you to refer to your own or 
your family’s affairs, who shuts her mouth 
like a steel trap when some friend or some 
personal event is mentioned, appears small 
and cold and inhuman. No one likes her 
or admires her, either. Her virtuous imper- 
sonality is ungracious. You must talk of 
books, pictures, history, politics, but never 
a personal allusion, mind! “ Things are in 
the saddle and ride mankind.” 

The woman who so fears to trust herself 
to make a personal reference must have lit- 
tle confidence in her own human-kindness. 
It should be quite possible to speak of people 
arid speak broadly, favorably, and profitably. 
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If you cannot trust yourself to do it, go and 
get a new heart, and get a bigger one. 


BEING PERSONAL 


The world is interesting and nature, art, 
and politics are interesting. We rejoice 
greatly in “the glory of the things that are.” 
But human nature is mighty interesting, too. 
Your human nature is interesting to you, 
mine is interesting to me, and we. ought to 
be interested in each other and our friends. 
Some wise person says, “The story of the 
universe lies in the story of the experience 
of a We are “good fellows.” 
We are not critical and malicious and back- 
biting. If we are we will stop being so and 
learn to cultivate the understanding heart. 
How can we lift the cloud of ancestral blind- 
ness and learn to see things from the other 
person’s point of view unless we think about 
him, and talk about him too, and exchange 
the sympathetic word and look that 
we understand? Human beings are not stone 
walls. They are living spirits. The personal 
touch is sometimes the one vital necessity. 
A most excellent paper by one of our most 
successful educators is on the subject of the 
personal method in education. Many of us 
We are in danger 
of going too far in this matter of being im- 
personal. 


human soul.” 


show 


know how much it means. 


FINDING WHAT ONE LOOKS FOR 


For the most vital sort of relationships 
cannot, one readily established in 
any superficial or external manner. They 
mean real living. They mean getting at 
the heart of things, in other people ultimate- 
ly, but first of all in our own selves. 

We are almost tired of being told that we 
see in other people what we look for. This 
very irksome fact, unless we look be- 
hind it to its underlying meaning, but a very 
encouraging one when we see that cultivat- 
ing certain qualities within ourselves will 
surely enable us to find those qualities in 
others. Being sincere, being generous, being 
true, are well worth while just on one’s own 
account, but when one realizes that being 
true will, in a sense, make all the world true 
for us, will help us to discern whatever truth 
there is; that being sincere and being gen- 
erous will really enable us to find sincerity 
and generosity wherever it exists, it becomes 
an absolute necessity that we should be true 


sees, be 


is a 
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and sincere and generous: it is the only thing ergy and is sure to be a failing experiment. 

that makes life possible. We are very much attracted by the concep- 
It used to seem a wearisomely profound tion expressed in Mr. Burroughs’ charming 

truth that our own character is reflected in stanza: 

the life about us, but modern psychology is 


very kindly helping us to see and understand “ Awake or sleep, by night or day, 
The friends I seek are seeking mé: 
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fa ts which, being illuminated, bec me quite No wind can drive their bark astray, 
simple and clear. This truth about finding Or change our tide of destiny.” 

what we look for is not a mere abstraction, 

of value only to sophisticated and scholastic We hope the adverse wind may never blow, 


minds. It is @ principle of mental activity, and even those who only partially believe 
inherent in human nature, and its operation in Mr. Burroughs’ theory confess that they 
is inevitable and unerring wherever human are always more than half expecting the 


experience exists. Relationships worth hav- friends to arrive. 

ing grow out of what we ourselves are—they Truth is true only in its relations, how- 
are not voluntarily created by sheer force ever, and. we must not fail to place the fol- 
of will. lowing stanza beside the first, and assimilate 


it to our inmost life and purpose if we would 

solve the problem and inherit the gift of 
The popular metaphysies of the day has the gods, the universal art of justice, or the 

much to say about controlling circumstances, art of being human: 

drawing all good things and persons to our- ; . 

selves as the magnet attracts steel. This Che waters know their own, 

ff k Seualie ' € will And spring with joy to yonder heights: 

e ort, un ertaken simply as a matte ro wi , So turns the good with equal law 

ealls for a most wanton expenditure of en- Unto the soul of pure delights.” 


“THE SOUL OF PURE DELIGHTS ” 








THE LITTLE GHOST 
BY MARGARET BLAIKIE 


Wuo cometh, who cometh, so light, so light. 

Straight to my heart at the dead of night’ 

© little dear ghost, you know the way 

To the heart that has ached for you—longed all day. 
Out from the shadows you creep, you creep, 

Straight into my heart with a sudden leap. 

And all night long while I take my rest 

My little dear ghost lies close to my breast. 

All night long—but when dawns the day, 

Ah me! my little ghost flits away. 
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OR years past we have probably eaten 


adulterated foods, but only recently 

have we fully appreciated the fact. 
Now that the papers are filled with talk of 
the harmful additions made to simple 
articles of diet, that we are being warned 
by chemists and domestic economists of the 
danger that lurks in our daily bread, butter, 
and jam, it behooves the housekeeper who 
“annot submit the contents of her larder to 
professional analysts to learn a few ways of 
ascertaining for herself whether or not her 
family is being subjected to slow poisoning. 

In the first place, it is well to say a few 
words about the nature and effects of food 
adulteration. There is that which does no 
harm beyond cheating the consumer. That 
is, the housekeeper who feeds her family 
with oleomargerine instead of butter, who 
gives them a spurious sweet instead of fruit 
jam, who seasons her’ food with adulterated 
spices, has been badly treated by her grocer, 
but she is not impairing the health of the 
eaters. Possibly they would not object to the 
adulteration even if they knew it. As one 
small boy of my acquaintance said when 
told that his alleged strawberry jam was 
probably made of pomace from cider-mills, 
sweetened with glucose and supplied with 
hay or tomato seeds to give it vraisemblance : 
“T don’t care! It looks like jam, tastes like 
jam: what difference does it make ?” 

But one cannot dismiss all adulteration so 
lightly. If some canned fruits and vege- 
tables are kept fresh in tint and texture by 
copper and chemicals, when aniline dyes are 
used for coloring milk and butter, when raw 
starch is mixed with powdered sugar and 
spices, when physicians tell us that the 
alarming increase of kidney diseases during 
the past few years is believed by many to be 
largely the result of the indiscriminate em- 
ployment of salicylic acid as a preservative 
of canned foods, it is time that house- 
keepers devised some means of detecting 


whether the food products they give their 
families. are approximately pure or loaded 
with harmful ingredients. 


Fortunately, simple tests are within the 
reach of every common-sense woman who 
has the patience to undertak@ them. I 
the tests caH for patience, because they are 
tedious, rather than difficult. No imposing 
outfit of retorts and test tubes is needed to 
make sure of the purity of the simpler 
articles of food. An ordinary medicine- 
dropper is required, a couple of 
mouthed bottles—cream-bottles will 
and a few chemicals. 
purchased in small quantities, and several 
strips of turmeric and litmus paper should 
be procured. 

As an illustration of possibly the most 
tedious and “fussy” experiment that may 
be tried, let me give first the method by 
which one may discover the presence of sali- 
ceylic acid in canned fruits or vegetables. 
Mash a couple of tablespoonfuls of the con- 
tents of the suspected can in a saucer with 
the bottom of a tumbler, add to the pulp a 
couple of tablespoonfuls of water, and 
squeeze in a clean white cloth. Put a table- 
spoonful of the liquid thus secured in a 
wide-mouthed bottle, add to it an eighth of 
a teaspoonful of cream of tartar and a table- 
spoonful and a half of chloroform. Mix 
thoroughly with a bit of wood—an orange- 
wood stick will answer—but do not shake 
the bottle. Pour the mixture into a 
tumbler. The chloroform mixture will 
settle to the bottom in a few minutes. With 
a medicine-dropper take out all the clear 
chloroform possible and put it into another 
bottle with two teaspoonfuls of water. Add 
then a bit of iron alum about as big as the 
head of a pin and shake the bottle hard. 
After standing a few minutes the chloro- 
form mixture will again settle to the bottom 
of the bottle, and if the upper layer of the 
liquid or the line dividing the clear from 
the other is purple in color, salicylic acid is 
present. 

This experiment is not so very trouble- 
some, after all, and is said to be definite in 
its results. A similar test may be made to 
see if borax is present. For this a teaspoon- 


say 


wide- 
serve— 


These may be 
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ful of the liquid squeezed through the cloth 
has four drops of hydrochloric acid added 
to it, and a bit.of yellow turmeric paper 
dipped into it. If this paper, after drying it 
by laying it in a saucer placed above boiling 
water, turns a cherry color, borax is in the 
food tested. 

Hydrochloric acid is also a factor in de- 
termining whether or not copper has been 
used to preserve the bright green of canned 
vegetables or pickles. Thirty drops of this 
are added with a medicine-dropper to a tea- 
spoonful of the mashed pulp and three tea- 
spoonfuls of water, and the teacup contain- 
ing the mixture is set in a pan of boiling 
water the Drop a bright new 
twopenny nail in the cup, and if after twenty 
minutes’ boiling of the water in the outer 
vessel and an stirring of the 
sample with a’ bit of wood the nail is plated 
red, the is evident. <A 
few experiments of this sort where chemicals 
are are enough to any 
woman to put up her own vegetables, fruits, 
and pickles in future. 

It may be worth while to repeat for the 
benefit of young housekeepers that which is 
well known to veterans, that if a tin can is 
convex instead of coneave at the ends, and 
if when water is poured upon it and it is 
punctured, bubbles come out through the 
water, the fermenting, and 
should not be used. 

The presence of starch in sugar or in any- 
thing elsé is easily detected. Mix the sugar 
with water in a tumbler and add a few drops 
of tincture of iodine. If starch is there the 
liquid will at once turn blue. Doubtful 
candy may be made‘into a solution and 
treated in the same manner. When granu- 
lated sugar is so blue that ultramarine is 
suspected, the sugar may be mixed with 
water in a tumbler to a strong solution. If 
after several days’ standing there is a blue 
sediment in the bottom of the glass the sus- 
picion is verified. 

Starch is sometimes added to coffee, and 
may be detected by the addition of iodine to 
a little of the eold coffee, diluting this so 
that the blue color would show if starch were 
there. The presence of other adulterants in 
ground coffee may be tested by putting a 
little of it in a glass of cold water. The 


over stove. 


oceasional 
presence of 


copper 


discovered decide 


contents are 


pure coffee will not discolor the water for 
several minutes, but adulterants will usually 
sink to the bottom at once and embrown the 
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water on the way. Starch in cloves, mustard, 
or cayenne may be sought by stirring a half- 
teaspoonful of the spice into half a cup of 
boiling water, heating it on the stove a few 
minutes, and, when cool, diluting with water 
until the solution is not too deep in tint to 
permit the iodine test to show a blue color 
if the starch is there. 

The housekeeper who wishes strong and 
pure flavoring extracts can try the vanilla 
by shaking the bottle containing it. Should 
caramel have been added the foam that rises 
to the top will be brownish in color, while 
with pure vanilla the foam is 
Lemon extract may be tested by putting a 
teaspoonful of it into a tumbler with three 
teaspoonfuls of water. Should the solution 
remain clear the extract is poor in quality, 
but if the oil of lemon has been used in the 
manufacture of the extract it will be thrown 
out by the addition of the water, and this 
will be turbid, 

Milk and butter considered 
fair game by the adulterators. There are 
several tests that may with profit be applied 
to either. The simplest one for distinguish- 
ing fresh butter from oleomargerine or the 
“renovated ” butter, is to put a small lump 
of it in a large iron spoon and heat it over a 
gas or aleohol or kerosene flame. If the 
butter is genuine it will melt quietly with 
small bubbles and a good deal of foam, but 
the other varieties will crackle and sputter, 
and there will be but little foam to them. 

Another test much more difficult is 
made by placing a couple of tablespoonfuls 
of fresh milk in a wide-mouthed bottle. Set 
this on the stove in a pan of boiling water, 
and when the milk is hotsadd a teaspoonful 
of butter. Stir with a bit of wood until the 
butter melts, and then set the bottle in ice, 
and stir until the butter hardens again. 
Should it harden in a single lump it is 
oleomargerine, but if the solidified particles 
are granular in form and scattered through 
the milk, the butter is genuine, although it 
may be of the “ renovated” kind. 

That dangerous chemical, formaldehyde, 
is sometimes added to butter to preserve it, 
and to detect it four tablespoonfuls of the 
butter must be placed in a teacup with as 
much hydrochloric acid and a tiny bit of 
iron alum. Mix well, set the cup in a pan 
of boiling water on the stove, and if the 
mixture assumes a purple color by the end 
of five minutes, formaldehyde is there. 


colorless. 
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HE personal element which enters so 
largely into amateur entertainments in- 
vests them with a certain charm lack- 

ing in professional performances. Because 

it is a well-known friend who appears before 
us in a new character and when rendering 
her part often shows unexpected ability and 


unlooked-for charms, our enjoyment is quite 
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tiertainmen 


a long string, 
holds in her 
she turns the 
accompanying 


over the top of the stick with 
the end of which Marguerite 
right hand while with the left 
rubber-tired the 
photograph. 

If a bicycle is not at hand, almost any- 
thing with a wheel attached may take its 
place. Even a little toy spinning-wheel has 
done Margue- 


wheel, as in 


service, 





out of proportion to the 
real talent displayed. 
We do not criticise; we 
enjoy. 

Many home enter- 
tainments may be ar- 
ranged with so little 
preparation and trouble 
that they can be made 
to change what prom- 
ises to be a dull evening 
into a delightful time 
for all. 


AN AMATEUR OPERA 
sounds rather formid- 
able, but it is in reality 
a very simple affair, 
and may be and has 
been arranged and car- 
ried out on the spur of 
the moment. 

Let a few of those 
present possessing some 
knowledge of music and 
fairly good voices de- 
cide upon a_ popular 
opera and render it en- 








rite holding the frame- 
work in one hand, and 
with the other turning 
the tiny wheei rapidly 


during the spinning- 
wheel song. 

In the photograph 
Marguerite wears an 


ordinary evening dress. 
A semblance to the real 
costume is gained by 
looping up the skirt of 
the dress at 
with a band or string, 
the band extending di- 
agonally from one side 
waist line down quite 
low on the dress skirt. 

Mephistopheles with 
hair brushed up on end, 
eyebrows and mustache 
pointed and turned up 
at outer corners, ar- 
rayed in black tights, 
white sweater, red sash 
and cap—cap made of 
red handkerchief with 


one side 








tire or in part, with 
such accessories as they AN 
are able to procure at 

the time. For instance, in the opera Faust, 
the folding-doors open and Marguerite is 
seen seated or standing by a spinning-wheel 
which she turns as she sings. The spin- 
ning-wheel may be an ordinary bicycle placed 
upside down with drapery thrown over one 
wheel and a stick or branch of some kind 
tied to the frame for a distaff, the flax rep- 
resented by a white handkerchief fastened 
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four corners tied in 
knots, the ends of the 
front knots standing 
erect to represent horns, and the back knots 
tucked underneath—sings, accompanying 
himself by playing on a hot-water bag in 
lieu of the regular musical instrument. The 
actors improvise lines and words they can- 
not recall. If a piano or other musical in- 
strument takes the part of orchestra it will 
add greatly to the effect. This entertain- 
ment is sure to be a success, and the audi- 
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ence, while really enjoying the mu- 
sic, will be convulsed with laughter 
at the accessories and costumes. 

You can have a royal good time 
with a 


SHEET AND PILLOW-CASE PARTY 
and in this frolic the mysteries of a 
masquerade are introduced with no 
extra expense for costumes, while the 
material used for disguise admits of 
various methods of draping and ad- 
justing, giving a variety of style, 
though all are of white sheets and 
pillowslips, and the hanging folds, so 
soft and snowy, are always most be- 
coming. In the photograph you see 
the front and back of one style of 
sheet and pillow-case dress, the two 
are draped alike and are suitable for 
both men and girls. To adjust this 
method of draping, open out your 
large sheet, Fig. 1., bring the two 
side edges together, lap and baste 
them together up half-way from CC 
to EE to form the skirt, Fig. 2; then 
slip the sheet over the man or girl 
and belt it in around the waist ac- 
cording to dotted line at EE, Fig. 2; 
if too long, pull the extra length up 
over the belt. From the sleeves by 
turning down the top corners A and 
A, Fig. 2, and pinning them to the 
edge of the sheet near top of front 
seam, Fig. 2, E and E. Fig. 4 shows sleeves 
and belted-in skirt. The extra fulness at 
back of neck, if any, may be either pinned 
into a loop or allowed to hang loosely down; 
it matters not, for the back will be covered 
with the skirt of the pillowslip head-dress, as 
in the photographs. Make the head-dress by 
simply pushing one corner of the closed end 
of the pillowslip into the other closed corner, 
Fig. 5, which gives the pointed cap a double 
thickness. Fashion masks of white cotton 
cloth; make them sufficiently large to cover 

_the face well and extend down below the 
neck; cut openings only for eyes and nose 
(Fig. 5), attach strings at the sides and tie 
the mask on over the face. You can experi- 
ment with a sheet and pillow-case and work 
out other costumes. When giving 


\N AMATEUR VAUDEVILLE 
introduce the organ-grinder for one skit or 
sketch, and let the man taking the part wear 
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rHE SHEET AND PILLOW-CASE COSTUME. 


his every-day business suit of clothes. Have 
him open his coat, throw it back, run his 
fingers through his hair to rumple it a little, 
put a cap or soft hat on his head in a care- 
less fashion, tie a handkerchief loosely 
around his neck, turn up the bottom of his 
trousers, and he will then look the part and 
be ready to grind his organ. Make the organ 
of a large square pasteboard hat-box, tie a 
heavy cord around the box, slip the handle 
of a common walking-cane between the cord 
and the box as a support for the organ. Cov- 
er the organ with a colored lightweight table- 
cover, preferably one with a design in the 
centre. After first fitting the central design 
smoothly over the front of the organ, lap and 
pin the cloth on the back where the fasten- 
ings will not be seen; use a_ trunk-strap 
around the organ and over the shoulder of 
the player to steady the instrument and hold 
it in place. If you happen to have a toy 
monkey stand the little fellow on the floor 
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and fasten his front paws to a string suffi- 
ciently long to reach up and be held in the 
man’s hand, like that in the photograph. 
When a toy monkey is not available, a real 
live docile pet pussy or little pet puppy can 





THE PREMIERE DANSEUSE. 

wear a doll’s dress skirt, and so arrayed take 
the part of a monkey, but in such a case the 
leading-string must come from the _skirt- 
belt or the collar around the animal’s neck. 
The experiment has been tried with a pet 
cat in an amateur performance, and the lit- 
tle thing behaved well, seemingly enjoying 
the sport. 

With his right hand the organ-grinder 
should make the motion of grinding the or- 
gan, while the actual music proceeds from a 
piano which is hidden back of some kind of 
screen. 

The piano should have newspapers laid in 
under the wires to give the notes a peculiar 
twanging sound. If there is no musical in- 
strument, the organ-grinder can sing his 
humorous or jolly little song without accom- 
paniment. 
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Dancing to-day holds so prominent a place 
in all entertainments that a leading feature 
of your amateur vaudeville should be the 
unknown masked dancer. Any woman who 
dances well can take the part, even though 
she may not understand fancy dances; she 
can, by improvising various swaying move- 
ments with a skilful management of draper- 
ies and a variety of steps to the accompani- 
ment of music, dance most acceptably. Be- 
ing masked, she will feel that she is unknown 
and a mystery to the audience, and that 
thought alone will give her great confidence 
and a graceful freedom of motion. The dis- 
guise will also increase the interest of the 
audience, for they will all be on the qui vive 
to discover who may be the fascinating 
dancer. The best costume for such a part 


includes a full dress skirt similar to that 














4 VAUDEVILLE ORGAN-GRINDER,. 


shown in the photograph; the accordion pleats 

admit of much fulness with little bulk and 

are preferable for that reason. The domino 

mask may be cut of black cloth or paper. 
Another evening try the 
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HOME-MADE VENTRILOQUIST 
for the entertainment is very amusing. This 
frolic calls for a dummy, and one can be 
made of an ordinary feather pillow incased 
in its white pillowslip. Use one corner in 

















THE HOME-MADE VENTRILOQUIST. 


the closed end of the slip for a head, make the 
neck by winding the pillow with strips of 
cloth or string immediately below the head, 
and continue winding to stiffen the body por- 
tion; then fasten a false face on the head 
and cover the top of the head with a child’s 
hat, button a child’s cloak around the body, 
pin shoes or arctics on the lower part of the 
pillow for feet, allowing the tops of the shoes 
to extend up under the white pillowslip which 
serves as a dress, and inside the stuffed coat 
pin the tops of stuffed mittens or 
gloves to represent hands. Set the dummy 
on top of a table arranged as in the photo- 
by the 


sleeves 


graph, and while you stand or sit 


dummy’s side talk to the funny little being 
in a bright, happy way, asking questions and 
making comments of local value and interest. 
Apparently the answers will come from the 
but in 


hidden 


proceed from 
table, or 


reality they 
back of 


dummy, 


some one sereen, 
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chair. Drapery over back of chair or over 
table and falling to the floor forms a fine 
hiding-place for the second actor. The an- 
swering voice should imitate as well as pos- 
sible that of a child. If there is a bright 
child present he could take the part of the 
hidden player, answering the questions and 
making his own remarks. As the hidden per- 
talks, hold the dummy and move its 
arms with appropriate gestures as though the 
dummy itself was gesticvlating and speak- 
ing. You can even cause the dummy to bow 
its head and turn its body this way and that. 

It is claimed that when a ventriloquist 
looks, listens, or turns in any direction, as 
if expecting sound to come from a certain 
place, the attention of the audience is in- 
stantly directed to the same spot and the peo- 


son 

















JUDGMENT IN THE DARK. 


ple believe they hear the sound from the lo 
cality indicated. 

Take. advantage of this hint and keep con 
stantly toward the dummy while 
speaking to her, and during the replies face 


turning 
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the audience in a natural easy manner. 
Harmless local hits and funny stories inter- 
woven in the dialogue delight the listeners, 
but though these sallies of wit be lacking, the 
entertainment will still hold its charm. 


A FROLIC——-JUDGMENT IN THE DARK 


may be made very laughable. 
Draw lots for the man or woman who is 


make that no 


to be blindfolded, and sure 
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DIAGRAMS SHOWING 


chance exists for the player to see at all from 
under the handkerchief tied securely over his 
or her eyes, for therein lies the fun. 

Stand the blindfolded player up on a stool 
or a box at one end of the room in plain 
sight of all present, and seat the remainder 
of the party as far from this player as pos- 
sible; then lead the company, one at a time, 
up to the standing player and ask for an 
opinion of each in turn. The judge may be 
complimentary—lauding the smile, the eyes, 
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manner, disposition, temperament, walk, in- 
telligence, etc., also mentioning some heroic 
deed or self-sacrificing act of the person pre- 
sented. Again; the estimate can be good- 
naturedly satirical, or there may be a blend- 
ing of both opinions. 

When judgment of some one comes approx- 
imately near the truth in the minds of those 
present, the company clap their hands vig- 
orously; then the handkerchief is removed 
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from the eyes of the first player and the one 
judged, being blindfolded, takes the part. 

While approaching to be presented the 
various members of the party must endeavor 
to keep very silent, stepping lightly and not 
causing the least noise, that the blindfolded 
player may not know whether a man or a 
woman awaits judgment. 

In the hands of a bright person the judg- 
ments given make the guests laugh most 
heartily. 
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OVERTY is certainly 
of what I should 
poor class. 
who did not 


destruction 


the 
call the moderately 
I once heard a college lad, 
have as much of this world’s 
goods as he could have wished for, exclaim: 


“ Heaven help the half-way poor! The very 
poor can beg.” 

They need not always beg. Their estate 
is wretched, but there are relief societies for 
them, there are organizations whose special 
aim is to mitigate their miseries; many have 
never had more comforts than they now pos- 
and they have not to become accus- 
tomed to poverty. And, perhaps most impor- 
tant of all, they have no appearance of afflu- 
ence or of prosperity to maintain. 

Your washwoman is surrounded by a so- 
ciety of women who do washing for a living, 
who receive their callers while they are “ in 
the whose husbands—if they are so 
fortunate as to possess working husbands— 
are day laborers, all receiving approximately 
the They belong to the con- 
fessedly poor type, their friends are of the 
same class. They help one another, they sym- 
pathize with one another—for who does not 
know how good the very poor are to the very 


sess, 


suds,” 


same wages. 


poor ? 

As one 
tions change. 
accustomed to 
dressing, entertaining, 
with the traditions of 
hopelessly behind. 

“Oh,” sighs one woman, “I get so tired 
of trying to make both ends meet, and when 
they will not meet, striving to divert the at- 
tention of my friends from the hopeless 
gap!” 

Her husband is a man who suffered in the 
recent panic, and yet, for reasons too com- 
plicated to explain here, has to keep up the 
appearance of success if he would again be 
successful. Only one who has thus striven 
knows what goes on behind the scenes. 

The fact that one is living right up to and 
a little over one’s income makes it impossi- 
ble for one to take advantage of certain op- 


ascends the social ladder, condi- 
Born in a certain station and 
prescribed living, 
people must keep up 
their class, or fall 


rules of 








ay Poor 


po ia 






who have 
hand can 


portunities that the rich or those 
an abundance of ready money on 
embrace. 

Putting aside the large opportunities in 
the business world—such as buying real es- 
tate which will, in all probability, quadruple 
in value within the next decade, and specu- 
lating in various ways known to the “ Na- 
poleons of Finance ”—one may look at the 
small every-day, commonplace occasions in 
which money makes money, and in which the 
lack of it means the loss of it. All house- 
keepers know the advantage of buying cer- 
tain staples in large quantities and at whole- 
sale prices. But the housewife who has just 
enough allowance to last through one ah 
cannot pay for a barrel of flour at a time, 


unless she leaves unpurchased something 
else more necessary to the welfare of her 
family. 

“My dear child,” says Mrs. Well-to-do, 
“T wish you would understand how much 


more expensive it is to get things in small 
quantities. I save literally hundreds of dol- 


, Jars in the course of the year by buying flour, 


sugar, potatoes, and apples by the barrel. 
Watch prices, and when they are low lay . 
your winter supply. It is a good deal « 

money to pay out at once, of course, but Pcs 
method is much cheaper in the long run. 
If you can buy a tub of butter now at the 
rate of twenty-five cents a pound, when you 
are paying thirty-three at retail prices, see 


what you save. If you do not learn these 
household economies you will never be 
rich.” 


“No,” laments the poorer woman, inwardly, 
“and as I will never be rich I will never have 
the money to spend on a quantity of staples 
at once. I+must buy things only as they are 
needed.” 

So she goes on purchasing by the pound, 
knowing that each time she does this she is 
dropping many pennies in the hole in the 
ground. But what can she do? The weekly 
sum handed her by her husband is but an 
allowance, and whatever it allows there is 
never a margin for that which is not needed 
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for the present contingency. This neces- 
sarily extravagant mode of buying is one of 
the destructions of the poor. 

The same harrowing condition of affairs 
exists with regard to the purchase of cloth- 
ing and household furnishings. No shopper 
of experience has failed to note that one can, 
at the end of one season, buy at greatly re- 
duced prices the clothing that will be needed 
for next year. In February and March furs 
sell at rates that seem ridiculously low when 
one remembers what they were in the early 
winter; woollens of all kinds are cheap, as 
the dealers wish to get rid of them to make 
room for the spring stock, and they would 


rather sell at a reduction than carry them 
through another summer. But the woman 


of moderate means, who is certain that she 
and her family will need these very articles 
next autumn, and that, at that time, prices 
will be once more very high, cannot afford to 
get them now. All the money she has to 
spend must go toward the summer clothing 
and the scores of little things that »ecome es- 
sentials with the arrival of the heated term. 
Could these same articles have been bought 
at the end of last summer what a difference 
it would make now! But, as one woman 
complains, she “can never get ahead of the 
game”! 

That is just it. Never ahead, and until 
one does find opportunity to save the little, 
one cannot hope to save the great sum. 

The class of persons to whom I refer are 
those whose position in society demands that 
they dress well. Who guesses with what a 
sacrifice and struggle they maintain the pre- 
tence of keeping up with “the game ”? Those 
who could know would not wonder that they 
never “get ahead.” The rich woman referred 
to above would find it difficult to believe that 
the pretty little lady she meets every few 
weeks at some reading or lecture or concert 
must count her dimes where Mrs. Creesus 
numbers her dollars.. Yet the position of the 
husband of the poorer woman demands that 
his wife shall dress so handsomely that she 
can appear among the guests of his employ- 
er’s wife. The employée comprehends that 
nothing succeeds like seeming success, and 
that the world takes one at one’s own valua- 
tion. It will not do for the man who would 
be “in the swim” to live in a street in a 
poor district, or in a house or apartment to 
which he would be ashamed to invite the 


persons with whom his business throws him in 
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contact. As we are told that “ men will praise 
thee when thou doest well to thyself,” so they 
will believe one when one speaks well of one’s 
position and one’s circumstances. We all 
learn that to talk of one’s self as poor, when 
one is poor, is but to lower one’s standard, 
and to invite pity—that bane of him who 
would succeed. 

A wealthy physician was giving sound ad- 
vice to a young man who was to follow his 
profession : 

“ Never,” he said, “if you are starving, 
allow yourself to look poor. Never let your 
patients suspect that you need the money they 
owe you. Insist that they pay you promptly, 
and say that it is one of your principles to 
have no outstanding bills, but make them 
think that you have a plenty to live on com- 
fortably. Remember, my boy, act rich if you 
would he rich.” 

We have heard from our birth of the suf- 
ferings of the very poor. I do not mean to 
belittle these, for they are, perhaps, even 
worse than we suspect. But it 
denied that much stress has been laid on the 
miseries of such people while little has been 
said or written of the class who, to quote 
Mark Twain, are “ pretendin’ to be what they 
ain’t,” because their very success and, some- 
times, their living, depend upon this same 
pretence. 

A newspaper man, a young Englishman, 
came to a large city in the hopes of obtain- 
ing a position. He had two suits of clothes 
—one a dress-suit. Added to these adjuncts 
to good looks were brains and pride, but very 
little money. He presented a letter of intro- 
duction to an influential man who promised 
to look out for something for him, and sug- 
gested that he call again in a couple of 
weeks. Meanwhile the money brought fo 
town by the would-be journalist melted away 
for board and lodging. At the expiration 
of the fortnight he donned his dress-suit and 
called again at the house of the man in ques- 
tion, and was ushered into the drawing-room 
to wait for his host, who was still at the din- 
ner-table. Dinner was one of the luxuries 
with which the young writer hed dispensed 
for ten days. That morning he had stayed 
fainting nature with a breakfast roll and 
coffee, on the memory of whieh he had lived 
through the hours that had since intervened. 
Appreciating the need of appearing well, he 
kept his linen spotless and his stomach well- 
nigh empty. As he afterward confessed, “ My 


cannot be 
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THE STRUGGLES OF 
laundryman got my dinner money.” As he 
waited that night the smell of food awoke 
within him agonies of hunger. Yet, when 
his host and family entered the drawing-room 
he assumed the appearance of the well-dress- 
ed, well-fed man of comfortable means. Had 
he been a tramp, he could have asked for a 
slice of bread and meat. And work would 
have been found for him at the day laborer’s 
wages and in the day laborer’s position. As 
he was a gentleman, and wanted work bring- 
ing him the pay that was proper for one with 
his intellect, birth, and breeding, he must 
pretend to be in comfortable circumstances. 
By doing this, he met persons who helped 
him to the desired position. But had he 
not really suffered more than would the tramp 
in similar circumstances? For, making him 
poorer, day by day, had been the necessity 
for appearing well-to-do. 

It is well that the persons whom I have 
styled the moderately poor have the pride 
which would make them resent sympathy, for 
they do not receive it from the rich or the 
poor. The very poor regard them as in af- 
fluent circumstances. A young artist, work- 
ing for her living, told me of the remark 
made to her by the maid of a friend. The 
servant looked with envy at the dainty dress 
worn by the artist. 

“Oh, Miss Annie,” she sighed, “if I was 
rich too I would dress just like you. It is 
dreadful bein’ poor!” 

“And I knew,” laughed the brave little 
artist, “that this very girl had laid away in 
the savings-bank three hundred dollars from 
her earnings during the five years she had 
lived with my friend, while my last ten- 
dollar bill had gone to pay for the making 
of the dress I had to have if I would go 
among the people who might possibly buy 
some of my pictures.” 

So to the poor, the class we are discussing 
seem wealthy. As to the rich, they under- 
stand as little of their circumstances as do 
the poor. 

I was at dinner not long ago with a man 
who was the rich son of a rich father. He is 
interested in charitable work, and has given 
a great deal to the destitute in the slums of 
his city. One of his dinner guests made some 
remark about the class of persons whom we 
have discussed in this paper. The host gave 
a contemptuous shrug. 
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“T am not particularly sorry for them,” 
he declared. “ They have all they really need. 
It is only a matter of comparison of posses- 
sions between such a man and the million- 
aire. For instance, the clerk on a salary has 
a good roof over his head, just as I have, only 
mine is larger; he wears warm clothes, as 
do I, only mine are of finer fabric; he eats 
food and enough of it, as do I—only mine 
is of a better or more expensive quality; his 
wife and children are comfortable—although 
not in luxury. No, I am not sorry for that 
class.” 

“Wait a minute,” I pleaded. 
that same clerk has a daughter the age of 
your child, and that girl has weak lungs. 
His physicians—perhaps the specialist whom 
he feels he cannot afford but must consult— 
that the child cannot live another 
year in this climate, but that a winter in 
the south of France will save her life, what 


“ Suppose 


decides 


then? Would not his comparative poverty 
count as a drawback in that case?” 
The rich man shook his head. 


“Why, how foolish he would be to feel 
despondent about that!” he exclaimed. “ It 
has been proved that the climate in southern 
California is just as good as that in the 
south of France—he could take the child 
there for the winter. That would do just 
as well!” 

How could one make a man of this type 
comprehend that southern California was as 
impossible for a clerk and his child as would 
the Garden of Eden be, as far away as heaven 
—and much more costly to enter? Such a 
state of poverty in persons who were not of 
the very poor class was incredible to this 
man of wealth. He simply could not com- 
prehend it. 

So the moderately and proud poor continue 
a class by themselves. Could they live as do 
poorer people, and yet keep their position 
in the social and intellectual world to which 
they belong, or could they take advantage 
of opportunities to make money as can the 
rich, things would be easier for them. But 
they are too prosperous to be abjectly poor. 
and too poor to be comfortably rich. This 
being the case, how are they to “catch up”? 
Their ally is their pride; their destruction 
is their poverty. 

But how did Solomon, the multi-million- 
aire of his day, know? 
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ew Suggestions for Dress Adornment 


BY GAILLE ALAN 


LOWE 





WitH DESIGNS BY 


ITH the shops filled with beautiful 

garnitures for waists and dresses, 

few women stop to think that they 
themselves can make things quite as effective, 
Whether for 
evening gowns or those for less formal occa- 
sions, the trimming is often the final touch 
upon which the whole garment depends, and 
the difficulty of securing just the harmoniz- 
ing note is largely done away with if such 
studied out at home. Great pro- 
is not needed for such 


if proper models are available. 


details are 
ficiency in embroidery 
work—accuracy and a 
the essential factors. 

Twisted silks, heavy and fine, 
est to work with, but nothing’ is more beauti- 
ful than the shimmering gloss of rope silk, 
and with that comes a suppleness not found 
in any other medium. Unknown to the many 
is a new large knitting silk, firm, flexible, and 
briliant; this is also delightful for heavy 
needlework, a single cord for couching giving 
excellent results. Spangles, beads, and cords 
also figure importantly, and to avoid 
home-made look, the work must have a cer- 
tain sketchiness of appearance, brought about 
by a not too fine stitchery. 


good color scheme are 


easi- 


will be 


any 





PALE APRICOT SATIN WITH SAGE DESIGNS. 


THE AUTHOR 


Excellent possibilities lie in one of the gar- 
nitures illustrated, a sort of bertha-shaped 
affair composed of ten little embroidered 


motives fitted together with gold braid. Orig- 
inally designed to be worn with a net dress, 





WHITE SATIN 


AND GOLD BRAID. 


the motives were white satin, silk embroidered 
in shades of gold color and combined with 
gold cord and a little fringe of gold beads. 
Tiny spangles could be well used on this de- 
sign, a straight row down the centre of each 
leaf giving a pretty shimmer, most alluring 
over the satin. The particular advantage of 
this model lies in its adjustability, for the 
connecting lines of gold braid permit altera- 
tions for various figures and depths of décol- 
letage. If gold or silver gauze were to be 
used as a foundation, and each piece outlined 
with braid of like metal, the result would be 
charming for* wear with a black lace or any 
of the floating gauzy weaves now in vogue. 
Another garniture, likewise, has an advan- 
tage of ready adjustment, shoulder pieces and 
corsage bits being held together with lengths 
of beaded gimp. Shades of sage and apricot 
twisted silks worked on a pale apricot ground 
formed the color note in this model. Much 
elaboration is possible if one wishes, as the 
lowest bit of the bodice ornamer. may be re- 
peated as many times as desired, and swung 











NEW SUGGESTIONS 
one beneath the other, formed into a panel, 
or else used as separate motives on the skirt. 

Knotted metal or silk cord or strands of 
beads may be used to fasten this garniture 
together. Beads or gold cord may be used to 
outline the thickly padded ovals and dots 





A BRAID OF CROCHETED SILK. 


Raised 
embroidery 


which appear about the border lines. 
statin- stitch is best for the 
throughout. 

One very pretty substitute for an embroid- 
ery-stitch is a crocheted chain in the heavy 
knitting silk before mentioned. This is soft 
and pliable and can be sewed on like braid, 
substituting soutache or a trimming braid. It 
is sewed with the flat side of the chain next 
to the fabric. Fastened round and round 
over button moulds it makes a very decora- 
tive touch for trimming. Naturally there is 
an extensive color line in this heavy silk which 
is not to be confused with ordinary knitting 
and crocheting silk. Accordingly, the task 
of matching is often simplified, and as for 
the chain, a long length is quickly made if 
one is at all accustomed to handle a crochet 
hook. It should be evenly done with quite a 
large hook. These covered button forms are 
used on the third corsage trimming. 





BODICE ORNAMENT. 


A CLASSICAL 


FOR 


DRESS 
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Rather more solid embroidery and increased 
richness of effect are seen on this decoration. 
Here a pendant central ornament is attached 
at each side to the front and hangs down from 
the piece which encircles the shoulders. On 





TWO EFFECTIVE TRIMMINGS. 


this portion, bordered with rat-tail, 
the button moulds of chain-stitch. 
tral motive is padded and worked in satin- 
stitch, a bit of lattice-work in the centre is 
done with gold thread. Gold cord edges the 
bertha part of the garniture and within is a 
border of triangles worked in.two shades of 
silk. Rat-tail braid outlines the latticed fig- 
ures, while ovals are padded high and worked 
like jewels. This would be a delightful de- 
sign to carry out on net or chiffon, the firmly 
worked edge holding it in shape. If embroid- 
ered on net, a muslin pattern is laid under- 
neath, the embroidery done through both fab 
rics, after which the muslin is cut away. 
Quite an elaborate ornamentation, formed 
with silk cord, is made just as a piece of 
Battenberg lace, sewed to a muslin pattern 
and filled in with lace stitches. In:this way 
it can be made ‘in any coloring if one wishes 
A soft cord a little 


are seen 


The cen- 


to cover one’s own eord. 
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over an eighth of an inch in diameter should 
be selected, with the silk cut evenly in bias 
strips. It is then sewed in a fold by machine, 
using the gauge and making sure that the 
fold is large enough to allow the cord to run 
through freely. By sewing an end of the cord 
to the eye of a bodkin, attaching the same 
end of cord to the fold, and running the bod- 
kin through the fold, the cord may be run in 
and the fold turned, all in one operation. 
Gold cord and silver cord also are suitable for 
its construction. The model is a charming 


one for evening gowns, as the arrangement- 


of the shoulder-straps and pieces falling over 
the arms is particularly attractive. 

The bretelles illustrated furnish a decora- 
tion suited to many types of gowns, and the 
cord-work across the front may be variously 
wrought according to fancy. 

Two ornaments which may 
skirts or coats combine cord and embroidery. 
Cord loops at one end make it possible to use 
them with buttons, either as trimming or 
frogs. Below them is a simple empiecement, 
a pattern of raised dots done on net with a 
buttonholed edge. Any pattern of figured 
lace, plain net, or chiffon could be embroid- 


be used on 





AN EMPIECEMENT. 


COAT ORNAMENTS AND 


ered in this way, a blending of old-gold, blue, 
sage, and burnt rose being an effective color- 
ing, provided this would harmonize with the 
eolor scheme of the dress. 
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AUTUMN SUIT. 


A GARNITURE FOR AN 


Both in formation and in treatment the last 
garniture is rather unique. The upper part 
ornamented with and embroidery on 
cloth of gold, and the portion for the front 
and waist done in brading on satin the color 
of the gown. Knotted cord holds the two to- 
gether at each side of the front, while large 
beads knotted on ribbon form the rest of the 
elaboration. 

The crocheted chain before 
would be excellent to replace the soutache in 
this model, which, on account of its odd con- 
trasts, in particularly effective for either a 
cloth or an evening gown. Some such piece of 
work as the above is quickly wrought at small 
cost if kept within access for spare moments. 
Where the work is destined for self-toned 
treatment, one cannot very well undertake it 
before purchasing the material for the dress 
proper, but when a contrast is considered, as 
is often the case, then nothing more than a 
decision as to color scheme is necessary be- 
fore proceeding, and the woman who cares 
to undertake it will find the making of an 
evening gown, or many another dress, great- 
ly simplified, in comparison with some pre- 
vious piece of embroidered trimming. 
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This question, put to every club 


thoughtfully, means a wealth of 


case, 


her club has ever done. 
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suggestion 
swers must be to some extent official. 
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the land, and answered 
and information. The an- 


It may not be possible, in every 


for the secretary of the club to write the record of the best thing 
A private member of the club may be the best one 
to do wt, or the only one who wants to do it. 


But in such a case the private 


club member must send her paper through the secretary of the club, and have 
it thus officially recognized as coming from the club. 


The time is limited to the last five years. 


all experiences must be dated. 


From January, 1904, and onward, 


It will make the articles especially valuable to have them set forth ac- 


curately what money, if any, 
ever done by the club, 


bers. In case of an entertainment, 


was necessary to carry through the best thing 
and what committees were needed, and their num- 
the size of hall available should always 


be noted. In this way a small club can estimate whether the thing that suc- 


ceeded elsewhere can be wisely attempted by it or not. 


Contributions must 


be typewritten, on one side of the paper only, and must not contain less than 
four hundred words or more than eight hundred words. 
The name of the club and its address will be used in the articles accepted 


and printed. 
used unless she so desires. 


The name of the writer of the record need not, 


however, be 


For the best five of these club records received the Bazar will pay $25 each. 


For every record printed, 


the Bazar will pay $5. No 


will 


contributions 


be considered after the first of September. 


Address the Editor of Harper 


ers, Franklin Square, New York. 


s Bazar, Club Department, Harper & 
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Hornell Equal Suffrage League 

Tue best thing that a club can do is, of 
course, that which best promotes the object 
for which it was organized, and so, in ref- 
erence to a suffrage club, the answer lies in 
the telling of the most successful scheme for 
woman-suffrage propaganda. Five years ago, 
in a mood of discouragement over the fu- 
tility of our usual methods, we decided to 
try the effect on the public mind of a booth 
in the main building of a large agricultural 
fair held in our city. Since the public 
would not come to us we would go to it, and 
by establishing ourselves right in the path 
of passing thousands we would force it to 
know that woman suffrage had passed both 
the theoretical and experimental stages and 
was a fact in four States. 

Fair managers welcome attractions, so we 
made ourselves worth while by having one of 
the most artistic booths in the building. 
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Those who could not endorse our principles 
paid tribute to our draperies. Our cartoons, 
on which terse and effective arguments were 
interwoven with flowers of suffrage hue, 
proved centres of admiration and of argu- 
ment. The controversial mind stopped to 
challenge the printed statements and the en- 
suing discussion revealed the presence of 
many champions for our cause. Many a time 


I have watched a woman idling with her 
pencil, uncertain whether to sign an enroll- 
ment card for fear that it might prove a 
promissory note, when the chance sarcasm 


of some passing opponent refnoved her hes- 
itation and she promptly regardless 
of consequences. As the years have passed 
we have come to know the anti-suffragist as 
our best friend, and have considered 
the advisability of a paid attaché whose duty 
should be to pass back and forth and inter- 
mittently ejaculate adverse 


signed 


even 


opinion. 
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about five 


The sec- 


The first year we distributed 
hundred tracts of varying quality. 
ond year we passed out a thousand of the 
one best tract obtainable. Next we compiled 
a tract so that the public might know just 
what wonderful things women were doing 
with the vote to make this world a better 
place for children. Still later we wrote tha 
tract to be sure that it would answer just 
the objections that we yearly met. Last 
year we added a cartoon that told much at a 
glance. We followed it by a poem that 
amused and instructed. As the result of thus 
adapting ourselves to the market we gave out 
nearly ten thousand, and are going to add 
to our equipment next year a phonograph 
that will pour forth our principles into will- 
ing and unwilling ears. 

Finally, however, the supreme value of the 
booth lies in the fact that it has become a 
clearing-house for suffrage work in Steuben 
County. The fair occurs shortly after the 
annual school election, and it has become a 
custom for the suffrage workers in the rural 
districts to report to me as county president 
how the school election went in their dis- 
tricts—how many women voted and whether 
any women were elected on the school board. 
As the result of the rural delivery these 
women keep in touch with the suffrage work 
in towns and cities, and they utilize the op- 
portunity offered by the booth to introduce 
themselves and.express their interest in the 
progress of our work. 

In conclusion, anything which serves to 
bring women of diverse occupations to a 
sense of mutual interest is a vital beneficial 
social force, and as such I commend work 
at agricultural fairs to all who are working 
to improve social conditions. In spite of 
our tariff and the hum of other industries, 
we are an agricultural people, and to the 
women as well as the men on the farm we 
must look for help and co-operation in our 
best endeavors. Anna Capocan Evz, 

President of Steuben County Suffrage 

Association. Treasurer of Hornell 
Equal Suffrage League. 

Horne tt, New York. 

Secretary of Hornell Club, 

JOSEPHINE Mason. 


Encouraging Country Children 
Tue Beverley Manor School Improvement 
League is organized for the betterment of the 
rural schools in Augusta County, Virginia. 
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We have promoted consolidation, formed 
Patrons’ Leagues, secured better equipment, 
but far and away the best thing we ever did 
was to have an Industrial Exhibit in Staun- 
ton, the county seat of Augusta, last October. 

We held a meeting of the league in Feb- 
ruary, 1908, and decided to offer prizes to 
boys for farm products and to girls for do- 
mestic articles. We had the following no- 
tices printed and sent a copy to each teacher 
in the county and had them posted in the 


country stores: 


TO THE AUGUSTA COUNTY TEACHERS 
Please read this to your pupils and try to 
interest them 
The following prizes will be offered to the 

boys of the Augusta County schools: 

Best six tomatoes, taken from _ twelve 
vines. First prize, $5. Second prize, $5. 
Third prize, $2. 

Best six potatoes taken from twelve hills. 
First prize, $5. Second prize, $3. Third prize, 
$2. 

Best head of cabbage selected from twelve 
plants. First prize, $5. Second prize, $3. 
Third prize, $2. 

All of the vegetables must be raised un- 
assisted. 

To the girls for the best loaf of bread, 
pound of butter, and the best hand-made 
apron, a prize of $5 each for the first, $3 
each for the second, and $2 each for the 
third. 

All of these articles must be made by the 
girls unassisted. 

A prize of $10 will be awarded to the 
teacher who interests the greatest number 
of pupils to send exhibits. 

The only requirement will be registration 
of your name, school, and name of teacher 
by postal-card or letter by June 1, 1908. 

The county papers will give further par- 
ticulars as to time and place of exhibit. 

We needed about $85 for prizes and inci- 
dental expenses, which was raised by private 
subscription. 

The manager of the Virginia Hotel lent 
us a large sample-room furnished with 
shelves and tables for the exhibit, and the 
manager of the Beverley Book Company sup- 
plied and put up the decorations for us. 

The papers each week during the months 
intervening (February, 1908 to October, 1908) 
had some article concerning the exhibit— 
one week the number of registrations, an- 
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other week the district that was ahead 
would be noticed, and again another call for 
increased interest. 

After the fall session opened, we went to 
the schools, near Staunton, wrote to others, 
and "phoned to others—in one way or an- 
other all were reached. This preliminary 
work was done by the president and secre- 
tary with the clerk of the school board. 

The exhibit was placed and managed by 
the president, secretary, registrar, and four 
assistants. 

Each article was numbered by means of a 


gummed label, the registrar keeping the 
names corresponding. 
Farmers judged the farm products and 


farmers’ wives the domestic articles. 

At three o’clock our county representative 
made a public presentation of the prizes in 
the County Assembly Hall, which was filled 
to its limit. The orchestra from our Vir- 
ginia School for the Blind furnished music 
for the occasion, and the county superin- 
tendent thanked the league on behalf of the 
pupils for their interest in the public schools. 

This movement establishes a connecting 
link between the home and the school which 
will strengthen in proportion as the work 
is developed, and its power for beneficent re- 
sults is beyond all calculation. 

We have made a few changes in our pro- 
gramme and expect to hold another exhibit 
in November, which we hope will eclipse last 
year’s and be in its turn “the best thing 
our club has ever done.” 

Fannie Bayty Kina. 

KavLoraMa, STauNTON, VIRGINIA. 


Tag Day for Charity 

NoveMBer 7, 1908, was known in Fitch- 
burg, Massachusetts, as “Tag Day.” The 
idea was originated and mainly carried out 
by the Fitchburg Woman’s Club, for the pur- 
pose of raising money to assist the Associ- 
ated Charities—the organization working for 
the relief of deserving poor. The club, at 
its meeting of October 21st, appointed a 
committee of twenty-five members, with Mrs. 
George R. Wallace, chairman, to have charge 
of the arrangements for “Tag Day” and the 
choosing of collectors. The president, Mrs. 


Martha G. Woodward, and ten others— 
heads of departments—were members er- 
officio. 


The city was divided into districts, and 
each member of the general committee was 
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assigned a given number of other members, 
selected alphabetically from the membership 
list, to assist her, and in order to complete 
the number required to thoroughly canvass 
the entire city a large force ot boys and girls 
from the high school was enlisted. 

To begin with, the committee had more 
than thirty-five thousand tags—a 
cardboard, diamond-shaped, bearing in vio- 
let ink (violet being the club color) the in- 
scription, “Tag day for the benefit of the 
Associated Charities.” This was one tag for 
every man, woman, and child in Fitchburg, 
with some to spare for visitors. 

A committee of three had charge of the 
headquarters of the taggers, which was in 
one of the rooms of the club, and they were 
ready for business-at 7 a.m. Each tagger 
wore a badge and sash of the club color to 
show she was an authorized collector, and be- 


piece of 


sides the tags, carried a violet-colored box in 
which was deposited the cash collected. Ev- 
ery house in the city, including many places 
of business, was visited, and every person in- 
doors or on the street was asked to buy a 
tag. None escaped. The minimum price 
was five cents and there was no maximum— 
every person giving as much more as he or 
she saw fit. Each one purchasing a tag was 
supposed to wear it and thus be safe for the 
rest of the day, it being the only indication 
that he had done his part. 

Many kinds of vehicles were celled into use 
and were conspicuous by their white flags 
with the inseription “ Associated Charities ” 
in violet ink. 

There was most hearty co-operation from 
all quarters. Clergymen from many of the 
churches, the mayor of the city, the chief 
of police, and others approving of the plan 
and giving encouragement. The street rail- 
way allowed those bearing the proper cre- 
dentials to ride free upon the cars and make 
collections from the passengers, and the pub- 
lic in general contributed willingly and gen- 
erously. 

‘The committee at headquarters were kept 
busy throughout the day, answering tele- 
phone calls, dispensing boxes to collectors, 
and receiving the returns. At 9 p.m. the 


magnificent sum of $2,150 was found to be 
the result of the day’s campaign—the most 
successful of its kind ever carried on in this 
vicinity. . 
Fitchburg 
Massachusetts. 


Jesste D. Nuttina. 


Woman’s Club, Fitchburg, 
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Embroideries 
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HE demand for new and practical de- 

signs for the home embroiderer is nev- 

er ending. The individuality and home- 
like quality imparted to a room by embroid- 
eries that have about them almost a person- 
ality from being the work of one’s own hands, 
is well known. The great difficulty often is 
to secure patterns suitable for the fairly skill- 
ed and which yet have taste 
and originality enough to be, when completed, 
of artistic value and interest. 

The accompanying designs do not need 
elaborate preparation, nor any particular 
skill for their exeeution, and while effective 
in result, do not require much time or trouble. 
None of them requires to be embroidered in 
a frame. 

The first illustration shows a table-centre 
of hemstitched linen, thirty-four inches 
square. It is intended to be embroidered in 
yellow, but will be equally effective in any 
other color, particularly if that color matches 
the china with which it is used. It has three 
corners alike, and the fourth arranged so as 
to give space for either initials or a mono- 
gram. The design is in sweeping curves, 
which are most effective when worked with 


needlewoman, 



































LUNCHEON CLOTH. 





a rather heavy twisted floss. The design re- 
quires no stuffing—in fact, padded embroid- 
ery is never a good choice for use on table 
linen, for it interferes with the set of the dish- 
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\N EMBROIDERED DOILY. 


One color by itself or several 
shades of the one color may be used with 
almost equally good effect. <A light shade 
deepening toward the broad ends of the lines 
would be good. The linens which come in un- 
bleached or oyster-white shades are effective 
for these embroideries in color. 4 

The second illustration shows the design for 
the doily to match the luncheon centrepiece. 
It is an adaptation of the same design to the 
smaller size squares. 

In the third picture a sideboard or table 
scarf is shown. This may, like the first de- 
sign, be embroidered in any color, though 
darker and livelier tints will be more suitable 
for the design. It is forty-eight inches long, 
and forty inches wide, but these dimensions 
can easily be changed according to the size 
wanted, by changing the length of the lines 
joining the centre and ends. 

One solid color or a combination of shades 
of silk may be used in this design. One shade 


es on the table. 











for the long straight lines, another for the 
outline and heavier part of the leaf form, and 
a third for the two little curved, vein-like 
lines in each side of the leaves. These three 
may be all blues, all greens, or all browns, 
as suits one’s fancy for a color scheme, or a 
dull blue, dull green, and a soft wood-brown. 

The last picture shows a border for a cur- 
tain and is the simplest of all so far as ex- 
ecution is concerned. It is done in outline- 
stitch with heavy silk or cotton on hem- 
stitched muslin, and will be most successful 
in soft green on dark cream or tan-colored 
material. 

Any color can be obtained, and a most ar- 








AN 


EMBROIDERED CURTAIN. 


tistic effect, by the exercise of a small amount 
of skill and ingenuity. If you cannot get 


the shade of muslin you want, you can buy 


ARTISTIC HOUSEHOLD EMBROIDERIES 


—not hot—iron, when dry. 
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fine cheesecloth at a few cents a yard, or un 
bleached muslin if you want something thick- 
er, and dye it yourself. A little experiment 
with a package of dye and some small pieces 
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AN ARTISTIC TABLE SCARF. 


of the muslin will soon give you the desired 
color, and when all is dyed to match you ean 
embroider the design in a darker shade. The 
hem may be finished with a plain hem, a 
row of outline-stitching, French knots, or the 
above-mentioned hemstitching. 

A very artistic crépe-like effect is given 
to the dyed cheesecloth by twisting it in a 
rope while still moist and letting it dry in 


the crinkles. It may be pressed with a warm 
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T is necessary, or we think it is, to tempt 


the indifferent but long-suffering public 

from paths of selfishness into those of 
brotherly thoughtfulness and philanthropic 
giving by offering to its jaded palate unique 
entertainments. A few of the faithful need 
no such inducement, but if we are to call in 
the many from the highways and byways and 
nobly give them the opportunity to salve 
their consciences and go forth with an added 
sense of virtue, we must first arouse their 
curiosity and interest by cloaking their call 
to well-doing in as alluring a guise as possi- 
ble. 

In the beautiful summer-time, when nature 
and man alike are in their happiest of moods, 
this should not be difficult; when sky and 
trees, lawn and flowers, are offering the best 
of backgrounds for our efforts and the charm 
of out-of-door life is entering into our very 
blood, every one, man, woman, and child, is 
easily open to inducements to be both gen- 
erous and happy, to entertain and to be en- 
tertained, whether simply or elaborately. 
Then, too, the work of preparing for the en- 
tertainment, for there is always work and 
plenty of it, is a pleasure because it is to be 
done out-of-doors; out-of-doors, for it is there 
we should have our fétes and our festivals, 
our lawn parties and our fairs at this season. 
To be sure, it may rain, but that chance only 
adds a piquant dash of uncertainty to our 
plans, which is part of the charm of sum- 
mer. Our date must be a sliding one, open 
to changes. 

The idea of having booths to represent dif- 
ferent countries at a fair is an old one, worn 
threadbare with repetition. A more beauti- 
ful idea is to have the entire fair represent 
some féte of a single country, one of the 
flower fétes of Japan, a kermis in Holland, 
or a carnival in Italy. All of the European 
countries have innumerable féte days, when 
the people rejoice and amuse themselves in 
their own peculiar way. It is easy to read 


about these fétes and festivals in books of 
travel and history, if one has not been for- 
tunate enough to be present at any of them 


and the account will be found full of sug- 
gestion for original entertainments. 

During the apple-blossom season what a 
charming Japanese flower féte we could hold 
in a blossom-laden orchard. We could al- 
most rival their plum and cherry blossom 
fétes. With those who have charge of the 
booths dressed in dainty kimonos, their hair 
arranged in the true Japanese style with 
bunches of apple blossoms over each ear, it 
is easy to call up a very beautiful and artistic 
picture in the mind’s eye of what such a féte 
might be. Little tea-houses and booths could 
be seattered here and there irregularly 
through the orchard made of combined apple 
branches and matting. Tea could be served 
in some, rice cakes, rice wafers, and rice 
candy in another, and Japanese sweetmeats 
in another. Some of the dainty cotton Jap- 
anese kimonos could be sold at one booth, in- 
expensive Oriental embroideries at another, 
pieces of Japanese lacquer and brass at an- 
other, incense-burners at another, and pottery 
at still another. There should of course 
be a fan-booth and a flower- booth where 
flowers are arranged in the characteristic 
Japanese way—two or three to a _ vase. 
At this booth the shallow dishes used so much 
by the Japanese, with pieces of lead for hold- 
ing the flowers, should also be sold, and in- 
structions should be given in the arrangement 
of flowers. e 

For entertainment at a Japanese féte there 
should be jugglers, acrobats, fakirs, and for- 
tune-tellers, all supposedly Japanese, and if 
a pantomime dance could be given by maiko 
and geisha girls the effect would be fasci- 
nating. For this purpose it would be neces- 
sary to have one large tent where tea should 
be served by geishas while the dance is go- 
ing on. 

Although there is no other season at which 
we could furnish so beautiful a background 
for a flower féte so easily, there is the wis- 
taria season for which the Japanese always 
have a féte, and in the South where the wis- 
taria grows so luxuriantly that would make 
a charming background. We might also have 











A GARDEN 


a rose féte, an iris féte, or a chrysanthemum 
féte in appropriate seasons. 

When these fétes are continued into the 
evening the grounds may be made mysterious- 
ly beautiful with strings of Japanese lan- 
terns. 

The Japanese furnish us with another sug- 
gestion in their “ Feast of the Dolls,” which 
is given there in the month of March. All 
the dolls of every family inherited from gen- 
eration to generation dressed in their most 
gorgeous raiment are placed in a receiving 
line in each house. In front of them are 
placed small sets of dolls’ dishes containing 
food. Open house is kept, and the small 
mothers go from house to house to see the 
dolls. It is dolls’ week. Toy shops exhibit 
all kinds of dolls. Dolls are everywhere. 
For us this would suggest a dolls’. festival 
where dolls, doll’s clothes, doll’s furniture, 
everything that pertains to dolls, could be 
sold. One booth could represent a doll’s 
millinery shop, another a lingerie shop, ete. 
Small mothers could be invited to bring their 
own dolls, and a doll reception could be held 
as one means of entertainment. It would 
not be inappropriate to have a few toy-booths, 
since both the dolls and their mothers are 
fond of toys, and small boys might take a 
greater interest in these than in the dolls 
without loss of manly pride. A candy-booth 
would also be appreciated by both. The 
principal entertainment might consist in a 
doll and toy dance, the dancers being dress- 
ed to represent dolls and toys, a Punch-and- 
Judy show, and possibly some good story- 
telling. Wherever children are anxious to 
go, mothers and fathers are willing to take 
them, and the temptation to spend money 
for the children is greater than for them- 
selves. This kind of a festival could be held 
either indoors or out, but might be particu- 
larly tempting held in-doors just before 
Christmas. 

Entirely different from anything Japanese 
is the Dutch kermis. For this we must de- 
pend for our atmosphere principally upon 
the costumes which are so quaint and pic: 
turesque and yet comparatively simple to 
make. There are many of them, but one of 
the simplest, characteristic of Zeeland, has 
a full black skirt over as many equally full 
petticoats as one can comfortably or uncom- 
fortably wear, a plain black waist with neck 
in a V, the V filled in with a little white, a 
coral necklace of many strands around the 
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throat, sleeves tight and cut off straight 


about the middle of the upper arm, a blue 
gingham apron reaching from the waist to 


within two inches of the bottom of the 
skirt, and meeting in the back, gathered 
full all around, and the inevitable white 
cap of lace or lawn with or without wings. 
The gold ornaments worn on either side 
of the cap could not be easily found 
in this country, but they are not essen- 


tial. The wooden shoes should be obtained 
if possible. 

Everything is sold at a Dutch kermis, from 
a small salt herring to an entire wardrobe, 
but most of the booths are filled with at- 
tractions for the children—dolls, knives, toys, 
ete. Conspicuous at a Dutch kermis here 
should be the fruit market with attractive 
fruits piled high, a booth where dolls in 
Dutch are sold, a flower-booth 
where tulips, hyacinths, narcissuses, and daf- 
fodils, either the blossoms if in season, or the 
bulbs if not, are sold, and another where 
brasses, supposedly old Dutch, and imitation 
Delft are artistically exhibited. 

One of the principal attractions at a fair 
of this kind must be the booths where the 
different Dutch cakes are baked. The booth 
where the poffertjes are sold will be crowded 
if they are properly made. : The booth should 
be called the poffertjes-kraam to give it a 
characteristic unpronounceable Dutch atmos- 
phere. Poffertjes are buckwheat cakes made 
of buckwheat flour, water, and a little yeast. 
Their charm lies in the fact that they are 
very thin, very light, and only about two 
inches and a half in diaemter. They are 
taken from the stove, spread with butter, and 
dusted with sugar and served steaming hot 
to each customer, who consumes dozens of 
them and willingly sacrifices his appetite for 
his next meal by the means. 

The Dutch pancake is made large 
thin, buttered and sugared and rolled. 
too, is served hot. 

The waffel is similar to ours, only ob- 
long in shape. That is not necessarily served 
hot. Their oliebollen, almost as popular as 
the poffertjes, are like the New England 
raised doughnuts, made in the shape of small 
balls and dusted with sugar. 

The favorite Dutch candy, known as hap- 
jes is like our caramels, only harder. 

The amusements at a Dutch kermis are 
like those at an ordinary fair here. Any 
simple amusing side-shows would be admis- 


costume 


and 


That. 
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sible with an accompanying vaudeville per- 
formance. 

It would be interesting to give some of 
the Dutch folk songs and dances at an en- 
tertainment of this kind, if it were not too 
difficult. If the decorations are somewhat 
elaborate, it may be possible to have a large 
imitation Dutch windmill in the centre of 
the grounds. From its interior quaint Dutch 
maidens could serve cheese and crackers, cold 
milk and cookies. Hard cookies cut in the 
form of beasts, birds, and fish are called 
kloosjes. 

An Italian féte should be given at night 
with strings of lanterns and garlands of 
flowers draped from tree to tree and a con- 
stant accompaninient of Neapolitan and 
Venetian boat songs sung to guitar, mando- 
lin, and violin, or simply to guitar and man- 
dolin. If it could be given near a lake or 
river one could get the spirit of beautiful 
Venice herself, with floats out on the water 
gayly decorated with Japanese lanterns, 
where the boat songs are sung and played to 
an audience gathered about in rowboats. 
One could charge a fee for the boats, and 
money could also be collected by the mu- 
sicians as they do in Venice. 

Interest could be added to the féte by sell- 
ing simple cotton dominoes and masks at 
the entrance or by asking every one to come 
in a domino. This would follow the custom 
of the old Italian carnival. Confetti or 
loose flowers in baskets could be sold for the 
purpose of pelting supposed friends when 
recognized. 

There should be flower girls dressed in the 
Italian peasant costume with flat baskets of 


flowers suspended from their necks, and 
fruit-sellers with similar baskets of fruit. 


Arrange the fruit on green leaves in little 
individual flat baskets, to be sold in that 
way from the larger baskets. Serve also 
from a flower-covered booth lemonade, fruit 
syrups, ices, small cakes, and candies. Green 
salads dressed with a preponderance of olive- 
oil are also characteristically Italian. 

At a French féte, to make it entirely dif- 
ferent from the Italian, those at the booths 
might dress in Marie Antoinette costumes. 
They can be made very charming, are always 
becoming, and need not be expensive. It 
would be appropriate to sell in these small 
Paris shops, some of them labelled “ On parle 
innumerable dainty accessories 
neckwear for both men and women, 


anglais ici,” 
of dress: 
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gloves, veils, ete. There should be one mil- 
linery-booth where simple country garden 
hats are sold trimmed with scarfs, flowers, 
etc. There might also be a silhouette-booth 
at this féte, and a booth where kodak pic- 
tures are taken of groups and individuals. 
It is sometimes possible, if the purpose for 
which the fair is being given is looked upon 
with approval and sympathy, far as well as 
to get well-known people to autograph 
their photographs for sale for the good cause. 
They will sometimes bring very high prices. 
This has frequently been done with books 
for a book-booth. Authors have been asked 
to send autographed copies of their books 
and have willingly done so. Some book-stalls 
copied after those along the bank of the 
Seine in Paris would be interesting. 

There should be flower and fruit girls in 
the French féte as well as in the Italian féte. 
The refreshments should be similar— 
fruit syrups, ices, cakes, and salads. 

For entertainment there should 
vaudeville show, dancing, or some tableaux 


also 


be a 


vivants. 


An English lawn party belongs properly 
in the afternoon between four and seven. 


Tea, toast, muffins, marmalade, jam, and cake 
should be served. 

It would be interesting to have those at 
the tea-tables and booths dressed to repre- 
sent Dickens’ characters, and in connection 
with this might be carried out the idea of 
having the booths represent the titles of well- 
known books, as many of Dickens’ as possible 
among them. The Old Curiosity Shop could 
contain interesting antiques. Little Men 
would have a collection of for boys, 
Little Women a similar collection for girls, 
Vanity Fair dainty accessories of women’s 
toilet, Reveries of a Bachelor the small com- 
forts that a bachelor loves, ete. In connec- 
tion with these booky booths there should 
be one for the sale of books and magazines 
as suggested for the French féte. 

For entertainment there should be out-of- 
door games of all kinds, together with a mock 
athletic contest open to all, with an um- 
pire and prizes for the winners. In this 
there may be a potato race, an-egg race, a 
tug-of-war, a boot-and-shoe race, a thread- 
and-needle race, a clothes-hanging race, a 
three-legged race, ete. Some should be open 
to men and some to women. All contestants 
should pay to enter the race and the audi- 
ence should pay to see it. 
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HILE the delicious summer and au- 
tumn vegetables are still with us 
there are some new ways of using 
them which will appeal to the housekeeper 
tired of the old ones. Some of these are a 
sort of combination of a substantial dish 
with the salad course which makes the whole 
suitable for an entire meal at luncheon or 
supper. One of the best of these is 
Bean and tomato salad.—Bake a quantity 
of beans in a pot overnight as usual, and let 
them get very cold, but use the next day 
after baking, while still freshly cooked. Put 
them in the centre of a round platter and 
about the edge put slices of tomato with 
sprigs of water- 
cress between, or 
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like oranges; put the endive on a cold dish 
with a little lettuce beneath it, and arrange 
the tomatoes at the sides. Cover with French 
dressing. Later in the year when tomatoes 
are out of season, or possibly when endive is 
not in market, this salad is easily copied in 
materials at hand. Make a strong tomato as- 
pie of the canned vegetable and with 
gelatine; pour into a baking-powder can and 
set on till firm. Get small 
tender celery and separate into stalks, ecuttang 


set 


ice some very 
them evenly, and put on lettuce; turn out 
the tomato jelly, slice into three-inch pieces, 
and divide into sections, like the fresh toma- 
serve with French dressing or mayonnaise. 

Tomato 
CPO salad. This 


to; 


and 











bits of the yel- is one of the 
low leaves of let- best of supper 
tuce. Make some dishes. Slice 

stiff mayonnaise large tomatoes 
and pass with into thick pieces, 
the dish; or, drain and wipe 
mix this. with them, and lay on 
the beans and lettuce. Boil 
let this season hard some eggs 
the tomato slices and drop _ into 
as well, after it cold water to 
is served. Sauce loosen the shells: 
tartare may be GRAPES AND CREAM CHEESE IN A SALAD. peel them and 
substituted for cut off the small 


the mayonnaise sometimes for a change. 

A really excellent luncheon dish is a mixture 
of tomatoes and cream cheese, served ice cold. 

Tomato and cream-cheese salad.—Choose 
medium-sized tomatoes and slice very thick 
after peeling them. Drain well and wipe 
off each slice; on top of each put a thick 
layer of cream cheese mixed with chopped 
green peppers, and in the middle of each put 
a round of the pepper. Or, mix chopped red 
pimentoes with the cheese and use either green 
or red pepper on top. Cover all with French 
dressing before serving and lay on lettuce. 

Endive and tomato salad.—Get some en- 
dive and separate like celery stalks; lay in 
ice-water half an hour and wipe dry. Peel 
some small tomatoes and eut into sections 











ends and remove the yolk without breaking 


the white. Mix this with mayonnaise or 
sauce tartare, and stuff the egg; stand on 
the tomato, the open end down, and put a 


spoonful of the dressing on top of each just 
as it is served. 

A variation of this dish is this: prepare 
the eggs, just as before, but devil the yolk, 
using dry mustard, oil, salt and pepper, and 
vinegar. In place of the tomato put rounds 
of toast, spread first with butter, then with 
anchovy; serve on lettuce with mayonnaise 
on top of the eggs. 

Cheese and jelly salad—Wash and drain 
some crisp white lettuce and lay on a very 
cold dish. Make some small balls of cream 
mixed with a little cream salt, 


cheese, and 
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even pieces as large as the 
shrimps and mix with may- 
onnaise; fill the peppers, set 
on lettuce, and serve with 
olive sandwiches. 

Date and cheese salad.— 
Get some large fine dates, 
wash them and open one 
side to remove the stone. 
Stuff with cream cheese, lay 
on lettuce and with 
them a mayonnaise mixed 
with a third of the quantity 


use 
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and make a depression, like a minature well, 
on top of each one. In this put any rich 
red jelly, either the Bar-le-Duc, which comes 
in glasses, or a little currant jam; put French 
dressing on the lettuce in generous quanti- 
ties, and on top arrange the little cream balls; 
this is an exceptionally attractive dish and 
one that tastes as good as it looks. 

Pepper and cream-cheese salad.—Get some 
green or red peppers of only medium size; 
cut off the small end, remove the inside, and 
wipe them out. Fill them with cream cheese 
wet with cream and well seasoned, and press 
down very firmly to pack the cheese in all 
the little flutings inside. Set on ice till very 
cold and then turn them on the side, and with 
a sharp knife cut them across, making slices 
of cream cheese with an edge all around each 
one of pepper. Lay on lettuce and cover 
with French dressing. The ordinary Dutch 
cheese is quite as good to use in this salad 


as the more expensive cream cheese that 
comes in tin foil. 
Grape and cheese salad.—Get some nice 


white Malaga grapes; slit one side open and 
with the tip of a small knife take 
out the seeds. Put them on lettuce 
and cover with French dressing and 
set on ice to chill for a few mo- 
ments; then cover all with cream 
cheese put through the ricer. 
Shrimp and pepper salad.—Wash 
the shrimps, remove the small black 
string, and put them into ice-water 
for an hour. Make a stiff mayon- 
naise, boil hard two eggs, and pre- 
pare some red peppers as usual by 
cutting off the small ends and re- 
moving the inside. Wipe each 
shrimp dry, add the eggs cut into 
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of whipped cream. Or, 
make a_ stiff mayonnaise 
and whip a little cream and 
on one side of the individual plates put a 
spoonful of each, side by side. 

Chestnut salad—Get some of the large 
Italian chestnuts and simmer till the shell 
loosens. Peel them, put into hot water again 
for ten minutes and drop into cold water 
to remove the skins; rub them till white with 
a coarse towel; they can be put back into 
the hot water twice if necessary. When 
they are done, dry well, put into lettuce cups, 
and cover with a spoonful of mayonnaise; 
or mayonnaise mixed with whipped cream. 

A very substantial dish suitable for a sup- 
per is made of left-over chicken or turkey. 

Chicken and nut salad—Get some Brazil 
nuts, and after taking out the meats in as 
large pieces as possible, drop into boiling 
water for a moment, then into cold, and rub 
off the skins. Drain and mix with an equal 
quantity of cold chicken or turkey breast, cut 
into good-sized pieces, and two or three hard- 
boiled eggs. Or, merely quarter the eggs 


and when the salad is finished put these 
around the edge. 
with mayonnaise 


Mix the nuts and meat 
and lay on lettuce. 
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SOME 





NEW 





SALADS 





Potato and chive salad.— 


Boil six potatoes of ordi- 
nary size, peel and cool 
them; cut into dice, mix 


with half the quantity of 
hard-boiled egg and a few 
nut meats, and cover all 
with French dressing and 
set on ice for at least two 
hours. Then, if dry, add 
more dressing and last 
sprinkle all with chopped 
chives. The latter comes 











now growing, and a few 
cents’ worth goes a long way 
in salad. Chives are also 
a pleasant addition to any plain tomato or 
lettuce salad. 

A charmingly pretty little dish to be made 
before the frost comes is 

Watermelon salad.—From a firm, ripe 
watermelon cut with a large scoop meant for 
making potato balls, rounds of the red melon; 
drain and chill and serve in lettuce cups with 
French dressing. 

Orange and nut salad.—This makes an ex- 
cellent dish for a Sunday-night supper: Peel 
large fine oranges and remove all the trans- 











SALAD OF ENDIVE AND TOMATOES. 


parent skin as well as the white inside, leav- 
ing golden sections of soft pulp. To three 
oranges take a cup of English walnut meats; 
for dressing, take three tablespoonfuls of oil 
to one of lemon juice, with salt and a little 
paprika; mix well, toss all together, and 
serve on white lettuce leaves. 

Crab-meat salad en coquille—Take two 
cups of fresh or canned crab meat and mix 
with half a cup of mayonnaise; fill scallop 
shells with this, and on top put two narrow 
strips of red pimento, crossed, and one small 
half slice of hard-boiled egg; serve the shells 








TOMATO AND CHEESE SALAD. 
on lettuce. In place of the pimento, strips 
of anchovy may be used, or narrow strips of 
sardine; or, one strip of one and one of an- 
other kind. The seallop shells may be bought 
at any large hardware shor. 
Mushrooms and tomato salad.—Get 
fine large fresh mushrooms and peel them; 
heat a small teaspoonful of butter and quick- 
ly sauté them in this; remove and drain, 
after seasoning slightly with salt. Peel some 
small round tomatoes, scoop out the inside, 
and drain well; fill the shells with mush- 
rooms and put a spoonful 
of mayonnaise on top of 
each; serve on lettuce. 
Canned mushrooms may 
be used in place of fresh, 
though the combination is 
not nearly so good; drop 
them into boiling water 
for a minute, cut each one 
into two or more pieces 
and use as before. 
Sweetbread and aspara- 
gus salad.—Parboil a large 
pair of sweetbreads, re- 
move all the strings and 
membrane, drop into ice-water to blanch 
them, and cut into dice. Boil down to a cup- 
ful the water in which they were cooked and 
season with salt and pepper and add a drop 
of kitchen bouquet; add a level tablespoon- 
ful of gelatine dissolved in cold water and 
strain well; put the sweetbreads in a circle 
mould and pour the aspie over. Set on ice 
and when firm turn out on lettuce. Have 
ready part of a can of asparagus tips; fill 
the centre of the mould with these and 
add mayonnaise to all, or pass the mayon- 


some 


naise. 
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si Seal said the young wife. “ You see, he hasn’t a thought for any- 
thing outside himself.” She was referring to her husband and ad- 
dressing a company of strangers and with but the vaguest sense of the con- 
straint and uneasiness her remark caused. They 
had not been married long and were still at the 
stage when each was striving for the mastery. 
They had inherited different, indeed incompat- 
ible, traditions; and it was a question still which 
one would yield, or grow, or shrivel, or whether they would simply drift into 
married independence and lead separate lives of separate interests or fly 
to the modern refuge of all married ills—divoree. The fact that this par- 
ticular young husband: was a man of exceptional abilities and earnestness, a 
successful and enterprising citizen full of bold projects and schemes for social 
betterment, mattered but little to the young wife when set against the fact 
that he seemed more concerned for his workmen than for her and that he had 
no sympathy; not even the vaguest comprehension of her social, pleasure- 
loving, light-hearted tradition. There was all thé material for a tragedy, and 
one could not help wondering what the result would be—two lonely married 
people or the self-discipline which would lead to a marriage. 
The difficulty with so many impulsive, and with all frivolous, marriages 
is that so many young people think of marriage as a ceremony or an act 
instead of a growth, a life. Marriage is not a public ceremony whereby we 








Marriage— 
a Growth 











get society to countenance companionship. One might as well suppose the 
birth of a child to be the making of a man. The ceremony of marriage is 
a deelaration of intention, a taking of vows, a first step, and after that the 
marriage grows. 

Marriage grows like any other plant: by pruning and trimming and water- 
ing and watching and working the soil; by concessions and renunciations 
and adapting and arranging and hoping and, above all, by loving, sitice that is 
the first original foundation for marriage. We have a way of thinking of 
love as lawless, or as above all law, a sacred impulse that cannot be con- 
trolled. It must be admitted that nearly all the cheap fiction emphasizes this 
point of view. It is really a merey, considering this, that so much of the 
cheap fiction is written by women, and they are rarely very lawless. But 
surely love is not a mere impulse beyond control. There is in it an element 
of impulse—impulse is a starting-point for everything, but nothing more. 
Love grows, as does everything else in the universe, by thought and will. It 
is foolish to fancy we cannot set a guard about our affections, watch them, 
tend them, lead them in safe paths, bring them to a more and more perfect 
flowering. Should everything else in the universe be offered us in the rough 
for our moulding and the greatest thing of all be incapable of betterment and 
development ? 

Marriage means self-discipline, just as any other institution in the world 
worthy of the name means discipline. It means habits of concession, ad- 
justment, and renunciation. It is only occasionally that two wills are created 
to run parallel, and two wills running counter to each other in one house- 
hold means disorder, moral and spiritual disturbance. It is the unification 
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of wills that makes peace. It is the unification of two wills and the doubled 
power of two strengths made one that create the home. It is the vow to unify 
the wills which is taken at the altar when the marriage ceremony is per- 
formed. That is the declaration of the intention, but the carrying out of 
the purpose is the great drama of married life. It requires a great deal of 
restraint and effort, a great deal of suppression of the unnecessary and the 
partial things; it requires thoughtfulness, judgment, consideration, and it ab- 
solutely requires the joint acceptance of the same ideal. It is an old say- 
ing that no two can stand very close together without hurt unless the ideal 
stands between. 

And if one ask: What is it all for? Why this tremendous struggle to 
make marriage a permanent institution? Why should not we all fall into 
the habits of our idle and irresponsible upper classes and dissolve marriages 
that are difficult, unpleasant, or uncongenial? The answer is, Because mar- 
riage is not for the individual, but for the race. It is the attempt of Chris- 
tianity and its coneomitant civilization to make for more brains, better health, 
truer citizenship, finer obedience to law. It is the attempt to bring man into 
the world on a higher plane of liberty. For true liberty is not freedom to do 
as one pleases, but freedom from desire to do other than the best one is 
capable of. Fancy the liberty of a man who never had a low ambition, a 
mean desire, or a selfish instinct! And where children are born and brought 
up in harmonious homes, in homes where two wills are made one by serving 
the same ideal, children grow up in a higher liberty. And whoever sacrifices 
himself or herself-to bear an ill-suited or ill-contrived marriage can have the 
consolation of serving in a good cause—in the cause of creating heaven on 
earth, for that means nobler and freer men and women. 

The drama of life is not closed, as the cheap fiction would make us be- 
lieve, with the wedding-gown and the wedding-bells. People can begin to 
be married a dozen times in the course of twenty or forty years of married 
life. For wherever married people face disunited interests, dissimilar tastes, 
opposing ideals, there is a rift in the marriage and a failure some place. They 
might as well admit it and do what they can to mend it. Marriage is the 
slow growth of two persons into one—one person with one pursuit, one mind, 
one heart, one interest, one attitude toward the world, one ideal. Where this 
falls short there is a failure, a place to be worked at, mended, held together, 
despite everything, and a terrible danger to be shunned. 










































ANY mistaken people believe that the large manufacturer or the vaguely 
denounced “trust ” which puts preservatives into canned foods is the 
autocrat of the pure-food situation. That is superficial thinking. The true 
autocrat, without whom not one ean of, foodstuffs 
would be manufactured, is the woman who buys 


The Pure-Food food for her family. Hers are all the ultimate 
Autocrat 








decisions of the business. 

: Several of the best packers and canners are 
advertising everywhere that they do not use benzoate of soda or salicylic 
acid or any preservative whatever in their canning processes. Any consumer 
who objects to preservatives can buy pure food from these sources. The 
instant that every woman demands pure food, and buys only that, that instant 
every manufacturer and “trust” will stop using benzoate of soda and all 
the rest of it quite as precipitately as the most ardent reformer could wish. 
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\ TROLLEY SYSTEM MAY WITH 


WHEN 


HER LOVE GREW COLD. 
CONVENIENT 
KNiIcKER: The United Dry-goods 
will list their stock on the Exchange. 
Mrs. Knicker: How lovely! Then you 
match a sample for me right down-town, 
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OUR RIDING SCHOOLS 


A USE FOR THEM 
STELLA: What use would balloons be on the 
coast ? 
BELLA: They might be sent up to see which 


summer resort had a man in it. 


THE 
Our “ help,” 


HELPING HAND 


she keeps a watchful eye 


Upon the pantry shelf; 

And every time she passes by, 

she helps herself. 
HAMILTON Pope GALT. 


Our “ help,” 
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CHIVALROUS CHARLIE: 
I'VE RID ALL THE WAY FROM 
SHOOT A FEW POLITICIANS, AN’ 
AIN’T ALL WOMEN! 


Suvucks! HERE 
LoNeE GULCH TO 
BLAMED IF THEY 

























IN JOCUND VEIN 





A STRENUOUS SABBATH OUTING IN COLONIAL DAYS. 


THE ONLY THING 
“How perfectly awful Ida’s clothes look! 
Does she ever have anything that fits?” 
“Yes; her paper and envelopes always do.” 


HOME ECONOMICS 


“ How does Mrs. Closeone feel about the pre- 
vailing high prices?” 

“She’s delighted. Every time she goes with- 
out a thing she saves so much more.” 


ECONOMIZING f 


Mrs. KNICKER: They are planning to have an 
income tax. 

Mrs. Bocker: Well, 1 am reducing Tom’s in- 
come as much as possible. 


A CASE 
PHYSICIAN: You suffer from insomnia? 
PATIENT: Yes; I don’t go to sleep between the 
times I wake up. 













HARNESS, “STEAD OF THESE OLD STRINGS?” 


ET 








“On, WILLIE, DON’T YOU WISHT YOU WAS A 
REAL HORSE, AN’ COULD WEAR A _ SILVER-PLATED 


“ (FEORGE, CHASE THOSE CHILDREN OUT OF THAT PUDDLE REFORE THEY CATCH THEIR DEATH O° COLD.” 
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Y/ AS 


yt 


A 


YOUNG HUSBAND: 


TACTFUL OLD UNCLE: You were 








THE YOU 


HUSBAND: 
WANT ME TO GIVE YOU SEVEN CENTS FOR? 


WHAT ON EARTH DO 


_ THE WIFE: [mM THAT MUCH OUT IN MY 
HOJ’SEKEEPING ACCOUNTS AND I’VE GOT TO MAKE 
IT BALANCE SOMEHOW. 
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THE FIRST MEAL MY WIFE COOKED I DID NOT KNOW WHAT I WAS EATING. 
SO MUCH IN LOVE. 





*“ You SEE, MY SON, EVERY TIME THAT YOU ARE 
NAUGHTY, PAPA GETS A GRAY HAIR.” 

“OH, THEN YOU MUST HAVE 
NAUGHTY! LooK AT GRANDPA.” 


BEEN VERY 


A DIVISION 


ETHEL: Let’s play house. 
Tommy: All right; I'll be pa and you can 
be ma away in the country. 


OF PLEASURE 


A REAL ONE 

Tommy: Tell us a fairy-tale. 
Guest: Once a man who had a baby that 
didn’t ery and a dog that didn’t bite went to live 

in a suburb without mosquitoes, 
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What the Suffragists Are Doing 


By Ida Busted Barpec 























The International Council and Suffrage 


LL the women’s clubs adjourned at the be- 
A ginning of the heated season—said good-by 
to everybody and everything till autumn; 

even the organizations of men for the most part 
dropped their work for the summer, but the busy 
suffragists have had no vacation and no rest. 
rhe only question with them has been, How 
can we iind time for the duties that press upon 


us from every side? The leaders of the move- 
ment returned from the congress of the Inter- 


national Suffrage Alliance in London just in time 
to drop their steamer baggage at home and 
hasten to Toronto for the great congress of the 
International Council of Women. Here were two 
weeks of wonderful meetings, and the largest of 
all was that on the evening devoted to woman 
suffrage. Dr. Anna Howard Shaw, president of 
the National Association of the United States, 
occupied the chair by virtue of her position as 
chairman of the Council’s Standing Committee on 
Suffrage and the Rights of Citizenship, and in 
the midst of floral tributes, surrounded by dis- 
tinguished men and women, she was inspired to 
make one of the most noteworthy of those bril- 
liant addresses for which she is famous. Elo- 
quent speakers from Australia, Italy, Belgium, 
Norway. Canada, and other countries told of the 
franchise already gained or of the strenuous ef- 
forts for it with suecess apparently not far off. 

The big Convocation Hall was filled with an 
audience whose enthusiasm reached its highest 
pitch when the Countess of Aberdeen, at the close 
of the programme, and said: “ Because of 
my husband's official position [Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland], it is not considered desirable that 
I should speak on any subject of publie contro- 
versy; but to-night. as president of this great 
international council, binding together so many 
women workers of the world, when they again 
solemnly reiterate their conviction that the grant- 
ing of the suffrage to women is the basis of all 
further progress. I can no longer keep silent.” 
Lady Aberdeen then continued, with a strong 
appeal, that the franchise should be given to 
women in order that they might raise all the 
ideals of government. She urged it especially 
for the sake of the working-woman “on whom 
legislation falls so heavily because they cannot 
express themselves at the polls.” 

At this quinquennial meeting the hundreds 
of delegates from all civilized nations reaffirmed 
in the most forceful manner the _ resolution 
adopted at the Berlin congress in 1904, pledging 
the councils “to work for the franchise on the 
same terms as exercised by men in the respective 
countries.” It must be remembered that this 
international council is composed of associations 
of women in every form of organized work— 
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rose 


ascertained, a 


comprising, 
education, 


membership of 


as nearly as can be 
seven millions — in 


philanthropy, charity, social service —all pro 
gressive and humanitarian movements. When 


the oflicially appointed representatives of these 
organizations without a dissenting voice demand 


the ballot, by what shadow of right does the 
Anti-Suffrage Association assume that it “ repre 


sents the vast majority of women”? 


The National Suffrage Convention 


Immediately after the council a number of the 
delegates started on the long journey to Seattle 
to attend the annual convention of the National 
Suffrage Association, meeting the other delegates 
at Chicago and going on in the “ suffrage 
special.” The Chamber of Commerce at Spokane 
had appropriated five hundred dollars to enter- 
tain them with drives and banquets during their 
day in that city, and in the evening they held 
a mass-meeting in the Methodist church. The 
Mayor of the city weleomed them in a ringing 
suffrage speech and presented Dr. Shaw with a 
gavel made of wood from the four States where 
women vote, bound together with bands of Idaho 
silver, and said he hoped that when used 
it to open the convention at Seattle the sound 
would have the effect of “the shot at Lexington 
heard round the world.” In accepting it, Dr. 
Shaw said: “It is an apt simile, for the blow 
will be struck on the Pacific coast, and it needs 
to be heard to the Atlantic and from the North 
to the South. I hope it will be answered when 
the vote on woman suffrage is taken here in 
Washington next year by men who, having known 
themselves what freedom is, wish to give its 
benefits to women also.” She recalled the time 
when the advocates of woman suffrage received 
not welcome, but abuse, and compared that period 
to the hard pioneer days of clearing the forest, 
closing with a beautiful tribute to the pioneer 
mothers and calling upon the men to pay their 
debt to them by giving women the franchise. 

Short stops were made at a number of places 
in Washington and also at Tacoma, and by the 
time the “suffrage special” reached Seattle it 
was literally filled’ with fruit and flowers. The 
convention was fully up to the high standards 
of those that have been taking place annually 
during the ferty years since the association was 
organized. ts culmination was, perhaps, Suf 
frage Day at the Alaska-Pacific Exposition, 
where the members were welcomed in the great 
auditorium by its president and other officials, 
and receptions, luncheon, and dinner were given 
for them with much speech-making. A _ big 
woman - suffrage banner surmounted the gate; 
every person entering was presented with a but- 


she 
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ton and badge; toy balloons were flying every- 
where, labelled “ Votes for Women,” and a huge 
kite with the same inscription floated above. 


College Women’s Suffrage League 


Among the brilliant addresses, one which stood 
pre-eminent was that on Education and Democ- 
racy, by Professor Frances Squire Potter, head 
of the English department in the State Uni- 
versity of Minnesota, in which she declared: “ It 
is high time that our college women should stand 
solid against the blind superstition, whose mother 
is fear and whose father is egoism, that women 
cannot be trusted in public matters.” Professor 
Potter has been the moving spirit in the active 
College Suffrage League of her own university. 
This is a branch of the National League, which 
held its first annual meeting during the con- 
vention at Seattle. It was organized when the 
convention met at Buffalo last October, and it 
reports as the work of the past nine months the 
establishment of fourteen State branches, seven 
city sections, twenty-three chapters in colleges, 
and three committees, making altogether forty- 
seven societies affiliated in the National League. 
Its president is Dr. M. Carey Thomas, president 
of Bryn Mawr College. and its treasurer Miss 
Mary E. Garrett, of Baltimore, who, it will be 
remembered, founded the Medical College of Johns 
Hopkins University. The league has already a 
membership of between two thousand and three 
thousand, and its work will be vigorously prose- 
cuted in the various colleges. Their feeling was 
expressed not long ago by Dr. Mary E. Woolley, 
president of Mount Holyoke College, who said: 
“The time will come when some of us will look 
back upon the arguments against the granting of 
suffrage to women with as much incredulity as 
that with which we now read those «gainst their 
education.” 


National Headquarters in New York 


The most important step which has been taken 
during the past month in the great movement for 
woman suffrage is the decision to remove the 
headquarters of the National Association to New 
York and make this city the centre of the work 
for the United States. It is the tendency of 
many large enterprises to be directed from this 
metropolis, whose influence over the entire country 
is stronger than that of any other city. Its press 
was an especial factor in this conclusion, as 
there is scarcely a village anywhere that does 
not receive New York newspapers, and they are 
more widely quoted from than any others. Not 
one of them is actively hostile to woman suf- 
frage. While a few speak against it occasionally 
on the editorial page, these are the very ones 
who give most space to it in their news depart- 
ments. Others, among which may be mentioned 
the Sun and the Evening Post, are outspoken in 
favor. It is believed that, with the headquarters 
and the press in direct touch, there will be a 
friendly understanding which will prove of much 
benefit. It is thought also that it will be an 
advantage to be within what is recognized as a 
financial centre. To get money one must be where 
it is. and more ean be raised in New York than 
elsewhere for almost any purpose. Whether this 
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is to be done by bazars, mass-meetings, public 
subscriptions, or other means, this city offers a 
fruitful field. Already women of wealth have 
become interested through having the headquar 
ters located here and have offered assistance. 

An entire fioor of nine rooms has been leased 
in a large new office building near the corner of 
Fifth Avenue and Forty-second Street. Dr. 
Shaw, the national president, will take up her 
residence in New York. Professor Potter, above 
referred to, has resigned her position at the 
University of Minnesota to accept the office of 
corresponding secretary in the National Asso 
ciation, and she, too, will live in New York. As 
she is a platform orator of commanding ability 
her services will be of the highest value. Her 
assistant professor, Miss Mary Grey Peck, has 
also resigned her position to take that of sec 
retary of national headquarters, where the ex- 
ecutive ability for which she is noted will have 
fuil scope. After September Ist the address of 
National Suffrage Headquarters will be No. 505 
Fitth Avenue, New York. 

An event of importance to the cause of 
woman suffrage in the State of New York is the 
establishment of its headquarters on the same 
floor with the National Suffrage Headquarters. 
The State association will occupy two large rooms 
and be in charge of the State president, Mrs. Ella 
Hawley Crossett,and the vice-president, Miss Har 
riet May Mills. It is often said that if New York 
could be carried the suffragists of other States 
could sit down and fold their hands, as they 
would get the franchise without further effort. 
New York City will always be a big stumbling 
block in the way, but the women of the entire 
State are very progressive and there is a strong 
sentiment for the suffrage. 


Men’s League for Woman Suffrage 


Something new in this country is the recent 
organization of the above name in New York, 
with George Foster Peabody, the eminent philan 
thropist, as president. Among the members 
whose names have thus far been made _ public 
are those of William Dean Howells; Dr. Simon 
Flexner, head of Rockefeller Institute: Col. 
George Harvey, editor of The North American 
Review and Harper’s WEEKLY; Oswald Garrison 
Villard, owner and editor of the New York Ere 
ning Post; William M. Ivins, president New 
York Charter Commission; William Jay Schieffe- 
lin, president Citizens’ Union; Charles Sprague 
Smith, director People’s Institute: Edwin Mark- 
ham; Hamilton Holt, editor of the Independent ; 
many Columbia University professors, clergymen. 
and lawyers. The Men’s League of Great Britain 
is a large and active society, and there is also 


a strong league in Holland, while others are 
forming in various European countries. Eliza- 


beth Cady Stanton often complained bitterly that 
in no country but the United States were women 
left to fight this battle alone. This has been 
true, and it never can be won by women alone: 
but everywhere now are indications that men 
are beginning to realize how they have failed in 
their duty and responsibility toward this impor- 
tant question. The brunt of the battle must still 
be borne by women, but henceforth more and more 
will they be reinforced and sustained by men. 
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Our club will take up the subject of mythology 
for next year, and I shall be grateful for any 
suggestions you can give me, and for the titles 
of any reference books which might prove helpful 
in the work.—M. H. C. 

Your club will find the subject a deeply in- 
teresting one, and if it leads to a study of folk- 
lore as well it will prove to be very repaying. 
I would suggest that you, in making out your 
programme, follow the plan of studying the 
mythology of various countries: for example, the 
mythology of Greece and Rome; the mythology 
of the Aryan nations; the mythology of Norse 
and old German, Hindu, and Egyptian legends. 
The books which you will find useful to consult 
on these subjects are: Manual of Mythology, by 
Maxime Collignon: Mythology of the Aryan Na- 
tions, by Sir G. W. Cox; Myths and Myth-Makers, 
by John Fiske; Manual of Mythology, by A. 8. 
Murray; Customs and Myths, by Andrew Lang; 
UVyths of Northern Lands, by H. A. Guerber; 
Uyths of Greece and Rome, by H. A. Guerber; 
Vyths and Legends Beyond our Borders, by C. N. 
Skinner; Myths and Legends of our own Land, 
by C. N. Skinner. From this list | am sure you 
will be able to get ample material for your club 
papers. 

Will you kindly tell me where I can find ma- 
terial on the following subjects: Art Schools and 
irt Centres; Pottery, Pewter, and Plate; Laces 
and American Sculpture? It will be a help to 
me in arranging work for a club.—C. T. B. 

The work you are planning to take up in your 
club next winter will prove very interesting, and 
there is considerable material on the subjects. 
Your best sources will be magazines, and the ar- 
ticles in them you will find tabulated in Readers’ 
Guide to Periodical Literature and Poole’s Index. 
For a book on lace I refer you to Seven Centu- 
ries of Lace, by Mrs. J. H. Pollen; for magazine 
articles see: 


“Lace and Lace-Making.” HArpeEr’s BAZAR. 
September, 1908; “ Nottingham Lace,” Scientific 


American, December 21, 1907; “Old Pewter,” 
Harper’s Bazar, August, 1908; “ Modernism in 
Art.” Putnam's Monthly, February, 1909: 
“Future of American Art,” North American Re- 


view, Januarv. 11909: “Plea for American 
Artists.” North American Review, February, 
1909; “Case for American Art.” Century Maga- 


zine, November. 1908; “Collecting American 
Paintings,” World’s Work, July, 1905; “ Phila- 
delphia’s Contribution to American Art,” Cen- 
tury. March, 1905. 

The following are books: 

Text-Book of the History of Sculpture, by 
Marquand and Frothingham; Pottery and Por- 
celain, by C. W. Elliott: Old China Book, by 
Mrs. N. Ii. Moore: 


and Porcclain, by W. HI. 


Vanual of Marks on Pottery 
Phil- 


Hooper and W. C. 





lipps; History of Painting, by J. C. Van Dyke. 
As to sources of information with regard to 
art schools and art centres, | advise you to pro- 
cure the catalogues of the School of Applied De 
sign, Lexington Avenue, New York City; Pratt 
Institute, Ryerson Street, Brooklyn, New York; 
Drexel Institute, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 
If you care for the addresses of art schools in 
Chicago, 1 shall be glad to send them to you, and 
I also suggest that you write to the Metropol 
itan Museum of Art, New York City, and ask 
for a catalogue of the American paintings in its 
possession. 

Our club is planning a “ study tour” through 
France neat winter, and we would greatly ap 
preciate any help you will give us, both with a 
list of veference books—we have the benefit of 
the State Travelling Library—and a few general 
directions for study. The Home Study Club has 
been a help in the past, so we knock again at 
its door.—H. R. 

I suggest that you send to any of the tourist 
agencies and ask for their folders giving differ- 
ent tours through France, and that these you use 
as your route of travel. You will find that in 
this way ‘you will include all the abbeys, cathe 
drals, and chateaux which go to make up the 
charm of France. Then pursue a course of study 
upon the literature of these places as well as 
upon the litterateurs of Paris, such as George 
Sand, Alfred de Musset, Hugo, Balzac, Dumas 
pére—in fact, a general study of the Romantic 
School in France. Some of your members will 
doubtless be interested to study the artists of the 
Barbizon School, while others will choose to de 
vote their time to the pictures in the Louvre and 
the Luxembourg. The following list of books 
will give you information upon the various phases 
of your subject: 

Baedeker’s Guide-Books—Northern, Southern 
France, and Paris: The Romance of the Abbeys 
of France, by E. W. Champney; The Romance of 
the Chateaux, three volumes, by E. W. Champney : 
The Chateaux of Touraine, by M. H. Lansdale: 
Old Touraine, by T. A. Cooke; Main Currents of 
Vineteenth-Century Literature, Vol. V.. by Georg 
trandes: Miltoun’s The Cathedrals of Northern 
France; Miltoun’s The Cathedrals of Southern 
France; The Cathedrals of France, by FE. Wilson: 
The Barbizon School, by C. 8. Smith: R. L. Ste- 
venson’s Travels with a Donkey, Travel Notes 
(Forest Leaves); A Chronicle of Friendships, by 
W. H. Low; Jean dAre, by Anatole France; 
Lynch’s French Life in Town and Country; Mar- 
shall’s French Home Life; Headlane’s The Story 
of Chartres; F. H. Smith’s Barbizon Days; F. H. 
Smith’s The Forest of Fontainebleau; Gisnault 
and Garrier’s French Pottery; Cust’s The Shrines 
of Lourdes; Dodd’s In and Out of Three Nor- 
mandy Inns. 


“ 
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Miss H. H. L.—I regret that you failed to send 
your address, for had you done so a reply would 
have been sent you at once. This answer in the 
magazine may come too late to be of any help to 
you, | fear. Your problem is no unusual one— 
to make as few gowns as possible answer for 
numerous occasions—but it is capable of solu- 
tion, and perhaps these few suggestions will do 
it for you. For material nothing is more serv- 
iceable than silk muslin. It does not cost over 
fifty cents a yard, comes in all colors, and best 
of all washes beautifully. A theatre dress made 
of this— pale blue, green, or lavender, which- 
ever is your favorite color, with the neck cut— 
in the prevailing “ Dutch” style, you would find 
both serviceable and dressy. Made over white 
China silk, the underslip would answer for other 
gowns. <A velvet sash bow with long ends (the 
color should be a deeper tone than that of the 
dress) would make a pretty finish to the gown. 
Such a costume would answer also for the noon 
wedding you mean to attend. Let me urge you 
to have an all-black hat. It is the most useful 
article in a girl’s or older woman’s wardrobe. 


This will always be dressy enough for light 
gowns, and will make a cloth suit seem more 
dressy. 

Another good “economy” trick is to have 
ribbon bows to match your different gowns, 
and adjust these as you need them to a white 


messaline hat. You then have the appearance 
of having a hat to match each frock. A long 


black broadeloth coat lined with a colored satin 
is a useful garment. By means of broad lace 


collars, or, for winter wear, a set of white furs, 
the garment may be made dressy enough for 
evening wear, or it will answer in its simpler 
state for motoring. A simple cloth suit is a nec- 
essary part of every girl’s wardrobe, so I do not 
advise you to try to do without that. As to 
gloves and shoes, I would advise white kid 
slippers, which are easy to clean, for evening 
wear, with silk stockings to match your differ- 
ent gowns. Nearly all the department stores 
have two sales a year of silk stockings, so watch 
out for them! The white kid slippers may be 
painted to match a gown, which is worth re- 
membering. Always keep on hand one pair of 
fresh white gloves for evening wear, and a pair 
of black gloves to do duty with the black net 
evening gown which a girl who goes out a good 
deal, as you say you do, should never be without. 
Street gloves are small items of expense, but 
nothing detracts more from a well-dressed ap- 
pearance than shabby gloves. Patent - leather 
ties or pumps are very satisfactory for house 
wear, and are just the thing for the theatre. 
These are the answers to all your questions, but 
perhaps others will oceur to you. 

Mrs. F. M. F.—In order to prevent starch show- 
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ing on dark blue prints or linens, make the starch 
with coffee or tea, then treat them as other 
starched goods. It is well to remember that the 
starch must be stirred slowly in the coffee or 
tea,and it will then become of creamy consistency. 
This avoids hard lumps. The starch and the 
liquid should be thoroughly mixed before the 
boiling water is added, and be constantly stirred 
while the water is being slowly poured over the 
mixture. If you follow these directions, you will 
have no trouble, 1 am sure, with starching your 
blue linen. 

Mrs. J. R. L.—What a charming circumstance 
that your daughter will wear her mother’s wed 
ding gown at her own marriage! It seems a pity 
to cover the silk with any material which would 
affect the color, and I suggest, in order to avoid 
this, that since you must have additional ma- 
terial, you use chiffon or silk net, and preferably 
the latter. If possible, I would have the gown 
made with panels-—that is, a panel of the silk 
alternating with a panel of the tucked net—and 
in this way you probably would save quite a 
little of the silk. I fancy you will be able to 
match it nearly enough in a plain silk, and have 
the net panels cover the new silk. If.you care 
for embroidered chiffon, that would make a very 
effective material to use with the silk, but 
personally 1 should be inclined to use the silk 
net. 

Since the wedding is to be in October, I sug 
gest that you adopt a chrysanthemum color 
either old-rose or yellow—for the bridesmaids, 
and that their gowns be of white net over either 
old-rose or yellow silk. Or, if you prefer, have 
the net dyed the color of the underslip. I would 
suggest net hats to match the gowns, with chry 
santhemums for the trimming. The flowers 
which they carry might be either the color of 
the gowns or pure white. The gown for the maid 
of honor should also be the same color as that 
which the bridesmaids wear, but the material 
might be peint d’esprit over the color, or the 
same net as the bridesmaids’ gowns. The little 
flower girl should be dressed in white, and I 
would suggest for her gown some hand-embroid- 
ered trimming and sheer nainsook. 

This is, in a general way, an outline for a 
color scheme, but if you care for further details 
as to the patterns for the gowns, or wish other 
suggestions in regard to the colors, I will be very 
glad to send them to you. It is pleasant to hear 
that you consider the BAZAR a good friend, as 
that insures the pleasure of hearing from you 
again. ‘ 

Any advice that you may wish about the ar- 
rangements for the wedding will be sent you by 
the editor of the Good Form and Entertainment 
department in time to help you to make your 
plans more definitely. 
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Our club has been in existence for twenty-one 
years, and it is something of a problem to think 
of subjects new and acceptable to the members. 
As I am responsible for the programme net 
year, I should like some suggestions of topics 
dealing with modern every-day life and inter- 
ests.—Mrs. A. A. 

It is very interesting to know of a club which 
has been in existence as many years as yours, 
but I quite understand the difficulty that a mem- 
ber of the programme committee might have in 
arranging for a season’s work when so many sub- 
jects have been covered. These subjects which 
I am about to give you deal with modern every- 
day life and interests, and represent various 
aspects of them which may suit the tastes of 
the different members: 

1. The growing recognition of the place of 
musie and literature. 

2. Report on the centennials of the great men 
in 1909. 

3. The five best novels of the year. 

4. The development of the art of American 
painters and sculptors. 

5. Is the suffrage propaganda conducted in the 
best way? 

6. The minor contemporary poets of England 
and America. 

7. House deedration as a profession for wom- 


8. The scientific discoveries of the year. 

9. The last word from Mars. 

10. The development of organized work to pre- 
vent the spread of the “ white plague.” 

If at any time you would like a list of books 
which would aid the members in preparing pa- 
pers on these various subjects, | should be very 
glad to send it to you. 

I want to ask Our Home Study Club to help 
me a little. I am to lead a “ conversation” at 
our club, on “ The Value of Dialect Poetry,” with 
special reference to James Whitcomb Riley. Is 
there a collection of Riley’s poems in one vol- 
ume?—W. N. B. 

The subject for Conversations at your club— 
“The Value of Dialect Poetry,” with a special 
reference to James Whitcomb Riley—promises 
to be a most interesting one, and, I imagine, will 
provoke discussion. You ask for a single volume 
of Riley’s poems. There is such a one, en- 
titled Poems Here at Home. This will give you 
a wide field to choose from, and many of the 
poems show Riley at his best. There is a com- 
plete edition of his works, both prose and verse, 
but I faney you do not care for that. The edi- 
tion comprises, I believe, twelve volumes. 

I would suggest that you approach the sub- 
ject, “ The Value of Dialect Poetry,” by means 
of comparison, and that you begin with Low- 
ell’s famous Biglow Papers, which were the 
pioneer of dialect verse. The poet in the South 
—Paul Lawrence Dunbar—furnishes a number 
of charming poems. Also the newspaper, The 
itlanta Constitution, will give you other verses. 
With this basis of comparison you will be able 
to form your own judgment as to the value 
of dialect poetry. 
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If you have access to Poole’s Index, look under 


the heading “ Dialect,” and you may be able 
to find magazine articles which would assist you 
in your work. I hope to have the pleasure of 
hearing from you again at some time. 

Our club has chosen for its next season’s work 
the topic, “Some Notable Women and_ their 
Times.” We want to know something of the wom- 
en who have left their mark in the worlds of 
art, science, and literature. George Eliot is our 
first choice, and in the field of education what 
other woman could you group with Emma Wil- 
lard and Alice Freeman Palmer? Our member- 
ship is twenty-five, and we shall all be grateful 
to you for suggestions.—Mrs. A. J. W. 

The subject of your next season’s work in 
yeur club, “Some Notable Women and their 
Times,” is most interesting, and with an ener- 
getic membership of twenty-five you will cer 
tainly have some illuminating papers, I am 
very sure. Starting with George Eliot—and | 
commend your starting-point—I suggest the fol- 
lowing list as being typical of women who repre- 
sent the different branches of art, science, and 
literature: 

Charlotte Bronté; Madame Pasteur, Madame 
Curie (HArpPeER’s Bazar, March, 1908), Maria 
Mitchell; Mrs. Browning; Isabella D’Este; Em 
press of Austria; Dolly Madison; Rosa Bonheur ; 
Ellen Terry, Sarah Bernhardt, and Maude Ad 
ams: Miriam (of Biblical history); Emma 
Willard, Alice Freeman Palmer, and Miss 


, Clough. 


In this ‘last line I have completed your sug- 
gestion by adding Miss Clough’s name in order 
that you will have the opportunity to investigate 
the educational movement among women in 
England through this attractive personality of 
Miss Clough, the sister of Arthur Hugh Clough. 

From this list you will see that George Eliot 
and Charlotte Bronté are the literary women 
Madame Pasteur, Madame Curie, and Maria 
Mitchell the women of science: Mrs. Browning. 
the poet; Isabelle D’Este, the patron of art, 
literature, and science; the Empress of Austria 
the most attractive type of royalty; Dolly Mad 
ison, the type of American royalty; Rosa Bon- 
heur, the woman artist; Ellen Terry, Sarah 
Bernhardt, and Maude Adams, typical women 
of the stage: Miriam, the prototype of the inde- 
pendent progressive woman of the present time. 
The books of reference which will be of the great 
est help to you in the preparation of these topics 
are: 

Letters of George Eliot; Life of the Brontés, 
by Mrs. Gaskell; Pasteur’s Life and Letters; 


Madame Curie and Maria Mitchell—magazine 
articles (see Poole’s Index): Mrs. Browning. 


Love-Letters of Robert Browning and Elizabeth 
Barrett; Isabella D’Este, by Julia Cartwright; 
Vartyrdom of an Empress, for the Empress of 
Austria; Dolly Madison, by Maud Wilder Good- 
win; Rosa Bonheur (see Poole’s Index); Ellen 
Terry, Sarah Bernhardt, and Maude Adams (see 


Poole’s Index); Miriam—the Bible, and The 
Representative Women of the Bible, by George 
Matheson. 
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WITH THE CORRESPONDING 


Miss C.—I wrote to you by mail, but the let- 
ter was returned marked “ Not Found.” The 
name of the clergyman whom your sister is to 
marry should read as follows in the invitation: 

* Rev. William Brown.” 

Kither the above or Mr. Brown is proper for 
a place-card. I would certainly not consider 
it bad form for your sister to visit the mother 
of her fiancé alone. It is customary and also 
perfectly appropriate that she should do so. 

1 am-very glad that your mother has been 
one of our subscribers for so many years, and 
hope that both you and she will feel free to write 
to us frequently for suggestions and advice. It 
is a pleasure to give them. 

Miss H. T.—You do not tell me the amount of 
money the young bride to whom you refer has 
to spend for her trousseau, but I suggest the fol- 
lowing simple wordrobe, which will be quite suf- 


ficient. For travelling I advise either mohair 
or voile for material, and the color to be dark 
blue. Shirtwaists and skirts will not be very 


popular this season, and in place of the coat-and 
skirt suit there is now the one-piece dress and the 
coat. A pretty style is that of Cut Paper Pat- 
terns Nos. 749 and 750 in the March number of 


the Bazar. I would not, of course, embroider 
the gown, but would have soutache braid for 


cuffs on the sleeves, and some simple pattern 
of soutache on the waist. The coat might be 
like the model on page 250 of this same BAZAR. 
I would advise an afternoon dress of gray voile 
or some of the figured voiles in a becoming color, 
or a foulard. A black net dress may be worn 
for church and afternoon wear, and have also 
an extra bodice for evening wear. Possibly your 
friend would prefer a white net, but that soils 
easily. [ would advise a pongee or linen suit, 
and two one-piece shirtwaist dresses. 

This list furnishes a variety and a costume 
to meet each occasion. If you care for further 
details in regard to hats and gloves, shoes and 
stockings, and the little accessories which mean 
so much to a woman’s costume, I shall be glad 
to hear from you again. 

Miss H. M.—Since you have had experience 
as manager and matron in various State insti- 
tutions for eight years, you certainly ought not 
to have any difficulty in obtaining positions 
either in the Playground Association or in set- 
tlement work. I am very glad to answer the 
questions you ask in regard toa, the work of su- 
pervisor in the Playground Association. Your 
first step should be to write to the Field Secre- 
tary of the National Playground Association of 
America—Mr. Lee F. Hanmer, 1 Madison Ave- 
nue, New York City, and ask him to direct you 
to the local association in your State, and to giye 
you information as to how to apply for a posi- 
tion in the association. The work is most inter- 
esting, and you would find it not too taxing; but 
whether or not the salary would equal or exceed 
what you are already receiving I am unable to 
say. The associations are located in all parts 


of the country. and in writing to Mr. Hanmer 
F would ask him for a 
tions. 


list of the local associa- 
Your age would certainly not debar you 
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from becoming a supervisor, and your experience 
should aid you in securing the position. 

You ask fer the address of some millinery 
school and a training school for managing house 


keeper. The best in the country is Pfatt Insti 
tute, Ryerson Street, Brooklyn, New York. Upon 
application a catalogue will be sent you, and 


from this you will learn the different courses 
you might take up, the cost of tuition, and sim 
ilar details 

Since you live in the West, and do not tell 
me whether it will be possible for you to leave 
home, [ am a little at a loss as to what to ad 
vise you in regard to settlement work. In order 
to obtain a position as a settlement worker ‘you 
would have to live, probably, in a settlement 
house and learn the work in that way; and 
would, of course, receive no salary during your 
probation. If you would like to have me send 
you a list of some of the settlements in Chicago 
I shall be very glad to do so. 

Mrs. C. H. D.—It is a pleasure to answer your 
request by mail, and I shall be glad to assist 
you in preparing for your three months’ trip in 
Europe. You are wise to be travelling with 
as little luggage as possible, and you are quite 
right in thinking that you will not need many 
underelothes, as these can be laundered at a few 
hours’ notice in any of the hotels. I would sug- 
gest that you have an extra pair of shoes and 
a pair of slippers; that you start with only 
one hat and buy another as occasion requires; 
that in place of a number of shirtwaists you 
have a silk dress of either black or blue or 
whatever color is becoming to you, as you will 
need this for the table d’héte dinners. Your 
tailored suit must be very satisfactory, and | 
think you are wise to have the extra skirt of 
blue. If possible, you might convert that into 
a dress, by matching the cloth in silk and making 
a one-piece dress of it; or, if not, I would have 
a blue silk waist, two white cotton French crépe 
waists—these you can launder yourself, as they 
do not require ironing—and one flannel waist for 
steamer wear. Your black China-silk kimono 
will answer admirably for the sleeping-car, but 
you will find it too cool for the steamer. On 
none of the lines sailing from New York is it pos- 
sible to rent steamer-rugs, and these are as im- 
portant as any part of your outfit. You cer 
tainly will need an extra wrap. Possibly by 
having a sweater and wearing equestriennes you 
might be able to get on without the wrap, but | 
deubt it very much. You will find it far easier 
to manage an extra wrap than to bother with 
the care of the other garments I have mentioned. 

Baedeker’s Guide Books are by far the best 
and I would recommend that you get one of 
Great Britain and another of Italy—for the part 
of Italy where you mean to travel, and, if you 
will allow me to suggest, you will find it help- 
ful to make a careful study of these books before 
you sail. 

If other questions oceur to you concerning your 
trip, which you would care to ask, I shall be 
very glad to hear from you again. A first trip 
always is occasion for question. 
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We want every woman in America to send for a free sample 
of Milkweed Cream and our booklet telling of the wonderful 
results that follow its daily use. Write today before you forget 

This is the one toilet cream that has proved its merit. 

Milkweed Cream is not a new thing. Your grandmother 

used it, and her matchless complexion testified to its worth. 

It is nature’s own aid to beauty—a skin tonic. A 

very little applied gently to the face, neck and 

hands, night and morning, cleans out the tiny 

pores, stimulates them to renewed activity 

and feeds and nourishes the inner skin 

and surrounding tissues. The certain 

result of this is a complexion 

clear and brilliant in color- 

ing—a skin soft and smooth 

without being shiny 

plump, rounded cheeks 

from which all lines openers Milkweed 


Ptucrrrut TO USE. PREVENT 
AAS READILY ABSORBED. 


and wrinkles have @enrce Flee } Cream is good 
- r sore era Ps 


been taken er for all complexion 
away. a faults. It has a dis- 
.: tN tinct therapeutic action 

on the skin and its glands. 

Excessive rubbing or knead- 

ing is not only unnecessdry, but is 

liable to stretch the skin and cause 

wrinkles. Milkweed Cream is absorbed 

by the skin like dry ground absorbs rain. 

Thus the pores are not clogged up, irritated or 

enlarged as they are by having stuff forced into 

them by rubbing. Milkweed Cream is dainty, fastidious 

, ergs pant eee and refined — a necessary toilet luxury for every woman 


who values her personal appearance. 


Sold by all druggists at 50 cents and $1.00 a jar, or sent postpaid 
on receipt of price. Don’t forget to write for the free sample. 


FREDERICK F. INGRAM CO., 49 Tenth Street, DETROIT, MICH. 





IMPROVES BAD COMPLEXIONS 
PRESERVES GOOD COMPLEXIONS 


When writing to advertisers kindly mention Harper's Bazar. 
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Letters cannot be answered in these columns sooner than two months from the time of their receipt. 
Prompt answers by mail will be sent to correspondents who enclose a self-addressed stamped 
All questions should contain the name and address of the sender, though not for publication. 


is too large to permit an earlier reply. 
envelope in their letters. 


JUNIOR-SENIOR RECEPTION.—I would suggest 
for your class reception that you give a pan- 
tomime party—that is, that the Junior class pre- 
pare pantomime “grinds” for the Seniors, and 
that you give the Seniors the same privilege 
of preparing “ grinds’ for the Juniors. These 
“grinds”” may be on the past school life to- 
gether, or they may be more in the form of 
prophecies as to what their future life will be. 

I would decorate the table for the refreshments 
with violets by all means, if you can obtain 
enough of them to get an effect. It woula be 
necessary, of course, to mass them. I suggest 
that, if your table is a icag one, you have a 
long oval dish filled with a mass of the violets, 
surrounded by ferns or smilax, and that at the 


ends of the table you have cakes frosted in 
white with the class dates in violet, and that 
around these cakes little silk class flags be 


placed, which may serve as souvenirs after the 
reception. You should then arrange smilax or 
ferns on the cloth, and should surround the 
centrepiece with candles in order to obtain an 
attractive lighting. 

An appropriate menu—somewhat simpler than 
the one you speak of, which was given last year, 
is as follows: 

Grapefruit, with maraschino cherries in the cen- 
tre, served in grapefruit glasses or in the grape- 
fruit skins. 

Jellied chicken. with rolls, sandwiches, pickles, 
and olives. 

Endive and beet salad—the beets cut up in tiny 

squares—with French dressing. 
fees decorated with candied violets, little 

frosted with violet, and candies. 
[f you wish to make the menu more elaborate 
you may add between the grapefruit and jellied 
chicken a cream soup and some shell-fish. I 
hope your party will be a great success, and if 
you wish any more details [ will be very glad 
to write again. 

Mrs. L. E. 8.—Could you not dress in Holland 
costume for your fancy-dress entertainment’? It 
is a simple costume to get up, and you can easily 
find illustrations in books that will show you 
what to wear. The simplest Holland costume 
that I know of consists of a perfectly plain full 
black skirt amd a perfectly plain waist turned 
back V-shape in the neck. If you have an old 
waist that you can cut, I would advise you to 
eut the sleeves so that they will reach half-way 
down your upper arm. Wear a white kerchief 
around your shoulders tucked into the waist, a 
string of coral, if you have it, around your 
throat, a Dutch cap made of white muslin, and 
a large blue gingham apron reaching to the bot- 
tom of your skirt and almost around it. 


cakes 








i en 


Cs 
and 
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Mrs. 8S. R. C.—Decorate the rooms for your 
party with pink tulips, and for favors have lit- 
tle cups made of hand-painted tulips on water- 
color paper, filled with candy or salted nuts. 
For amusement get some puzzle-pictures and 
have a progressive picture party. Either two or 
four may work upon the same puzzle at one time, 
and after a given time they progress from one 
table to another. The two progress who have 
placed the largest number of pieces in the puzzle. 
[If you do not care to have a _ picture-puzzle 
party you can have an advertisement party. 

For this you pin an advertisement on the back 
of each of your friends as they arrive. The 
point is for each one to guess from the conver 
sation of the others what she represents. In- 
stead of the advertisements you may pin the 
names of characters in fiction, or characters in 
the life of to-day, and the problem may be the 
same. 

An interesting game to play is for the guests 
to sit informally in a circle, and for each one 
to whisper a question to her right-hand neigh 
bor, and an answer to her left-hand neighbor 
not necessarily an answer to the same question. 
After this has gone around the circle some one 
is asked to tell aloud the question whispered 
to her, and she asks some other member to tell 
aloud the answer whispered to her.. The com 
binations are very amusing. : 

In addition to this you might have a portrait 
show. Pass around slips of paper, each with the 
name of some well-known person on it. Each 
one is expected to draw on her slip of paper 
the portrait of the person whose name is given. 
When this has been done the top of the slip. 
containing the name. is turned down, and the 
portraits are hung on the wall for each one to 
guess whom they represent. 

Appropriate refreshments will be: 

Salad made of apple and celery and served in- 
side hollowed-out tomatoes. 
Sandwiches of different kinds; pickle, cheese, 
lettuce, ete.. served with the salad. 

Iees and cake. 

Five Hunprep.—In a four-handed game of 
five hundred, five ecards should be left in the 
“widow.” Forty-four cards, plus the joker, are 
used, thus inelnding the four-spots. The bidder 
usually leads, although it is the custom in some 
places for the one on the left of the dealer to 
lead. The joker may not be played on a trick 
unless the player is out of the suit which has 
been led. 

The Avondale system of scoring is generally 
used now. It is not necessarily very much better 
than the other, however, if you are accustomed 
to use the other. 
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Please Note the Difference in Labels 


One says “Leaf Lard.” The other says 


“Leaf Brand.”’ 


Many housewives who think they get 
leaf lard never do, because of this same- 
ness in labels. 


They think a pail labeled “‘Leaf Brand’”’ 
contains leaf lard. It never does. 


Neither do pails la- 
beled “Pure Lard.”’ 


The law won’t let a 
label say “Leaf Lard”’ 
unless there is nothing 
but leaf lard in the pail. 


So pails are labeled 
“Leaf Brand,’’ which isn’t saying “ Leaf 
Lard.”’ 

The hope is that you are not clever or 
that you don’t know the law. 

Now that you know, get the lard you 
want. Buy a pail labeled “Armour’s ‘Si- 
mon Pure’ Leaf Lard.” 

If you’ll look for that label you’ll always 
get leaf lard, and you'll get the results in 
your cooking that only leaf lard can 
effect. 

You have never tasted such pastry 


armours 


“Simon Pure” 


Leaf Lard 


ARMOUR 4*%» COMPANY 


as you can make with vzea/ leaf lard. 


It is made from that flaky bit of fat that 
surrounds the hog’s kidneys. There is 
only enough leaf fat to supply one-tenth 
of the people. Those who insist, get it 
all. 


It 1s even better than butter because it 
doesn’t cook so dry. 


And you need use but 
two-thirds as much of 
it, so it’s the most eco- 
nomical. 

We make leaf lard in 
an open kettle just as it 
used to be made on the farm. 

But we use open-jacketed kettles, and 
employ infinite skill. 

Each pail is sealed under government 
inspection. You get this seal unbroken. 

No other lard comes to the housewife 
with such a seal. 

So you can depend on no other lard to 
the same extent. 


Try Armour’s “Simon Pure’’ Leaf Lard 
—veal leaf lard. Learn what it means, 


You’ll use it always. 
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GOOD FORM 


CoLONIAL Party.—Decorate your rooms with 
buff and blue instead of with the usual red, 
white, and blue for your Colonial party. Cheese- 
cloth will do. You can use yellow with blue 
cheese-cloth. 

If your guests are to wear Colonial costumes 
ask them to come each representing some well- 
known person of Colonial times without dis- 
closing to any one who it is to be. Then, after 
the guests have arrived, it should be their first 
duty to discover the names of their companions 
by means of conversation rather than by asking 
questions. It will then be interesting to pass 
a basket containing slips of paper upon which 
subjects for five-minute conversations are writ- 
ten. The two drawing the same subject must 
become partners for the first round, when there 
must be another drawing. The subjects instead 
of being the’ interests of to-day should be those 
of Colonial days, and each one should try to 
converse upon his subject from the standpoint 
of the person whom he represents for the evening. 
This will require some cleverness, but it will be 
interesting and amusing. You must, of course, 
have a Virginia reel during the evening. It 
might appropriately come at the end. Some 
other old-fashioned square dances would also ‘be 
interesting. If you wish to give out some puz- 
zling questions ask them to name the thirteen 
original States. and to give the names of the 
Presidents in order. 

Mrs. F. G.—Yes, it will be good form—the best 
form—to send your husband’s and your card by 
mail to your friends on their receiving days. It 
will not be necessary to acknowledge the calls of 
those who have called upon you in any other way 
during your first year in mourning, even if you 
have seen the friends when they have called. You 
should acknowledge invitations by either sending 
regrets or by sending cards which will be received 
the day of the reception. 

INTRODUCTIONS. — Your letter introducing a 
titled foreigner to your friends should have 
the same form as one introducing any other 
gentleman. It should be addressed to Mrs. Jones, 
unless Mr. Jones is the one whom you particular- 
ly wish him to meet. It should not be addressed 
to both Mr. and Mrs. Jones. ‘The form of the 
letter will depend somewhat upon the degree of 
intimacy both with the gentleman you wish to 
introduce and with Mr. and Mrs. Jones. Under 
any circumstance, it will be better to write a 
second letter to Mrs. Jones and send it by mail. 
In this you can give as many details as you 
choose. The letter of introduction must, of 
course, be open-and should be more or less 
formal. It may read in this way: 

My peAR Mrs. Jones,—I take great pleasure 
in introducing to you Lord Melville, who is to be 
in New York for a few days. I am delighted at 
having the opportunity to bring together friends 
who I know will enjoy each other so much. 

Very cordially yours, 
Mary SMITH. 

Mrs. FE. L. E.—When the members of the club 
arrive pin on their backs, without their knowl- 
edge, the names of different people of the life 
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of to-day, or from fiction, and make them guess 
whom they represent from the conversation of 
the others. One may have “ Veter Pan” pinned 
on her back, another “The Merry Widow,” an- 
other “ Oscar Hammerstein,” still others, “* Mary 
Garden,” * Madame Tetrazzini,” ‘“‘ Maude Adams,” 
“Conried,” “Charles Frohman,’ “ President 
Roosevelt,” “ Mrs. Roosevelt,” “‘ Mr. Taft,” ete. 

Of course it is essential that the names should 
not be at once revealed by the conversation if 
the fun is to be kept up. 

Mrs. E. B.—When introducing your small son 
to a visitor teach him to offer his hand rather 
than to bow. When some one says, “ Thank you,” 
it is still the custom, although an old one, to 
say, “ You are very welcome.” When some one 
says, “ Come to see me, Mrs. ’ it is still the 
rule to say, “I will be very glad to, thank you.” 
The “thank you” is not stilted. Even when you 
reply by saying that you are very well in reply 
to a question in regard to your health, the 
“thank you” is usually added. 

In entering a church with your husband and 
children, you should enter first, the boys next, 
and then your husband. Since the children are 
boys, it is well to teach them even at this tender 
age that ladies should come first. The same 
would be true in entering the pew. In going to 
church with your mother, you should allow her 
to enter first, as you should any guest you hap- 
pen to have, whether young or old. The same 
rule holds in entering a theatre. 

A ehild should always be taught to say, * Will 
you please excuse me?’ when leaving the table. 
Either that or, “May I be excused?” is per 
missible. 

Propuecy Party.—Instead of a “ shower” for 
the bride, since you wish something new, give a 
prophecy-party. Each guest should be required 
to bring a jingle concerning the future of the 
bride. The form of entertainment should be a 
luncheon, and these jingles may be read at the 
table. When the finger-bowls are brought in 
there should be some of the little Japanese water 
flowers in them, which unfold when they touch 
the water, and from them the future of the 
bride should be foretold by some clever member 
of the party. 

After the luncheon hang a sheet across one 
room with the light back of it, and give shadow 
pictures of the future life of the bride. The 
decorations for the luncheon-table should be bride 
roses and smilax. The menu may be as follows: 

Oysters on the half-shell. 
Consommeé in cups. 
Creamed scallops baked in shells. 
French chops. French pease. 
Potatoes Parisienne. 

Fruit salad. 

Peach ice. 

Coffee. 

Toasts.—At a dinner given for a bride or en- 
gaged girl the toast is proposed to the bride. 
She does not rise and drink with the rest, but 
remains in her place, either responding merely 
with a pleasant smile to their good wishes, or 
rising afterward and drinking a toast to them. 
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Write us to-day for your FREE copy 
of the “‘NATIONAL”’ Fall Style Book 
and Samples pictured below. 


“NATIONAL Tailored Suits 


Sretes 510 to $40 R= 
Fall Style Book and Samples FREE 


‘ NATIONAL” Suits are made to the measure of our customers. al! 
of whom send us their orders by mail. We have been making these 
perfect-fitting suits in this way for Twenty-one Years. And all of this 
['wenty-one Years of experience and knowledge and skill can go into 
the making of Your Suit this Fall. 

You select your material from the samples we send you. You 
select your suit from the Style Book. We do all the rest and 
take all the risk. 


THE “NATIONAL” POLICY 


Every “‘NATIONAL”’ Garment has the “‘ NATIONAL” Guarantee Tag 
-our signed Guarantee—attached. This tag says that you may return 
any ““NATIONAL”’ garment) not satisfactory to you and we will 
refund your money and pay express charges both ways. 

The “‘NATIONAL” prepays expressage and postage to alli 
parts of the world. 


“NATIONAL” READY-MADE GARMENTS 


Waists Furs Hats Underwear 
Skirts Dresses Petticoats Misses’ and Girls’ 
Coats Sweaters Hosiery Suits and Coats 


Boys’ Clothing 

Why not learn all the desirable new fash- 
ions from Your Copy of the ‘‘ NATIONAL” 
Style book? It gives you so many new style 
hints, suggests so.much to you, and gives 
such complete information about what is 
going to be worn, that 
it is the one indis- 
pensable fashion 
guide of the 


season. 







This “NATIONAL” Style Book belongs to You; You only 
need write for it 

The ‘‘ NATIONAL” Fall Style Book pictured above is your property. Will you write for it? When 

writing for this FREE Style Book, be sure to state whether you wish samples for a Tailored Suit and state 
the colors you prefer. Samples are sent very cheerfully, but only when asked for. 


National Cloak & Suit Co. ,Lergest Ladies’ Outfitting, 240 W. 24th St., New York City 


Mail Orders Only No Agents or Branch Stores 
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A. M. C.—Clam chowder: Drain the liquor from 
two quarts of clams, and chop them coarsely. 
Mince a half-pound of fat salt pork and put a 
layer of it in the bottom of a large pot; fry until 
crisp, then remove with a split spoon, and fry in 
the fat a large onion, sliced thin. As this be- 
gins to brown put into the kettle the contents 
of a quart can of tomatoes, and a dozen potatoes 
eut into dice of uniform size, and cover all with 
two quarts of cold water. Drop into the liquid 
a small cheese-cloth bag containing a dozen whole 
cloves and a dozen whole allspice. Add a little 
paprika and cook steadily for three and a half 
hours. Now put into the kettle the clams and 
eight Boston crackers or pilot biscuit that have 
soaked for half an hour in milk. Cover closely 
and cook for a half-hour more. If you wish the 
chowder to be very thick you may add at the last 
two tablespoonfuls of browned flour rubbed into 
one tablespoonful of butter. Remove the spice- 
bag and serve the chowder very hot. 

Clam fritters——Make a batter of a cup of milk, 
three eggs, beaten light, a half-teaspoonful of 
salt, and a heaping cup of flour that has been 
sifted with an even teaspoonful of baking-powder. 
Stir in thirty clams, chopped fine, and, if the bat- 
ter is too thin, add a little more flour. Drop by 
the spoonful into deep boiling lard, and fry to a 
golden brown. Remove as soon as done, drain in 
a heated colander, lay for a moment on tissue- 
paper to absorb the grease, and serve at once 
on a very hot dish. 

Mrs. M. H. G.—Preserved kumquats: Wash and 
wipe the tiny tangerines, then weigh them. To 
each pound of the fruit allow a pound of gran- 
ulated sugar. Cover the fruit with water and 
bring to a boil: drain, add more water, and boil 
for three minutes, then drain again and add 
water once more. Boil until tender, and set aside. 
To the sugar add very little water (a teacupful 
to each pound), and the juice of three oranges. 
Put into a preserving-kettle and heat slowly, tak- 
ing care that it does not scorch. Lay in the fruit 
and simmer until this is very tender, but not 
broken. Remove with a split spoon, spread on 
platters to cool, and boil the syrup until thick. 
Pack the kumquats in pint jars, fill these to 
overflowing with the thick, boiling syrup, and 
seal immediately. 

Mrs. H. C. M.—To make mint jelly with a basis 
of apple jelly, proceed as follows: 

Cut into quarters, without peeling, tart apples, 
and put into a porcelain-lined preserving-kettle 
with a very little water, just enough to cover the 
bottom of the vessel. Set at the side of the range, 
cover closely, and simmer until the apples are 
soft and broken. Strain through a jelly-bag, but 
do not squeeze, or the jelly will be cloudy. 
Measure, and allow a pound of granulated sugar 
to each pint of juice. Put the sugar in pans 
in the open oven to heat, stirring occasionally 
that it may become hot all through. Return 
the juice to the fire and bring to a boil. Mean- 


while bruise a large bunch of mint, break and 
tear it to pieces and put into a saucepan, and 
cover with a little boiling water. 
steep 


Allow 
then 


it to 


until the liquid is green, strain, 


squeezing the leaves and stems hard, or, better 
still, putting through a vegetable-press. Avoid 
using much water, as the liquid should be bright 
green. As soon as the apple juice reaches the 
boiling-point add the sugar, boil up once, add 
the mint liquid, and remove from the fire. Put 
a sprig of green mint in the bottom of each jelly- 
glass, pour in the scalding jelly, and set aside to 
form before sealing. 

If one wishes to make the jelly greener than it 
would be if prepared as I have directed, one may 
buy at any grocer’s an excellent vegetable color- 
ing matter which will make the jelly a vivid 
green. This preparation is harmless. 

Mrs. J. U. M.—For baked veal cutlets have 
the meat prepared as for frying. Sprinkle the 
cutlets with salt and pepper, dip in cracker dust, 
then in beaten egg, then in cracker dust again. 
Set aside in the ice-chest long enough for the 
coating to stiffen, then transfer to your covered 
roaster. Roast, basting every five minutes with 
melted butter. Allow about twenty minutes, 
cooking in a moderate oven. 

Kk. A. W.—Risen sally lunn: Into a cup of 
milk pour a cup of scalding water, and when 
the mixture is blood-warm add a half-teaspoon- 
ful of baking-soda, a teaspoonful of salt, a half- 
cup of melted butter, and a half yeast-cake that 
has been dissolved in a gill of warm water. 
Have a quart of flour sifted into a large bowl, 
and pour the liquid into this, stirring steadily. 
Beat hard for several minutes until smooth ani 
light before setting to rise in a warm place fo 
six or seven hours or until light. As soon as 
the batter is well beaten, it should be turned 
into a deep tin well greased. What is known 
as a “ Turk’s-head mould” is excellent for this 
purpose. When ready to bake lift carefully to 
the oven, not to jar the bread and thus cause 
it to fall. Cover for the first fifteen minutes 
of baking, then uncover and brown. When 
done transfer to a hot plate and serve. 

Mrs. F. B. F.—Salmon loaf: Flake cold 
boiled salmon or the contents of a can of salmon 
into bits with a silver fork. If the salmon is 
of the canned variety turn it from the tin sev- 
eral hours before using; drain off the liquor. 
and set in the ice-chest. To the flaked salmon 
add a half-cup of cream or rich milk and two 
beaten eggs. Season with salt and pepper and 
the juice of a half-lemon. Stir in a handful 
of very fine crumbs; mix well, adding as you 
do so a tablespoonful of melted butter. Turn 
into a greased mould, and bake in a steady oven 
for three-quarters of an hour. Turn upon a 
heated platter, and pour over and around the 
loaf a rich white sauce into which has been 
stirred a tablespoonful of minced parsley. 

A pudding can be baked instead of boiled or 
steamed, but of course this process takes much 
less time than would the steaming method. 
If one has a recipe for a boiled pudding the 
directions may. be followed exactly, and the 
mixture can be turned into a buttered pudding 
dish and baked. Steaming or boiling takes al- 
ways twice as long—sometimes three times as 
long as does baking. 
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REMEMBER this trademark and re- 
fuse substitutes. Old Dutch Cleanser 3 
is the only article which cleans, 
scrubs, scours and polishes—that is 
free from caustic and acids—that 
cleans mechanically, not chemi- 
cally. Ideal for house- cleaning 
time, because it 


Chases 
Dirt 













: 
Large Sifting- 


cmnlOc 


At all Grocers 
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Nore —When ordering patterns readers are cautioned to send number and size of pattern desired. 


including street, city, and State, legibly written. 


postage stamps, postal note, or check 


CHARMING and most useful gown is this 
It has the quality ot 
being convertible into two gowns by being 
underslips. 
with embroidery of black and gold it is beauti- 
or with lace-work in black on the brassiére. 
made for the brassiére 


one numbered 783. 


worn over different 
ful, 

Two designs have been 
of the evening gown, Nos. 354 
and 355, one in embroidery, 
the other in lace, so that one 
or the other may be suitable 
no matter what the material 
selected for the gown. The 
main elaboration of the gown 
lies in this brassiére, although 
embroidered scarf ends are 
added to the girdle of the black 
embroidered gown, and addi- 
tio. 1l lace ornaments are 
scattered above the hem of the 
other. 

There is greater scope 
individuality in executing the 
embroidered design, as one 
may use either self or con- 
trasting tones, and chenille, 
gold thread or cord, spangles 
or beads, ii well introduced, 
add greatly to the finished 
work. 

Twisted silk will be found 
easier to handle than flosses, 
and a new extra-large size, 
which is intended for knitting. 


for 


is admirable for heavy needle- 
work. 
Flosses, however. should be 


used if the foundation mate- 
rial is very thin—as chiffon 


cloth, voile, or net—the work 
then being done over heavy 
paper or through a muslin 
pattern. 

Plain satin-stitch with mo- 


tives raised, some appreciably 
higher than others, will prove 
an effective treatment. Couch 
ed outlines of goldethread are 
satisfactory, while small beads 
may border some of the mo 
tives. 

At top and ‘bottom of the 
brassiére are a number of sec- 
tions, some with rounded edge. 
and some pointed—these are 
latticed across with twisted 


silk and a bead placed at each 
crossing. 
Following the same design 


Sizes, 3 


EMBROIDERY DESIGN. 


Price, 


Over 


—— 


SIMPLE 


In all cases money must accompany order. 
For terms for the cutting of special patterns see pattern advertisement page. 


black 





EVENING GOWN. NO. 
38, 40, and 42 inches bust 


Price, 35 cents 
NO. 354. 


2, 34, 36, 
measu re. 


75 cents, including scart end 


is the embroidery 
which finish a jetted girdle. 

The gown should be made to wear over a Di- 
rectoire slip such as our No. 721. 
thin part of the gown should be made separate 
from this foundation slip if the plan is to use 
it with different effects. 





783. 


together with full address, 
Kemittances may be made in form of 


at the top of the scarf ends 


The outside 


The lace or chiffon of 
which the skirt part is made 
is fastened to the brassiére 
and is put on with that over 
the slip. The guimpe shown 
in the illustration on this page 
may be worn, or a high-neck 
guimpe with transparent stock 
collar, or the gown may be 
worn low neck, as shown on 
the second page following this, 
with no sleeves or a small 
tucked or draped sleeve. The 
guimpe may be made separate 
from the underslip or at- 
tached to it, as preferred. If 
it is separate, the gown may 
be used in four different ways: 
As a full-dress evening gown, 
low cut and sleeveless; as a 
dinner dress with half or full 
length sleeve and yoke with 
Dutch neck; as a reception or 


theatre dress with high-neck 
yoke and long sleeves; and in 
any of the forms over differ- 
ent colored slips. 

The edges of the brassiére 
are finished with a band of 


satin, and the girdle may be 
made in the form of a jetted 
rope or net work. The slight 
fiilness of the skirt may be 
belted in to give a princess 
form by drawing the girdle 
rather low, or the Empire ef- 
fect, as seen on the suecceed- 
ing page, may be chosen. 

The quantity of material 
needed for the Directoire slip 
is 10%, yards, 36 inches wide. 
The price of the slip pattern 
is 15 cents. For the gown 
6, yards 27 inches wide or 
5Y yards 36 inches wide are 
needed. 

Materials for *he embroid 
ery can be bought of the Ba- 
ZAR at 40 cents the half-dozen 
skeins. A color scheme for 
any gown will be sent if 
stamped envelope and sample 
are encloged. 
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| Have a Diamond Dye Day NOW 


Now is the time for a Diamond Dye Day—now—in open-window weather, when the days are 
just right for dipping and drying. And now is the time to get your new Fall clothes ready, too. 

Go up in your garret. Go through your old packing-trunks and bureaus. There are lots 

of old things that are only slightly worn—dresses, skirts, waists, remnants of goods that only 








need a dip in Diamond Dyes to be as fresh and bright and new as ever. [es 
Dyeing with Diamond Dyes is as easy as Washing a handkerchief. And it’s such fun, | 
too—so fascinating to watch the new colors come into the goods. 
Even if you aren’t going to do your dress-making for a few weeks yet, do your dyeing 
| now—while the weather is fine—while the work dries so well out-of-doors. 
Have your Diamond Dye Day to-morrow or the next bright, sunny day that comes. | 
You've no idea what it means to you—no idea of the pretty changes you can have in your | 
wardrobe, how stylishly you can dress. 
“ Once every so often I have what I call my Diamond Dye Days. I usually wait until the children need some 
i new things. ‘Then I take all the clothes I have been keeping, and decide what I can make for the children and 
| what for myself. | 
i *“*I dye one color at a time, and by noon I am through and the clothes on the line to dry. Lots of things I 
| dye whole, without ripping them up or removing the linings, unless I intend to make them over. Altogether, 
I think Diamond Dyes easily save me $100 a year. And they’re so easy to use and so sure that I look forward 
{ to my Diamond Dye Days.”—Mks. H. M. MARTIN, St. Paul, Minn. 
' 
i Important Facts About Goods to be Dyed: 
ha | Diamond Dyes are the Standard of the world, and namely : Diamond Dyes for Wool, and Diamond Dyes 
always give perfect results. You must be sure that you for Cotton, 
get the real Diamond Dyes and the kind of Diamond Dyes Diamond Dyes for Wool cannot be used for coloring 
adapted to the article you intend to dye. Cotton, Linen, or other Mixed Goods, but are especially 
af ° . . . . . d tr Mf . . « _ 5 -_ , . 
Beware of imitations of Diamond Dyes. Imita- Cea Bete Silk, or other animal fibres which take 
: . . 1 J icKly. 
tors who make only one kind of dye claim that their cited Dyes for Cotton are especially adapted for | 


imitations will color Wool, Silk, or Cotton (“all fab- G45 "7 yaar ain dice emthd : 
rics”’) equally well. This claim is false, because no th. dye lowly. ee Oe ae, SS ee ep 
dye that will give the finest results on Wool, Silk, or “Mixed Goods,” also known as “‘ Union Goods,” are 
other anima fibres can be used successfully for made chiefly of either Cotton, Linen, or other vegetable 
dyeing Cotton, Linen, or other vegetable fibres. For fibres. Por this reason our Diamond Dyes for Cotton are 
this reason we make two kinds of Diamond Dyes, the best dyes made for these goods. 

hee Send us your nameand address (be sure to mention your dealer’ 
Diamond Dye Annual Free name and tell us whether he sells Diamond Dyes) and we will 
send youa copy of the famous Diamond Dye Annual, acopy of the Direction Book, and 36 samples of dyed cloth, all FREE. 
Address WELLS & RICHARDSON CO., BURLINGTON, VT. 
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When writing to advertisers kindly mention Harper's Bazar. 





HARPER’S BAZAR 
CUT PAPER PATTERNS 


lace brassiére. This lace, although one of 

the daintiest of braid-made laces, is also 
one that may be done with practically no lace 
stitchery, the entire work being brought about 
by a dexterous use of the braids. One can thus 
reproduce very accurately the designs of Du- 
chesse lace. Motives of Princess Louise appliqué 
are let into the work, giving variety, and the 
sampler shows the varieties required by this pat- 
tern. A scalloped braid, which can be drawn up 
and sewed into little eight-petalled roses, is also 
used to edge the scrolls which are such a char- 
acteristic feature in Duchesse patterns. Two sizes 
of lozenge-shaped braid are used for leaves, some- 
times singly, oftener sewed together. It will 
be seen that one side has a heavier edge than the 
other, and this heavy edge is used as the outer 
edge of leaves, the edges having no cord being 
sewed together and drawn flat. A narrow draw- 
braid is used for the stems in appliqué motives 
and a wider one for large leaf forms. For the 
background work there is a picot braid. A dull- 
pointed tapestry needle is used for this, the braid 
being threaded through it and stitched back and 
forth like a thread. You may either secure it 
with a knot-stitch, as you sew through differ- 
ent motives, or else with a No. 150 cotton sew 
around the various figures. The thread is so 
fine that you may pass from point to point by 
simply giving the thread a few turns around 
the picot and not fastening off each time. Where 
the picot is laid in lattice weave, it is secured by 
the finer cotton being sewed around it. Work 
with the wrong side of the lace toward you, and 
shape the rose forms and leaves of lozenge 
braid before basting them to the pattern. In 
making the appliqué motives, make and baste 
the braids and motives in position first, then 
lay on the net, fastening it to the flower sprays 
with knotted stitches one-quarter inch or so long. 

By using only the upper portion of the bras- 
siére design, a pretty bertha is the result—a 
pretty finish for a low neck. 

Triangular-shaped motives ornament the skirt, 
and scattered between are tiny sprays of leaves 
and roses, selected at random from the brassiére 
design. 


Pisce bra LOUISE braids are used for the 





SAMPLER OF LACE BRAIDS USED. 














EVENING GOWN OF WHITE CHIFFON. NO. 783. 


Sizes, 32, 34, 36, 38, 40, and 42 inches bust measure. 
Price, 35 cents, 
EMBROIDERY DESIGN. NO. 355. 


Price, $1.00, including skirt ornament. 


It is always possible to adjust a braid-made 
lace and remdel it, as you may cut between the 
motives, and join again with picot, without ex- 
periencing that feeling of vandalism suggested 
by the cutting of a real lace, and so you need 
not fear that your labors will be lost when 
brassiére models cease to be in high favor. 

Black lace braids are also obtainable for this 
lace, with the exception of the smaller leaf, and 
the stem braid used in the appliqué motives; but 
embroidery may be introduced for these. The 
price of the lace braids for the brassié@re is $5.50, 
and 60 cents for materials for one skirt ornament, 
either in black or white. 
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HARPER'S BAZAR 


The Mattress 


that is 
Built- 
Not 
Stuffed 
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The Mattress That is Builti—Not Stuffed 


ermoor lo. 











This trade mark always 
on the real Ostermoor 














REGULAR SIZES AND PRICES 
2 feat 6 inches wide, 
25 ibe. $8.35 


3 feet wide, 30 Ite, 10.00 
5 fon 6 inches wide, 11:70 


4 feet wide, 40 the, 13.35 


4 feet 6 inches wide. 15.00) 


All 6 feet 3 inches long. 


Express Charges Prepaid. 


In two parts, 50 cents extra, 
Special sizes, special prices. 




















That slogan, ‘‘ Built—not Stuffed’’ ought to commend itself 
to every seeker of sleeping comfort. ‘The Ostermoor idea is 


that a mattress should be honestly made; of best 
materials; and fill, in the most perfect manner 
possible, the need for which it was intended. 


Does that idea appeal to you? 


THE OSTERMOOR mattress is the expression of 
honest handiwork. The soft, sanitary sheets are laid up by 
craftsmen in their line, layer on layer, and the whole enclosed 
in its covering of ticking entirely by hand. ‘There is no 
stufing of animal hair or other doubtful substances into a bag 
and calling it a mattress. The OSTERMOOR is clezsn, sani- 
tary and comfortable beyond compare, and is dust-proof, damp- 
proof, and vermin-proof. 

Buy an OSTERMOOR—and an OSTERMOOR only— 
if you really want the maximum of sleep-giving comfort; the 
satisfaction of cleanliness and health under you during the 
resting hours. 


Send for our 144-page Book “The Test of Time” with 
Samples of Ticking—Free 


The Ostermoor mattress is not for sale by stores generally, but there’s an 
Ostermoor dealer in most places—the livest merchant in town. Write us 
and we'll give you his name. But don’t take chances with imitations at 
other stores—make sure you're getting the genuine Ostermoor—our trade- 
mark label is your guarantee. We will ship you a mattress by express pre- 
paid same day your check is received by us when we have no dealer or 
he has none in stock. The free book—don’t forget it—a postal brings it. 


OSTERMOOR & CO., 153 Elizabeth Street, New York 


Canadian Agenoy: Alaska Feather @ Down Oo., Ltd., Montreal. 





When writing to advertisers kindly mention Harper’s Bazar. 


















illustrated 


WO very useful patterns 
here. The first is a travelling slip-on, a 


are 


garment which is simply made, easily 
fitted, and most easily put on when needed. It 
is designed especially for the convenience of 
travellers, for use on steamers and sleeping-cars, 
to be slipped on when one goes to the wash- 
room. It is infinitely more dignified than the 
usual kimono, and just as easy to get into in a 
hurry. It may be made of pongee, preferably, 
or of grass linen if a less expensive garment is 
necessary. Both wash well, and the buttons may 
be put on with split rings and taken off when the 
slip-on goes to the-laundry. 

Made of natural-color pongee or linen without 
lining and with a collar facing of white pongee 
or linen, the slip-on is a very near relative of the 
popular motor-coat. It will take about 7 yards 
of 36-inch pongee or 9 yards 27 inches wide. 





No. 


TRAVELLING 787. 


Sizes, small, medium, and large. 
Price, 25 cents. 


SLIP-ON, 


HARPER'S 


CUT PAPER PATTERNS 









BAZAR 








No. 


Sizes, small, medium, and large 
Price, 15 cents. 


Novel lingerie models are always in demand, 
and for the summer woman’s handiwork they are 


particularly delightful. Pretty, dainty, hand- 
sewing and finely whipped-in insertions and 


edges, with feather-stitching and hem-stitching, 
make the plain fine nainsook royal in effect 

The “ pillow-slip ” drawers, as the French de- 
signer calls this new model, are quite unusual 
in cut. They are made in one part, seamed if 
the width of the material makes it necessary. 
The cut is such that a section of the material 
falls at the back with much the effect of a short 
petticoat. In the illustration, at the left side, 
this back “curtain” effect is shown, as 
from the back. 


seen 





No. 779. 


BABY’S EATING BIB. 


Sizes, 2, 3, and 4 years 
Price, 


ro cents 
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The PRINTZESS idea 


of tailoring makes good at the four 
points where you’re usually disappoint- 
ed—at collar, shoulder, front and hips 
they fit so smoothly you feel at home 
in them at once. 


DISTINCTION im DRESS 


The PRINTZESS label guar 
antees your satisfaction. 


































bnap Compiete Style Book F on 
rheir styles antedate the ordinary gar- request. 
ments—just far enough in advance to be . 
really distinctive in their refined appeal 
to your good taste. Made in Cleveland 
by PRINTZ-BIEDERMAN and sold 


at good stores every where. 














This Mark Means 


that here is one of the four proof-points of PRINTZESS Fit—where 
at the first try-on you can certainly and plainly distinguish 
the unique perfection of PRINTZESS tailoring. 


The Printz-Biederman Co., Cleveland, Ohio 
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August 20 
BREAKFAST 
Sliced we and 


Friday, 


cream. 


Eggs baked in tomatoes; French 
toast; coffee. 
LUNCHEON 
Cold baked beans, sauce tartare 
in lemon cups. 

Little baked custards and cake; 
iced coTee. 

DINNER 
Little Neck clams on _half-shell. 
Salmon, steamed, with puraco 
balls and. white sauce; creamed 


Lima beans. 
short - cake 
Coffee. 
August 21 


cucumbers ; 
raspberry 
cream. 
Saturday, 
BREAKFAST 


Red - and 


Cold moulded cereal; berries and 
cream. 

Broiled panfish; French-fried. po- 
tatoes; corn muffins; coffee. 
LUNCHEON 
Spanish omelette; biscuits; tea. 
Lettuce and cream-cheese salad. 
Plums. 

DINNER 
Chilled bouillon. 

Lamb chops, mint jelly; scalloped 
corn: potatoes. 

Tomato salad. 

Cold cocoanut pudding with cus- 
tard sauce. 

Coffee. 

Sunday, August 22 
BREAKFAST 
Melons. 

Codfish cutlets; pop-overs; coffee. 
DINNER 
Roast breast of veal, stuffed; 
fresh mushrooms, bak in 
cream ; sweet-potatoes. 
Lettuce and cucumber salad. 
Frozen red _ raspberry’ sherbet; 
cake; coffee. 

SUPPER 
Tomato and sweetbread salad 
with mayonnaise; sandwiches; 
olives. 

Watermelon balis; cake; iced 
fruit lemonade. 
Monday, August 23 


BREAKFAST 
Blackberries and cream. 
Broiled bacon; hashed creamed 
potatoes; .rolls; coffee. 
LUNCHEON 
Rice croquettes with white sauce ; 
tea. 


Lettuce and string-bean salad 
with mayonnaise. 
Cake. 
DINNER 
Veal (from Sunday) with toma- 
toes, in casserole; cauliflower, 


potatoes. 
Pineapple sa'ad on_ lettuce. 
Deep peach tat and cream. 
‘ 


ee. 
Tuesday, August 25 
BREAKFAST 
Baked apples and cream. 
Parsley omelette; fried tomatoes ; 
whole-wheat muffins; coffee. 
LUNCHEON 
Spinach baked in timbale moulds 
with hard-boiled eggs and white 


sauce: potatoes. 
Gooseberry ee iced choco- 
ate. 


DINNER 
Cream of carrot soup. 


Stuffed baked whitefish; corn frit- 
ters; potatoes. 
Frozen plum sherbet ; lady-fingers. 
Coffee. 
Wednesday, August 25 
BREAKFAST 
Melons. 

Broiled dried beef and poached 
eggs; sally-lunn; coffee. 
LUNCHEON 
Stuffed eggs on anchovy toast 
with mayonnaise. 
Blueberries and cream; iced tea. 
DINNER 
Clear rice soup. 

Fish soufflé (from Tuesday), 
fried summer squash; potatoes. 
Lettuce and tomato salad. 
Plum tart. 

Coffee. 

Thursday, August 26 
BREAKFAST 
Peaches. 

Fried clam _ fritters; buttered 
toast; coffee. 

Coffee bread. 


LUNCHEON 
Cream-cheese balls in green pep- 
pers, French dressing; sand- 

wiches ; olives. 
Cream puffs ; berries; iced 
DINNER 
Cream of corn soup (popped corn 


Beef 


coffee. 


tomato sauce ; 
spinach. 
cakes. 


loaf 
rice croquettes ; 
Peach surprise ; 
Coffee. 
Friday, August 27 
BREAKFAST 
Baked pears and cream. 
Broiled fresh mushrooms; cream- 
ed potatoes; pop-overs; coffee. 
LUNCHEON 
Cold sliced beef loaf; baked po 
tatoes. 
Cucumber-jelly salad with mayon- 
naise. 

Iced grape juice and cake. 
DINNER 
Iced bouillon. 
sliced halibut; 
beans; potatoes. 
Lettuce salad. 
Blueberry pudding and 

Coffee. 
Saturday, August 28 
BREAKFAST 
Melons. 
baked in green peppers; 
French toast; coffee. 
Orange marmalade. 
LUNCHEON 
olive salad; 
olives. 

Sliced peaches and cream; 
cookies; iced tea. 
DINNER 
ehicken with pimentoes 

and rice; spinach 
Lettuce and tomato salad. 
Baked caramel custard. 
Coffee. 
Sunday, August 29 
BREAKFAST 
Cold moulded oatmeal: 


roiled string- 


cream. 


Eggs 


Potato and rolls ; 


sugar 


Stewed 


sliced 


Fri- 
coffee. 


peaches and “cream. 
Halibut 
day) ; 


croquettes (from 
white muffins: 


DINNER 
Cold sliced tongue; corn 
baked potatoes. 
Pineapple and lettuce salad. 
Frozen watermelon. Coffee. 
SUPPER 
Jellied chicken loaf (from Satur- 
day); olives; sandwiches. 
Lettuce salad with chopped pep- 
pers and egg. 


oysters ; 


Peach short-cake and cream: 
iced coffee. 
Monday, August 30 
BREAKFAST 
Melons. 

Broiled bacon in potatoes; corn 
bread; coffee. 
LUNCHEON 
Cold sliced tongue; rolls; pickles. 
Berries and cake; iced tea. 


DINNER 
Cream of lettuce soup. 
Broiled mutton steaks with toma 
to sauce; potatoes; Lima beans. 
Chocolate custard on lady-fingers. 
Coffee. 
Tuesday, August 31 
BREAKFAST 
Berries and cream. 

Eggs baked in cream; chopped 
browned potatoes; Boston brown 
bread toast; coffee. 

LUNCHEON 

Mutton souffé (from 
biscuits ; ° tea. 

Plums and pears. 


Monday). 


DINNER 
Tomato bisque. 
Veal chops, breaded: baked stuff- 


ed tomatoes: potatoes. 
Peach compote and cream. 
Coffee. 
Wednesday, September 1 
BREAKFAST 
Apricots and pears. 
Corn fritters; rolls: coffee. 
Orange marmalade. 
LUNCHEON 


Baked stuffed eggplant: English 
muffins; tea. 
Saked apples and cream. 
DINNER 
Cream of spinach soup. 
Lamb and tomato stew: potatu 
croquettes; stuffed green  pep- 


pers 
Frozen one hes and cake 
offee. 
re September 2 
BREAKFAST 
scrambled with 
rusks; coffee. 
LUNCHEON 
lamb on toast 
Wednesday): tea; 
cuits. 
and nut salad with 
mayonnaise. 
Cookies and cream 
DINNER 
Clams on the half-shell. 
Broiled Delmonico steak: carrot 
balls in cream: potatoes. 
Lettuce and green-pepper salad. 
Rlueberry’ pie. Coffee. 
Friday, ‘September 3 


Eggs tomatoes ; 


Minced 
(from 


rounds 
bis- 


Cucumber 


cheese. 


RREAKFAST 

Cold moulded farina ; sliced 
peaches and cream. ° 

Broiled tomatoes, Astoria: diced 

potatoes: corn muffins: coffee. 
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LUNCHEON 
salmon with mayonnaise 
and capers; rolls; tea. 
Melons. 
DINNER 
of rice soup. 
stuffed 


Cold 


Cream 
weakfish ; 
cucumbers; potatoes. 
Apricot ice; cake. 
Coffee. 
Saturday, September 4 
BREAKFAST 
Grapes. 
Creamed weakfish (from Friday) 
on toast rounds; toasted muffins: 
coffee. 
LUNCHEON 
and tomatoes 
cheese; tea. 
Lettuce and tomato salad 
mayonnaise; wafers. 
Berries. 
DINNER 
Clear soup with tapioca. 
Veal cutlet with tomato sauce; 
baked corn; potatoes. 
Deep blueberry tart. 
Coffee. 
Sunday, September 5 
BREAKFAST 
Melons. 
eggs on toast; 
bread; coffee. 
DINNER 
of mutton; currant 
jelly in lemon cups: sweet-po- 
tato puff; cauliflower. 
Lettuce and banana salad. 


Baked baked 


with 
with 


Spaghetti 


Poached corn- 


Roast leg 


Frozen fig pudding: cake. 
Coffee. 
SUPPER 
Sliced leg of mutton; cauliflower 
salad with mayonnaise in red 
peppers: rolls; coffee. 
Peach short-cake and cream. 
Monday, September 6 
BREAKFAST 
Grapes and plums 
Broiled bacon and liver on skew- 
ers; rolls; coffee. 
LUNCHEON 
Rice croquettes with cheese 
sauce; tea. 
Tomato and pea salad with may- 
onnaise. 
Fresh apple sauce. 
DINNER 
Bean soup (from mutton bone) 
Chicken fricassee; eggplant: boil- 
ed rice. 
Agee, charlotte. 
ee. 
niet "Bepionber 7 
BREAKFAST 
Baked pears and cream 
Mushrooms and bacon; buttered 
toast; coffee. 
Orange marmalade. 
LUNCHEON 
Creamed chicken in baker's loaf; 
tea. 
Blackberries and cream: cake. 
DINNER (COMPANY) 

Clams on the half-shell. 
Clear soup with noodles. 
Creamed scallops in ramekins. 
Roast of lamb; pease; glazed 
sweet - potatoes ; string - beans ; 


mint jelly. e 


Lettuce and sliced tomato salad. 
Peach ice-cream; cakes. 
Coffee. 

Wednesday, Septeniber 8 
BREAKFAST 
Melons. 

Plain omelette: hashed creamed 
potatoes, browned; muffins; cof- 
fee. 

LUNCHEON 
Stuffed baked tomatoes; rolls; 


tea. 
Chocolate éclairs. 
DINNER 
Cream of corn soup. 


MONTH 


MENUS FOR A 


Lamb, reheated in gravy; rice 
croquettes ; . eggplant. 
French peach pie. 
Coffee. 

Thursday, September 9 
BREAKFAST 
Grapes. 

Frizzled dried beef and _ toma- 
toes; honey muffins; coffee. 
LUNCHEON 
Deviled sardines on toast; ol- 
ives; baked potatoes; tea. 
Fruit and cake. 

DINNER 
Mock-turtle soup (from lamb 
bones). 

Hamburg steak surrounded with 
earrot balls; pease; French-fried 
potatoes. 

Lemon meringue pie. 
Coffee. 

Friday, September 10 
BREAKFAST 
Peaches. 

Creamed baked salt mackerel; 


potatoes; rolls; coffee. 

LUNCHEON 

in peppers; 
tea 


Eggs baked biscuits ; 


Tomato salad with mayonnaise. 
Gingerbread. 
DINNER 
Oyster soup. 
Slices of cod, fried; baked stuff- 


ed tomatoes; Ee 
Peach cottage pudding, steamed, 
hard sauce. Coffee. 


Saturday, September 11 
BREAKFAST 
Melons. 
omelette; browned 
whole-wheat muffins ; 
fee. 
LUNCHEON 
corn custard; 
tatoes; tea 
Fruit and cookies. 
DINNER 
Cream of pea soup. 

Veal pot-pie; succotash ; potatoes. 
Apple pie and whipped cream. 
Coffee. 

Sunday, September 12 
BREAKFAST 
Cold moulded oatmeal and peach- 
es with cream. 

Stewed kidneys in brown gravy 
on toast; rolls; coffee. 
DINNER 
Cream of beet soup. 
Maryland chicken; corn fritters; 
sweet-potato puff; jelly. 
compote with almonds 
whipped cream. Coffee 

SUPPER 
lobster in chafing-dish , 
biscuits; coffee. 
String-bean salad in red peppers. 
Sliced peaches and cake. 
Monday, September Li 
BREAKFAST 
Grapes. 
scrambled with 
creamed potatoes ; 
coffee. 
LUNCHEON 
Chicken . (from Sunday ) re- 
heated with chopped peppers; 
e 


Spanish 
tatoes ; 


po- 
cot- 


Baked sweet po- 


Pear and 


Creamed 


chopped 
toast; 


Eggs 
parsley ; 


tea. 
and cake. 
DINNER 
Chicken and rice soup. 
chops; baked sweet-pota- 
toes; eggplant. 
Deep _— tart. 
0 ffee. 
Tuesday, September 1; 
BREAKFAST 
Melons. 
Broiled bacon; rolls; coffee. 
Toast strips and honey. 
LUNCHEON 
Stuffed baked cucumbers 
white sauce; biscuits: 


Fruit 


Veal 


with 
tea. 





Lettuce and hard-boiled egg 
salad. 
Spice cakes. 
DINNER 
Clear tomato soup. 

Fore quarter of lamb; baked egg- 
plant and cheese; potatoes. 
Cold rice and raisin pudding. 

Coffee. 


Wednesday, September 5 
BREAKFAST 

Baked apples and cream. 

Poached eggs on toast with black 

butter; rolls; coffee. 
LUNCHEON (COMPANY) 
Frosted grapes. 

Clam soup with cream. 
Deviled crabs, parsley butter. 
Sweetbread croquettes ; pease ; 
sweet-potato puff in individual 
dishes; tea. 

Tomato and endive salad. 
Frozen peaches and cake. 
DINNER 

(from fore quarter of 

fried tomatoes; potatoes. 

Lettuce salad. 

Fruit and cake. 

Coffee. 
Thursday, September 16 
BREAKFAST 
Gra ~ t- plums. 

Eggs bake cream ; 

fried caalaest rice muffins; 

fee. 
LUNCHEON 

Lamb croquettes (from roast); 

fried sweet-potatoes; tea 
Grapes and plums. 
DINNER 

Clear soup with crofitons (from 

lamb bones). 

Corned beef; turnip cups with 
creamed carrots; potatoes. 
Baked —— vand cream. 

Coff 
Friday, Se pie mber I 
BREAKFAST 


Chops 
lamb) ; 


French- 
cof- 


Melons. 
Corn fritters; hashed browned 
sweet-potatoes; pop-overs: coffee. 


Toast strips and marmalade. 
LUNCHEON 


Fried smelts with sauce tartare; 
baked potatoes; tea. 
Baked pears. 

DINNER 
Broiled bluefish; baked = stuffed 
red peppers: cauliflower. 
af and tomato salad. 

‘ig jelly and whipped cream. 
Coffee. 

Saturday, September 18 


BREAKFAST 


Sliced peaches and cream. 


Browned corned-beef hash; rolls: 
coffee. 
LUNCHEON 
Scalloped fish (from Friday) 
English muffins, toasted; tea 
Fresh apple sauce and _ ginger- 
bread. 
DINNER 
Cream of celery soup. 
Club steak, planked, with sliced 


vegetables ; baked tomatoes. 
Peach meringue pie. 
Coffee 
Sunday, September 19 
BREAKFAST 


Melons. 

Boiled eggs: rolls: coffee. 
Fairy griddle cakes and honey. 
DINNER 
Baked ham: cauliflower au gra- 
tin: sweet potatoes. 
Lettuce, tomato, and cucumber 
salad. 

Frozen watermelon. 
Coffee. 

SUPPER 
Crab meat, Newburgh: biscuits: 


coffee. 
Peaches and cake. 
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CED Chocolate Pudding with Cus- 


| tard Sauce—a delightful dessert that | 
every member of the family can enjoy. 
@ Or—what could be more dainty and grateful for 


a Summer dessert than creamy blanc-mange, served with a bright 
bit of jelly or a few fresh berries. You can easily make them in half 
an hour with 


KINGSFORD’S CORN STARCH 


@ Now, think of cherry pie, berry pie, peach and apple pie—if you 
want light, flaky pie-crust just try part Kingsford’s Corn Starch with 
your flour. The Book tells. 
@ Send a post card today, and we will mail without 
charge our remarkable little Cook Book “‘Q’’—with 
One Hundred Cool Desserts for Hot Weather. 


T. KINGSFORD & SON, OSWEGO, N. Y. 


NATIONAL STARCH CO., Successors 


When writing to advertisers kindly mention Harper's Bazar. 











HARPER'S BAZAR 
RECEIPTS FOR THE MONTH’S MENUS 


Steamed saimon with potato balls.—Pick up 


the contents of a large can of salmon; add 
salt, pepper, and a tablespoonful of lemon juice; 
beat smooth and gradually fold in a small cup- 
ful of whipped cream; put into a buttered mould 
and steam three-quarters of an hour; turn out 
and surround with piles of potato balls covered 
with melted butter and chopped parsley. 

Mushrooms baked in cream.—Put rounds of 
toast on the bottom of a deep dish -and spread 
with very thick cream; sprinkle with salt and 
paprika; lay.~on them large peeled mushrooms 
and cover with the cream and seasoning; cover 
closely and bake in a hot oven for forty-five 
minutes; remove from the fire, but let the dish 
remain covered for five minutes before serving. 

Watermelon balls—Cut a fine melon into 
halves and with a large potato-scoop cut out into 
balls; sweeten, flavor highly, and chill; serve 
piled in glasses. : 

Stuffed eggs on anchovy toast with mayonnaise. 
—Spread some rounds of toast first with butter, 
then with anchovy paste; devil some eggs, after 
cutting off one end, and stand these on the toast, 
the cut end down; put a spoonful of mayonnaise 
on each just before serving. 

Lettuce and banana salad.— Arrange some 
white lettuce in a flat dish, and on top put a 
quantity of very narrow strips of banana not 
larger than a knitting-needle; cover with French 
dressing and serve very cold. Chopped nuts may 
be scattered over all if desired. 

Tomato and pea salad.—Scoop out large peeled 
tomatoes and fill with pease mixed with mayon- 
naise; set on lettuce, chill, and serve at once. 

Creamed chicken in bread loaf—Take a round 
loaf of bread, cut the top off in one slice, and re- 
move all the crumb; brush the inside over with 
melted butter and put into the oven till the whole 
inside is browned. Fill with creamed chicken, 
dust with crumbs and bits of butter, and brown 
in the oven; serve hot. 


—— 


String-bean salad in red peppers.—Cut the 
ends off red peppers and remove the inside. Fill 
with string-beans, cooked and cut into strips, and 
cover with French dressing; on top of each one 
put a small ball of cream cheese; serve on white 
lettuce. 

Stuffed baked cucumbers.—-Peel large green 
cucumbers; cut into halves, remove the pulp with 
a teaspoon, and drop into cold water for half an 
hour; fill with a cup of finely chopped meat 
mixed with a cup of soft white crumbs; season 
highly with salt, cayenne, a little onion, and a 
tablespoonful of soft butter; wet with two, table- 
spoonfuls of cream; fill the cucumbers, press two 
halves together, wrap them in strips of cheese- 
cloth, and simmer fifteen minutes; remove the 
cloth carefully, arrange in a baking-dish, cover 
with a very little white sauce, and bake till this 
is nearly absorbed—about twenty minutes; serve 
very hot. 

Frosted grapes. — Select large white Malaga 
grapes; roll the clusters, after cutting into even 
pieces, in half-beaten egg white, and powder all 
over ‘~with granulated sugar put into a flour- 
shaker; hang them up or lay on a board in a 
cool draught till needed; serve very cold on grape 
leaves on small plates. 

French peach pie-——Bake a very rich pie crust 
in a deep pie-plate and leave the edge high and 
pinched into a frill; fill with halved peaches, 
each with a blanched almond in the hollow where 
the stone was, and cover all with syrup made by 
boiling a cup of sugar with two tablespoonfuls of 
water till it threads; bake till the syrup is part- 
ly absorbed and the peaches done, but unbroken. 
Serve fresh with cream. 

Peach meringue pie-——Bake a crust as usual; 
fill with cut-up peaches, sprinkle with sugar, 
dust with a little flour, and bake; when done 
cover with a meringue made of three stiff egg 
whites and half a cup of sugar, and slightly 
brown. 





CULINARY TOPICS 


Marron ice-cream.—Get a small jar of pre- 
served chestnuts; or boil, peel, and cook fresh 
nuts in thick syrup; make a rich white cream 
and fold in a eup of nuts in good-sized pieces 
with a little of the syrup; pack firmly, and 
serve with whipped cream. 

Peach salad.—Yeel large peaches and cut into 
halves; remove the stones and put on ice till 
very firm and cold; put them on lettuce and put 
a spoonful of mayonnaise mixed with a little 
whipped cream in the centre of each half. 

Lettuce, pepper, and egg salad.—Wash the best 
part of the lettuce, and arrange on a flat dish; 
chop fine two or more green peppers and sprinkle 
over this, and last, two hard-boiled eggs, also 
chopped fine: cover all with French dressing. 

Eqas with black buiter—Melt three table- 


spoonfuls of butter until it is a dark brown; 
one at a time, so that they 


break in four eggs 


Sse“ 


shall not run together; baste with the butter till 
they are set; just before taking them up add 
half a teaspoonful of vinegar (tarragon is best) 
and sprinkle with salt and pepper. 

Baked onions and cheese-—Cook some onions; 
drain, and put into a baking-dish and cover with 
white sauce; bake for twenty minutes; draw 
out the dish, cover with grated cheese, return to 
the oven and brown. 

Novel Rice Pudding.—Wash and boil two table- 
spoonfuls of rice in water to cover. Dissolve a 
quarter of a box of gelatine in cold water and 
stir into the rice while hot; cool, add a cupful of 
whipped cream, two tablespoonfuls of sugar, a 
couple of tablespoonfuls of chopped preserved 
ginger, vanilla to taste, and if you choose, two 
or more tablespoonfuls of preserved figs. Stir all’ 
together and put into a mould. Let it remain on 
ice several hours; serve with whipped cream. 
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What Mamma Said. 


“Mamma wants a package of Lemon 
\iL0 and a package of Strawberry 
ell-O.” 

Groceryman: “I suppose something 
else wouldn't do, would it >” 


“Mamma said be sure and get 


JELL-O 


because she’s got company and she 
wants to visit ‘stead of working in the 


kitchen, and everybody likes Jell-O.” 


There is the whole thing in a nutshell. 


There is no kitchen drudgery making 
a Jell-O dessert, and everybody likes it. 


All grocers sell Jell-O, 10 cents a package. " 
Send for the beautiful new Jell-O book, “Desserts of the World. 


THE GENESEE PURE FOOD CO., Le Roy, N. Y., and Bridgeburg, Can. 


. en 
When writing to advertisers kindly mention Harper's Bazar. 
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One of the daintiest of summer work-bags 
can be made of any sort of a fine handkerchief, 
but one with embroidery is, of course, the most 


fetching. Fold the handkerchief once through 
the middle and sew up the two sides. Put a 


double row of lace insertion around the top, and 
run ribbon through it as if it were a hem. Then 
sew lace on the top edge of the insertion and 
you have a bag that will hold an astonishing 
number of articles. Use a strong quality Va- 
lenciennes and wash ribbon, and the bag can be 
laundered whenever it is necessary. 


A novel coming-out party was given last year 
by a girl whose birthday came late in sum- 
mer, while the family were staying at their sum- 


mer cottage. Twenty-one children were in- 
vited to help celebrate. Two grown-ups were 
asked to receive with the débutante. Of the 


child guests the oldest was twelve and the young- 
est a boy of eight months. They represented 
many grades. of society, but were equally clean, 


happy, and hungry. The hours were from four 
to six. The first hour was devoted to games, 


songs, and dancing. Then came the feast, which 
consisted of simple things, except for the huge 
birthday cake with heavy frosting and twenty 
one candles. Everything had color, and every- 
thing was served in little individual dishes when- 
ever possible. The last course, naturally, was 
ice-cream with mottoes, and even the eight- 
months-old baby made no objections when a pink 
paper cap was pulled over his little pink head. 
Milk was his only share of the rest of the 
festivity. Each little guest went home jubilant, 
with a small splint basket of fruit and a “ sur- 
prise’ present to be opened next morning. 


Even the softest - finished garter clasps will 
tear holes in fine stockings, and even tape stays 
will often be pulled out bodily. A better sup- 
port is a facing around the entire top of the 
stocking of some soft thin material. And here 
is a use for discarded silk stockings. Take the 
portion just below the top, which is thinner than 
the border and also the least worn part of the 
stocking. Cut a two-inch band, and without 
turning in the edges cat-stitch it with fine silk 
as a facing inside the top of the stockings. The 
cat-stitching will give with the stocking, as plain 
stitching will not. 


The array of stocks and jabots is bewildering 
dt this season. The girl with the delicate narrow 
face will rejoice in high bands and fluffy ruches, 


but let her beware of tapering jabots. She 
should confine herself to bows, flat ones of silk 
or soft ones of lace, but always bows. On the 


contrary, the round-cheeked girl looks fresh and 
winsome in rather low stocks or linen collars 


and jabots in cascades of lace long and narrow. 
or with the shirtwaist and linen collar, flat 
pleated jabots of muslin, or fine linen. Those 
made of handkerchiefs with colored borders and 
small polka dots are not only smart, but easily 
laundered. 


A closet which was converted into a_bathi- 
roonv was made to seem almost spacious by the 
treatment of the walls. There was the usual 
six-inch baseboard around the sides, and the 
plaster above was in good condition except where 
the shelves had been removed. These narrow 
chinks were filled in with plaster-of-Paris paste 
which dries very quickly. The baseboard and 
side walls were then painted light gray up to the 
height of four feet, and finished by a wooden 
moulding painted the same color. The ceiling 
was painted light blue. Above the moulding 
the side walls were papered. The design showed 
upward flights of swallows against a summery 
blue sky. The perspective was excellent, and the 
effect indescribably light and free. 


When the lace on the corset-cover is too wide 
to stay up, but falls over in the back and looks 
untidy and bedraggled under the thin blouse, 
sew a fine lace beading inside the lace just be- 
low the edge, and thread the baby ribbon through 
that instead of through the meshes of the lace 
itself. The effect of fine quilling when the lace 
is drawn up is dainty and orderly. 


The tenant of a summer cottage whose bath- 
room windows were quite too near those of the 
next house was able to manage both light and 
privacy by simply pasting thin Japanese paper 
napkins on the window panes. The effect was 
charming. Of course the napkins were easily 
removed by a little sopping with warm water. 
One rarely escapes a “sale” of some sort be 
fore the season is over. Some enterprising person 
is sure to prepose a “ fair” for the local church, 
hospital, or fresh-air work, and then comes the 
question what can one contribute that will be 
new. The following suggestion has certainly 
the advantage of novelty, though hot-water bags 
may not be considered alluring in summer. A 
clever girl makes a rag doll—that is, the head 
and arms of a rag doll, because the body is 
formed by the hot-water bag which is naturally 
covered by the ample skirts! The bag is put in 
upside down. That is to say, the opening of the 
bag is at the bottom of the skirt. The dress 
should be made of some washable material and 
in the Empire style. These hot-water bag dolls 
have been called “ Patty Comforts,” but some one 
has unkindly suggested that they should be 


named “ Molly Coddles ”! 















Wash It! 


\ 7ASH an ordinary piece of chamois 

that has bec ome soiled through 
use. What happens? The chamois 
stiffens. It cracks easily — becomes 
practically useless 


Wash Black Horn Chamois. You'll 
find a big difference. It will be as 
soft, as pliable, as clean as when you 
first bought it. 


Black Horn Guaranteed Chamois is 
not affected by water. We guarantee 
that Chamois bearing our trade mark 
will not stiffen if washed and will not 
crack or go to pieces until the leather 
itself is worn eut. We will refund the 
purchase price, or replace any skin 
that does not live up to our guarantee. 

Sold in a sealed, transparent envelope. 

Every piece clean and fresh. Look for 

the name and the trade mark showing the 
chamois head. They are printed on the 
envelope and branded on the skin 


7 sizes from 1 to 6 square 
jeet. 25¢. per square foot. 


LEADING 
DRUG STORES 









FOR SALE 
MENT 









AT 
AND 





name. 


BLACK HORN LEATHER CO. 


Sales Dept., 7 Madison Ave., New York City 


Gen’! Offices and Tannery, Great Kend, Penn, 
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DEPART- 






If your dealer can't supply you, send tous. We 
will prepay delivery charges on either 25c size (for 
polishing silver, glassware, etc.) or the $1.00 size 
(for cleaning windows) in return for your dealer's 

























BLAC KHORN 


Guaranteed 


SHAMOIS 
























Read the guarantee on 
the hanging loop. 
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DARNING ON ROUND-MESH NET 


HE new large-mesh nets whtich are so de- 

servedly popular offer an inviting field for 

hand embroidery, darning, etc. Patterns 
are as easily designed on this hexagonal or round 
mesh as on filet, and both simple and elaborate 
designs can be readily worked. 

The pattern shown at No. 1 would be pretty 
for children’s frocks or for blouses, as it is only 
two and one-quarter inches wide and is not at 
all heavy in etfect, although the pattern is close. 





FOR NET. 


A LEAF DESIGN 


In this band the darning is carried all in one 
direction, that in the other samples being woven 
in different directions converging at leaf centres, 
ete.; but either way of working is satisfactory, 
and the worker may suit her own fancy in this 
matter, as in the medium chosen. 

No. 2 is simple in effect, and if copied as 
shown here should be about three and a half 
inches wide; or the outlines might be dispensed 
with and the flower and leaf forms placed closer 
together, making a narrow insertion that could 
be used in conjunction with the wider one. 

Another pretty narrow insertion is shown at 
No. 3, measuring about one and a half inches. 
This pattern is very easily and quickly worked, 
as not much counting is necessary, and a pretty 
effect could be obtained by working the diamonds 
solid and the hexagons as shown here. 

No. 1 is worked with rope silk, which is best 
to use when working silk net; and crochet silk 
is also a good medium, Nos. 2 and 3 being worked 
in this material in a color to match the net. 
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LEAVES AND SIMPLE 





A DESIGN OF LINES. 


The net used for the samples has an eighth- 
inch mesh, and it will be readily understood 
that if a larger or smaller mesh is selected the 


patterns will vary accordingly. It carries four 
strands of rope silk per hole and eight of the 
crochet cotton. These particulars are mentioned 
that the worker may not overload the net upon 
which she works nor yet go to the other extreme, 
and the widths of the bands have been given, 
so that the worker may the more easily calculate 
her trimmings before beginning work; in each 
ease the width given being that of the embroidery 
at the widest point. 

These patterns are but a few of the many that 
may be applied to such work. The simplest way 
to carry out the work is by drawing on still 
paper the pattern you wish to copy and basting 
your strip of net over it. Draw the design in 
pencil, and when you have it correctly arranged 
go over the lines in ink. Only outlines of solid 
figures are needed. When the pencil-marks have 
been rubbed out the strip of net is basted over 
the pattern and the darning begins. Instead of 
plain darning, solid over-and-over embroidery, in 
heavy végétale floss or in any silk or mercerized 
floss, may be the style of work preferred. The 
way of making the pattern is the same for either. 

Your pattern may be made, for convenience 
in handling, about six inches long, and as that 
amount of lace is finished the band should be 


ripped off and moved along. 

Kither of the two designs not finished by an 
outline may have one added—either a straight 
line or a line following somewhat the outline 
of the design as does an inner line in the second 
This outline may be merely a running 


design. 





A CONVENTIONAL INTERLACE. 


stitch or a bar worked over one or two threads 
of the net. 

These bands of hand-worked lace. are much 
used as insertions and trimming on the summer 
gowns, and while they are costly to buy they are 
easily and quickly made at home. For linen and 
lawn dresses a cotton net with work done in mer 
cerized floss is the proper thing. These materials 
wash perfectly, and the embroidery, if done in 
the darning-stitch or in a short stitch in over- 
and-over embroidery, will wash well also. 

Colors may be combined in the work, according 
to taste. In the first design, for instance, the 
leaf part of the figure might be worked in a soft 
light green and the queer little V-shapped forms 
in soft pink or blue or mauve, giving the effect 
of conventionalized flowers. In-the second pat- 
tern three colors or shades of one color may be 
combined, leaves, stars, and outline each being 
in a different shade. The crossing lines in the 
third pattern may be in one shade and the cen- 
tres in one or two others. 








THE BELDING 
SILK SEWED SEAM. 
STANDSA BULLDOG -“~ 


Belding Embroidery Silk 


makes your Embroidery work a 
source of pride and profit—turns 


your “spare” time and amusement 
into a valuable occupation, delights 3 

you with its smooth freedom from kinking, its mar- * 
velous permanent beauty. All colors, all stores. 
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Belding Sewing Silk makes Elastic seams that 
outwear the garment, that don’t pucker, that match 
any fabric, that do not fade. 

Ready-made garments bearing our Guarantee Tag 
are sewed throughout with Belding Sewing Silk. 
Should the seam rip we will resew the garment 
like new without charge. 

Belding Spool Sewing Silk should replace cotton 
for every form of Home Sewing and Dressmaking 
except only basting. 


Better clothes, smoother fitting, better wearing, will result. 
Sew buttons with it, darn and repair with it. ‘ou will have 
nothing to do over, will save time, and use less thread. 


[ARMEN 
BELDING'S . 
| 
\ Yas 7a ag 


ad ” 3; 
The name “ Belding,” the Karat mark of the pre- 
cious Fibre, is your real protection against imi- 
tations and cotton substitutes which only ¥ 
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HANDKERCHIEF NECKWEAR 


BY JOSEPHINE W. HOW 
OST of us are so busy in these days that nearly all the edge of one, the pleated jabot 
M when we find something that combines’ seven and a half inches of the other. The collar 
beauty with celerity in the making it is in the illustration has a blue border and dots. 
just one more ‘stitch in time,” so to speak. One corner, which is used for the pointed front 
While-collars made from handkerchiefs are not piece, is cut off large enough to extend slightly 
especially new, the designs shown are quite novel, below the edge of the foundation collar or three 


and are all made from handkerchiefs costing 
less than twenty-five cents apiece. The variety 
in coloring and design of the handkerchiefs this 
year is quite bewildering, and such charming 
ones are seen for little money that one can 
have a hemstitched collar and jabot for twelve 
cents and an hour or of one’s time. . They 
come with colured edges, with colored dots, white 
edges and colored centres, a dainty little design 
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FOUR PRETTY EXAMPLES 
embroidered in one corner, and endless others. 
The scalloped edge comes in all colors, the seal- 
loping being usually hand-work and most adap- 
table to collars, turn-overs, and bows. 

For the first collar a shaped white foundation 
collar is first made the needed size, hooks and 
eyes or buttons and loops put on the back ready 
for wearing. A thin muslin, boned, is as 
the pleating adds to the weight, and a thin 
foundation is desirable. The pleating is made 
by cutting a handkerchief thirteen inches square 
in half. Fasten one end of one side, border up, 
in the middle of the collar, leaving three-quarters 
of an inch standing above the top. Pleat toward 
the back, gauging the pleats so that the other 
end will come to the back, tacking the pleats in 


good, 


place as one proceeds. Do the same with the 
other half of the handkerchief on the other half 
of collar, so that when completed there is a 
pleated collar with standing frill made by the 
edge of the handkerchief. Any handkerchief 
with dainty edge, scalloped, lace, or hemstitched 
is attractive for this collar, and the narrow vel- 
vet ribbon around the upper and lower edges is 
a pretty finish. 

Number two will take two handkerchiefs, 
as the turn-over part and point in front take 





OF 


inches on each side. The foundation is made of 


silk, linen, or any material preferred, preferably 
the color of the handkerchief border. The turn- 
over effect is made separately, the front piece 


lapping the sides a trifle and the whole put on 
a narrow band. A _ buttonhole is made in the 
point which is buttoned to the jabot as shown; 
a white crochet button is used. 


Figure three is made from one of the newest 





HANDKERCHIEF NECKWEAR. 

having a white hem and a colored 
the round centre white. Tiny 
white dots and flowers are embroidered on the 
colored part. The collar part is made of one 
the ends making the front of the collar, 


handkerchiefs, 
border, leaving 


edge ; as 


shown. The rest of the handkerchief, being used 
for the jabot, is hemmed on the raw edge and 
large pleats are made, all turning toward thie 


centre, three on each side. Eyelets are made in 
each turn of the pleats, so that when the pleats 


are made the eyelets are over one another and 
the ribbon may be brought through each side 
and tied. This is most convenient for laundering. 

The fourth tie is made from two sides of a 
white scalloped handkerchief with white dots. 
The two sides are sewed together for the bow, 
the gathers held in place by a buttoned flap 
this time of ribbon, which also forms the two 


pleated ends. 
one end being 


This ribbon is of soft silk pleated, 
longer than the other; and a piece 


of the ribbon two and a half-inches long and 
one inch wide (when hemmed) is hemmed, one 
end being pointed and a buttonhole made. A 


small button is covered with the silk and fastened 
to the pleated ends, so that when the strap is 
sewed to the ends it may button over, holding 
the linen tie firmly in place 
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ON’T trust either your eye or your hand to 


tell you the quality of a lining. Both the 


‘“look’’ and “feel’”’ ofa satin are ofttimes misleading. 


Fortunately you do not have to be an expert to choose the 
best linings. Just look for the SUSKANA TAG on ready- 
to-wear coats and cloaks, or the word SUSKANA on the 
® a om 
selvage of satin linings bought by the yard. In either case 
you are protected by our strong guarantee. 
Suskana Guaranteed Satins are made in three qualities 
Glintola, Luxura and Wearweav. 
i Fall-Winter ~ a - a is ihe test Silk Book 
T..° = we have ever issued. t tells of all the Suskana Dress Silks 
W rite l Ss Today ond cummate their uses It euuiainn Hustrations of the 
“ latest Paris silk styles treated in a correct though yn- 
servative manner. You need it It is sent free 


Susquehanna Silk Mills, 24 West 17th St., New York 


Suskana Silks are also used jor men's and boys’ neckwear ook for the Suskana label 


When writing to advertisers kindly mention Harper’s Bazar. 
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DAINTY WASHABLE SUMMER BOWS 


in the choice of the design or color, and 

a little skill in making it up, will produce 

any one of these pretty bits of summer neckwear. 

Charming colt¥ed - bordered handkerchiefs may 

be found on many a bargain table, and you may 

have your bow nfatch your linen suit or strike 
an effective contrasting note. 

The little-butterfly tie in Fig. 1 is made from 

a white handkerchief about ten and a half inch- 


A PRETTY handkerchief or two, a little taste 


aataaetaat 


TT 


chief, one inch at the top and an inch and three- 
quarters at the lower end. The inner edges are 
finished with a tiny hem. A knot of ribbon 
adds a touch of color. The frili at top and lower 
edge of collar could be of lace. 

Fig. 3 is attractive with either a plain edge, 
as shown in the picture, or a fine scalloped edge 
and dots. Two handkerchiefs are used for this 
little tie which makes a dainty finish to an other- 
wise plain shirtwaist, being put around the lower 





WASHABLE NECKWEAR WHICH 


es square, with a narrow hemstitched edge and 
a touch of embroidery in one corner. The centre. 
with one corner, is cut out about an inch and 
a half from the edge, allowance being made for 
a tiny hem (see detail). This leaves two whole 




















DETAIL NO. 1, 


sides and two half sides of the handkerchief. 
Eleven oblong eyelets are made half an inch 
long just below the hem, the middle eyelet being 
directly over the embroidery, so that when the 
ribbon is run through the two ends may be 
brought through this middle eyelet and the bow 
made over the embroidery. Ribbon is used for 
the bow, run through eyelets and tied, gathering 
the linen up with it. 

Fig. 2 is from one handkerchief, the turn- 
over effect being one edge cut off an inch and a 
half deep divided and sewed to the top of the 
collar, the finfshed ends meeting at the back. 
The two front pieces and ends are made from 
two of the three remaining sides of the handker- 


MAY BE MADE AT HOME. 


edge of the collar and buttoned at the back. 
Two sides of the handkerchief are cut off about 
two inches wide, the raw edges being sewed to- 
gether through the middle. This makes a- band 
four inches wide, and on an ordinary sized hand- 
kerchief twelve and a half long. The other hand 
kerchief should have wider strips cut from its 
sides—two and a half to three inches wide— 
for the bow. 

The fourth bow is made from the four corners 
of a handkerchief having a colored edge and dots, 
ribbon the same color forming the bow. Two 
corners, four inches on each of the two sides, are 
eut from the handkerchief and sewed together, 
the other two corners being a quarter of an inch 
smaller and also sewed together, forming squares. 
The two seams are put together, and the two 
squares thus formed are basted together through 
the middle; the upper and lower ends where the 
seams end are tacked down behind the largest 
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DETAIL NO. IT, 





square. Then small eyelets are made as shown 
in the detail, five on each side, and the ribbon 
run through; draw up the linen and tie the bow. 
It is advisable to pull out the corners a little, 
as they should give as fluffy a look as possible. 
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cleaning machine 


Cleans everything without removal of a single article. 
Dustless—almost silent. 

Portable—easily operated by anyone. 

Not a toy—gives a life-time of service. 

Proven by years of success. 


Do not experiment. Let us demonstrate for you. 


® The “INVINCIBLE” is made in three styles: —for the home; fos, the 
mansion ; for large ofice and public buildings. sn gia ha tag 


fe ° free “illustrated booklets. 


5 A, Address Dept. 8 Electric Renovator Mie. Co. dk 
" 2125 Farmers’ Bank Building PITTSBURG, PA. - 





When writing to advertisers kindly mention Harper’s Bazar. 
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ECORATION 








Owing to the great increase of correspondence in this department, it is advisable that inquirers make their letters as systematic and 


coricise a§ possible, writing only on one side of the paper, and imvariably accompanying each letter with a plan. 
in these columns sooner than two months from the time of their receipt 


swere 
will receive prompt replies by mail, however. 


Letters cannot be an- 
Subscribers sending self-addressed. stamped envelopes 


From the letters received it is frequently impossible to grasp the positions of rooms in 


relation both to one another and to the points of the compass, and it is wholly impossible to give a satisfactory color scheme without a 


clear understanding of both these conditions. 
pages of description. 

J. W. W.—I would have liked to reply to your 
letter by mail, but you did not give a satisfactory 
address, Please send it to me.: I will give you 
a list of several architectural magazines, but | 
‘annot recommend any one special magazine as 
devoting itself to the planning of offices. There- 
fore, in. writing to these magazines, I advise 
you to tell them just what information you re- 
quire, and ask them to send you past numbers 
that refer especially to that subject. 

Mrs. T. E. W.—I am sending you samples of 
color schemes for your rooms. Since you like 
the shades of tan, brown, and terra-cotta, I have 
tried to use them mostly. In the dining-room, 
with your Oriental blue curtains, have either a 
blue or a blue and green grass-cloth. There are 
grass-cloths made now with blue running oné 
way and green the other, and the effect is very 
beautiful. Your rugs should combine the tones 
of your curtains, with the predominating color 
old-blue. In the hall have a brown and terra- 
cotta paper—the two shades indistinctly blended. 
Have dark brown rugs and brown portiéres at 
all the doors. The portiéres may be of velour, 
cotton velvet, or rep. In the library and living- 
room have a plain tan paper or a fawn, and with 
it use dark brown rugs, terra-cotta silk inner 
curtains, écru net curtains next the glass, and 
brown velvet or tapestry for the upholstery, with 
here and there a little terra-cotta. 

Miss R.—I would have all the woodwork down- 
stairs stained a warm brown—what is known as 
the fumed oak. The greenish finish is called bog 
oak; the cold brown finish is called weathered 
oak; the black oak is Flemish oak. Have the 
walls in the living-room tinted a soft tan, and 
in the hall and dining-room the same, since the 
rooms open so closely together. With the tan 
walls in the living-room use brown furnishings 
and with the tan walls in the dining-room dull 
red furnishings. By furnishings I mean rugs, 
inner curtains, and upholstery. 

Up-stairs, have corn-colored walls in one room, 
with brown rugs and cretonne curtains with a 
touch of mauve and brown in them. Have ma- 
hogany or Circassian walnut furniture. In the 
room having the warmest light have a light blue 
paper or tint, with blue and green chintz cur- 
tains and blue and green cotton rugs. Have 
either mahogany, white. or bird’s-eye maple fur- 
niture here. In the third room have-light green 


walls, green and white chintz curtains. dark 
green rugs, and white enamel furniture. Have 


either a green and white or a blue and white 
bathroom. 
tolden oak and mahogany do not harmonize. 


The plans need not be well drawn. 


THe roughest plan is worth far more than many 


With mahogany furniture you must have. either 
mahogany woodwork or warm dull brown wood- 
work. 

Dyep -Rucs.—I do not advise you to try dye- 
ing your rugs at home. I am afraid that one 
lacking experience might ruin them. It will be 
better for you to send them to a reliable dyeing 
establishment. I could tell you of one in New 
York, but that would be too far from home; 
you will probably know of one nearer to you. 

The dyeing can be done very successfully by 


those who know how, and the rugs will wear 
indefinitely. 
X. A.—Il suggest that you have gray-green 


walls in your living-room, with a dark green rug 
made of Wilton carpet. It would be better to 
paper the .walls than to paint them. A self-toned 
gray-green paper would be lovely, and make a 
beautiful background for pictures, ete. For the 
windows have figured écru net next the glass, 
and inner curtains of green and blue silk or 
linen. It would be attractive to have a window 
seat around the bay window, and that should be 
covered with greenish-blue corduroy or linen 
velour. 

Have either mahogany or fumed-oak furniture. 
You will need some bookcases, at least two up- 
holstered easy-chairs, a large reading table, a 
desk, and several straight chairs. Have a piece 
of old embroidery for the table, in green and 
blue; and upholster your furniture either in 
plain blue, plain green, or a blue and green 
tapestry. You can substitute for mahogany 
chairs, until you get them, several wicker 
chairs stained either brown or green, with blue 
cushions, 

In the dining-room opening out of this room 
have a self-toned écru paper, and with it have 


inner curtains of écru linen with a dull blue 
figure. The rug should be dark blue, and the 


furniture either mahogany or fumed oak. In 
the hall have a tan paper with a green rug, and 
green inner curtains. The green used in the 
hall should harmonize with the green in the 
living-room adjoining. 

In the bedroom over the living-room have a 
pale blue paper with shadow cretonne for cur- 
tains in blue and brown. The rug should be 
dark blue or blue and brown, and the furniture 
may be mahogany or white enamél. In the room 
over the dining-room have a pale gray paper, 
with old-rose chintz curtains, old-rose rugs, and 
either white or gray enamel furniture. In the 


room over the hall have a pale cream-colored 
paper, and use with it gray-green furnishings. 
The furniture may be white enamel or mahogany. 
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“WEARS LIKE IRON 
Tait Excothn’ SANITARY FLOORS 


but recently were considered luxuries which only the well-to-do 
could afford. In the light of our growing knowledge of what sanitation prevents, they have 
become a necessary safeguard, and, by virtue of JAP-A-LAC-, possible in every home. 

A floor covered with JAP-A-LAC sets hard as adamant over night. No need to make 
special preparations. Apply to-night and to-morrow have a floor with a beautiful glossy surface, 
in any shade or color you can think of, that has all the virtues of parquetry work— Dustless— 
No Cracks—Easy to keep Clean. JAP-A-LAC renews everything from cellar to garret, and 
“ Wears Like Iron.” 

JAP-A-LAC is made in sixteen beautiful colors for refinishing every kind of Woodwork, 
Bric-a-brac, Chandeliers, Radiators, Furniture, and every painted or varnished surface throughout 
the entire house. 


JAP-A-LAC has no substitute. 
For Sale by Paint, Hardware, and Drug Dealers 


our dealer does not keep JAP-A-LAC, send us his name, with 10 cents to cover cost of mailing, and 
| we be pal a free sample quarter-pint can of any color (except gold, which is 25 cents) to any point 
in the United States. 


Write for illustrated bookiet containing interesting in- 
formation and beautiful color card. FREE on request. 





























mersse Model Floor Graining THE GLIDDEN VARNISH CO., 


Procesa solves the problem of ** What | 
hall I de with my old carpeted floor ™ | 

to mabe it sanitary and refined?” Your 2969 Glidden Bidg., Cleveland, O., U. S. A. | 
painter can do it at a little expense or you j 
can doit yourself, Inalst on JAP-A-LAC. Our Green Label Line of clear vamishes is the highest quality manu- | 
factured. Its use insures perfect results. Ask your paint dealer. | 
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HOUSEHOLD 


Mrs. W. E. W.—I think the trouble with your 
large old-fashioned parlor must be that the pa- 
per and woodwork are all so light that as a 
whole the color scheme lacks character, while 
the light paper makes the room look large and 
cheerless, even although it is yellow. I would 
suggest that you have your woodwork changed. 
Have it painted either dark walnut brown (which 
would be far the best) or ivory white. With 
your light yellow paper you can use either dull 
purplish red, golden brown, or olive green as a 
contrasting color. The one you should use de- 
pends upon the shade of the paper. A creamy 
yellow will ‘take any one of these colors; a 
bright yellow will necessitate using brown. I 
should either paint the floor a dark brown and 
have a da rug, or, if it is not in sufficiently 
good condition to take paint, have a plain filling 
and later small Oriental rugs, which will give 
the necessary color. If the contrasting color se- 
lected is brown you should have brown filling or 
a brown velvet rug, and inner curtains of brown 
silk with écru net next the glass. The curtains 
—both net and silk—should hang straight to 
or just below the sill. Any Oriental rugs that 
you may get later should combine brown, tans, 
and dull greens, or browns, tans, and dull reds. 
If you select dull red as your contrasting color, 
then you should have red curtains, and red 
should predominate in the rugs; but even with 
red as a contrasting color I would have a dark 
brown filling or a dark brown velvet rug in- 
stead of red. If you select the olive green, have 
olive-green inner curtains, with either green or 
brown for the rug and filling. 

You do not tell me the color of the paper in 
the library, so I will suggest one. If you use 
the dull green for the contrasting color in the 
parlor, have a self-toned olive-green paper in the 
library. If you use the red or the brown for a 
contrasting color, have a brown paper in the 
library, and with the brown paper have dull 
red curtains and dull red as a contrasting color. 
If you have the green paper here, have brown 
as the contrasting color in the curtains. 

Mrs. L. F.—With the light green paper in 
the sitting-room have a plain dark green rug. 
Have ivory-tinted net curtains next the glass 
and inner curtains of blue and green silk, or, 
if you cannot get that, of plain dark green silk. 
Cover your furniture and your couch with old- 
blue velours. The curtain at the glass door should 
be of net gathered both at the top and at the 
bottom. In the dining-room keep your green 
and white scheme, with possibly a touch of blue 
to make it harmonize with the sitting-room. 
Since the paper is green and white, have plain 
vreen inner curtains of linen, with white net 
next the glass. Have a plain dark green rug 
and green portiéres. 

In the bedroom with the pale pink flowered 
paper have barred muslin curtains next the 
glass, with inner curtains of pale rose silk or 
linen. The should be either fawn color or 


pale green. covering for the bed should be 


of embroidered linen lawn, of white dimity— 
fringed, or of the muslin used for the curtains. 


DECORATION 


The cover for the dressing-table should be of the 
same material. 

Have a screen covered with plain green linen 
to stand in front of the kitchen door, so that it 
will not be possible to look from the dining- 
room into the kitchen. Paint your hearths to 
harmonize with your rooms. Of course the bricks 
facing the fireplace must match those in the 
hearth. Possibly you can substitute dull green 
tiles for those bricks. 

M. T.—It is very gratifying to hear that the 
suggestions I gave you last year have been car- 
ried out and have pleased you so much. I hope 
that the other rooms will be just as harmonious 
and beautiful. I am sending a sample of tan 
paper for your living-room, and with it I would 
use dull bronze green and brown furnishings. 
Cover your couch with either a bronze green 
or brown—not with bottle green. It will be nec- 
essary to be very careful in your selection of just 
the right tone of green. I think that if you 
carry out the colors suggested in the sample 
of velours I am sending, you will not go far 
astray. 

Have your woodwork rubbed down and waxed 
—it should be dark brown. Give the furniture 
a dull finish also. White fur can be dyed. The 
results depend upon the fur itself and upon its 
condition, but I think it would undoubtedly be 
satisfactory. 

It would be very attractive to use the same 
paper in both of your rooms, with bronze green 
for a contrasting color in one room and a green- 
ish brown for a contrasting color in the other 
room, but if you wish to have them different, 
the green paper of which I sent you a sample 
before will be beautiful in the sitting-room. 
Here, too, I would confine the colors to brown 
and green, so that the two rooms will combine 
harmoniously. Inner curtains of bronze-green 
silk would be lovely in the living-room, and of 
light brown in the sitting-room. I would use 
dropped ceilings again if you think they make 
the rooms. look in better proportion. 

I think I have answered all your questions. If 
details come up later upon which you wish more 
advice IT will be very glad to give it. 

Mrs. H. R.—I have pinned samples of colors 
to your plan, which I am sending by mail. You 
are quite right about the necessity of having 
rooms that open so closely perfectly harmonious. 
In order to be sure of this harmony, I would ad- 
vise you to have the same paper in the living- 
room and dining-room, using different contrasting 
eqlors in the furnishings to give variety. For 
instance, use a dull green with the fawn paper 
in the dining-room, and shades of brown in the 
living-room. Have écru net curtains next the 
glass in both the rooms, reaching only to the 
sill. In the living-room have inner curtains of 
brown silk or linen, and in the dining-room of 
green silk or linen. The rugs should carry out 
the same colors. 

In the bedroom with the light tan paper with 
the touch of green in it have curtains of chintz 
with a cream or fawn background and dull blues 
and greens in the figure, the blue predominating. 
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It was not so very many years ago that such a thing as a household bath tub was 


unknown among any class. 


“How did people ever get along without it!” 


you exclaim. 


The answer is that standards of personal cleanliness were not then what they are 
now. Even the best people were content if they gave no visible signs of unclean!iness 
And even down to very recent times it was thought that real personal cleanliness could 


be had with a.grand weekly 


7 


“wash-up 


The standard of household cleanliness now has been raised just as high as the stand 


ard of personal cleanliness. 


out of date as the grand weekly bath. 
that is the new standard for house as well as person 


The grand semi-annual housecleaning is just as much 
The most thorough possible cleanliness every day 


The Ideal Vacuum Cleaner 


Operated by 


Hand It Eats Up the Dirt 


It now is realized that it is 
just as absurd to think that a 
house is clean because it gives 
no visible signs of dirt as it 
would be to think that a person 
must be clean because he gives 
no visible signs of dirt. The 
truth is that a house reveals 
hidden dirt just as a person 
reveals hidden dirt. The pe- 
culiar sour, musty odors of a 
house may not be noticed by 
the occupants, because they are 
so used to them; but it is not 
so with visitors. Always these 
odors must exist where dirt is 
permitted to accumulate; and 
their existence is always a dan- 
ger signal, indicating the pres- 
ence of decomposing and putrid 
atoms and the germs of disease. 





Fully protected by patents 





The IDEAL VACUUM CLEANER 
costs only $25. You carry it around 
as easily as you would a pail of water, 
and you work it by hand with an ease 
that makes the labor of cleaning seem 
like play. Either this, or, at a total cost 
of $60 or $65, you can enjoy the luxury 
of having your machine equipped with 
a first-class motor that is readily at- 
tached to any electric-light socket. Sold 
at our various agencies. If no agency 
is handy, write us direct. Valuable 
booklet on cleaning problem sent free. 


Or Electric 
Motor 


It is the IDEAL VACUUM 
CLEANER that has brought 
about the new standard of 
household cleanliness 
Thorough cleanliness every 
day of course was impossible 
with the old-style implements. 
Vacuum Cleaning is the only 
system by which hidden dirt 
can be removed, that never 
scatters dust, that makes and 
keeps things really clean 
through and through. The 
IDEAL VACUUM CLEANER 
has brought this wonderful 
system within the every-day 
reach of all. 


AMERICAN VACUUM CLEANER CO., 225 D. Fifth Ave., New York 





When writing to advertisers kindly mention Harper’s Bazar. 
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DVICE TO}MOTHERS 


By Mari arwAWHEELER. 








Correspondents who enclose self-addressed stamped envelope will receive prompt answers to their letters by mail. Address 


Mothers’ Dept., Harper’s Bazar, Franklin Square, New York 


To Miss Marianna Wheeler 
By Rosamond Walden 


(Ten Months Old) 
I THANK you, dear Miss Wheeler, 
For all the good advice 
You have given to my Mother 
And for my bottle nice; 
It’s made with milk and barley, 
And it’s sometimes made with rice. 


I thank you for my chicken bone, 
And for my orange juice. 

I thank you for my little clothes, 
So warm and soft and loose! 

And because I mustn’t be picked up 
Without a good excuse. 


I don’t know how we could get on, 
My Mother dear and I, 

Without your page in the Bazar; 
We shouldn’t care to try. 

I’m sure I wouldn’t gain an ounce, 
And then my Mother’d cry. 


QUESTION: Will you kindly tell me what ma- 
terial to use for nightslips for a baby during 
summer? My home is where the nights are al- 
ways cool. If flannel, would Shaker flannel be 
too heavy?—H. E. T. 

ANSWER: I would advise a thin French or 
Scotch flannel for the nightgowns. I think 
Shaker flannel too thick and hot for summer, 
even in your cool climate. 

QUESTION: My little son is sixteen months old 
and still has the bottle. I am trying to break 
him of this habit, but it is a great struggle. 
Nor do I want to spoil his taste for milk. I 
feed him, besides milk, oatmeal crackers, eggs, 
beef juice, etc. He has five feedings, three of 
which are plain milk. How would you go to 
work to make him drink from the cup?—M. B. 

ANSWER: Just before giving the boy his bottle 
put a small quantity in a small pretty glass or 
cup, one that would attract his fancy, such as 
are made for little children. Make him drink 
a small quantity from this before he sees his 
bottle. Try this method at each meal, gradually 
increasing the quantity of milk. When he has 
his other food insist upon his drinking a fair 
amount of milk before taking any food. 

QUESTION: My little boy has convulsions. He 
is four years old. They are not frequent, but 
come several months apart, about three'a year. 
I have the doctor every time he has an attack, 
and he always brings him through and tells me 
I must be careful what I feed him, and that’s 
all. I am left to use my own judgment as to 


what food to give and how much. I try to be 
very careful; he is not allowed to have anything 
to eat between meals, but is a very hearty eater 
at the table, and eats fast. He is much troubled 
with constipation. I have to give him castor- 
oil and senna. Between convulsions he seems 
absolutely healthy, plays out in the garden all 
day, and has rosy cheeks. Can you give me any 
help as to the cause of these convulsions? I 
will be truly grateful to you if you can.—A 
MoTuer Wuo Tries To po Her BEst. 

Answer: As the boy seems to be in perfect 
health between the attacks, and he responds 
readily to the doctor’s treatment, I should judge 
the cause for the convulsions was a purely local 
one. They are probably due to attacks of indi- 
gestion. It is quite right not to give him any- 
thing to eat between meals, but you must also 
be very careful not to allow him to overload 
his stomach at meal-time. Give him food that 
is easily digested; meat but once a day, and 
plenty of fresh vegetables. I would advise you 
to cut down the quantity of food that is taken 
at meals to one-half, or at least one-third, and 
make him take just twice as long a time to mas- 
ticate his food. No matter whether it is meat 
or soft food, make him chew and chew it until 
it becomes so fine it is almost entirely dissolved 
in his mouth before it is swallowed. Any part 
of the food that cannot be finely subdivided by 
the teeth should be rejected. If he takes more 
time in chewing his food he will not be so rav- 
enous and a smaller amount eaten in this way 
will provide more nourishment than a _ large 
amount swallowed before it is half chewed. I 
would not advise giving castor-oil or senna; the 
after effects of both are constipating. I will 
send you a list of laxative foods by mail. I feel 
confident that if he has less food, and that well 
masticated, and his bowels regulated by natural 
means, the convulsions will cease. 

QUESTION: J am a young mother with a baby 
eight months old, but he has no teeth nor are 
there any signs of any coming through.- He 
weighs sixteen pounds, is happy and active, but 
I am worried because he has no teeth.—H. 8S. 

Answer: Do not worry about baby’s not hav- 
ing any teeth; it is not at all unusual for babies 
fed on patent foods not to cut teeth before the 
first year. I would advise giving the baby an 
ounce of beef juice every day. Give a _ half- 
ounce in the morning and a half-ounce in the 
afternoon between feedings. After a while in- 
crease the amount to one ounce twice a day. I! 
think this will increase, or rather provide, the 
bone material, and his teeth will come in due 
time. I would also advise giving orange juice. 
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Dust Remover 


AND 


Surface Polisher 


It Renews the Original Polish. 









Get the habit of doing your dusting in the modern, sanitary, clean 
way, by always moistening your dusting cloth slightly with Liquid Veneer. 





Remember this Point! Liquid Veneer carries away all dust and 
disease germs, removes the “grime,” scratches and stains. It leaves all 
surfaces bright and new. A child can apply it. 






Beware of dry cloth or duster. They scratch the surface and scatter 
dust and germs. 





Soap and water, or a damp cloth, will deaden the gloss of any varnished 






; or polished surface, and do not kill the germs. 
Liquid Veneer is guaranteed to improve the polish on all finished wood 
and enameled or lacquered surfaces. 





At your dealers’, 25c, 50c, and $1.00 Bottles 
We will send you a sample bottle and booklet prepaid if you write for it. 












BUFFALO SPECIALTY CO, + + «+ «+ 385 Ellicott St, Buffalo, N. Y. 












to advertisers kindly mention Harper's Bazar. 
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THE DETAILS OF SKIRT-FINISHING 


the last with front and back panel, will 

be the most in demand for spring and sum- 
mer wear. The three-gored model is particularly 
good, because of its simple lines. It is suitable 
for cloth, linen, and thin materials such as 
chiffon cloth, voile, and muslin. Single-width ma- 
terial will cut to better advantage in the pat- 
tern with four or six gores; though if the ma- 
terial is of stripes the seam in the three-gore 
pattern may be placed so as to be entirely un- 
noticeable, and easily be cut out of the ordinary 
width of wash material. 

This difficulty, though, is not necessarily pre- 
sented, for manufacturers-are now making many 
of even the most inexpensive materials in a 
double-fold width to comply with the demand of 
the circular lines. 

The matter of trimming the high-waisted 
skirts, or finishing them, is a difficult problem. 
so a variety of suggestions is offered on this 
page. 

The first one in the upper left-hand corner 
of the picture is a suitable finish for a silk, 
satin cloth, or light-weight material. It is a 
three-inch-width band of embroidery, which falls 
in two tab ends down the back of the skirt. fin 
ished at the pointed ends with tassels. 

If the skirt is to be of the tailor-made va 
riety in cloth or linen, the top may be either 
stitched, piped, or braided. Braiding in a close 
conventional design with soutache braid t 
match the material in color is one of the pretti 
est and trimmest methods to employ. 

If the skirt is finished simply with a stitched 
or piped edge it has the advantage of admitting 
a variety of treatments which may be added 
from time to time without changing the lines 
of the skirt in any way. 

For instance, the embroidered girdle effect 
may be made so that it is adjustable, and can 
be worn in place of the crush girdle and sash 
ends. One will be suitable for an occasion when 
the other is not. 

To make this skirt 4144 yards of 27 to 36 inch 
material are reouired. 

The high-waisted or Empire skirt is to be 
worn with the separate shirtwaist, though the 
majority of dresses will be complete with a 
waist of the same material as the skirt and 
fastened together at the high waist line. 

An economical woman who is obliged to make 
her dress skirt do duty for a separate skirt 
as well may easily manage to obtain the trim 
effect of the one-piece costume by having snaps 
placed at intervals of two inches apart around 
the top of her skirt, with corresponding fasteners 
on the cloth waist. This will make it a well- 
fitting and smart gown when put together, and 
when the skirt is worn separately the snaps in 
no way mar the neatness of the edge. 

In making the Empire skirt the matter of 
fitting is greatly facilitated by the purchase of 
an Empire girdle form. These are of stiff book 
muslin boned and shaped to the necessary height. 
They may be had for the small cost of twenty 
cents at any store, and are cut according to 
waist measure. With one of these and a well- 


F the skirts of three, four, and six gores, 


cut pattern, to make a stylish skirt is an easy 
task. Or the | phe form included in the pattern 
may be shaped and boned to fit. 

The top of the skirt, when not attached to the 
waist as a one-piece gown, is fastened to this 
girdle form at the top and is thus held in place. 


























METHODS OF FINISHING AN EMPIRE SKIRT. 


But, unless the girdle fits snugly to the figure, the 
skirt has a most annoying tendency to slip down 
at the back. 
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Hinds’ Hopes on Cream 
Always Keeps 


OUTDOOR COMPLEXIONS 
In Splendid Condition 


Our FREE SAMPLE BOTTLE will prove to you that this pure, refreshing 
Toilet Cream does possess all the merit we claim for it. You can demonstrate by the 
first application that it will relieve sunburn at once; that it will cool and heal the very 
tender, burning skin, and prevent any tendency to peeling or continued redness. 

Strong winds are quite as injurious to the skin as hot sun, and unclean dust is 
almost sure to produce a rough, imitated and often eruptive condition unless some 
preventive is used. Soap and water alone are seldom sufficient, but the antiseptic, 
cleansing and healing properties of Hinds’ Honey and Almond Cream will keep the 
skin in a healthy condition, and make it soft, clear and youthful. 


Hinds’ Honey and Almond Cream is positively 
guaranteed not to cause or aid a growth of hair. 


It is not sticky or greasy. It is free from bleach and other harmful ingredients. 
It is entirely unlike cold creams in jars. Price 50 cts. at all dealers. Accept no 
substitute. If not obtainable, sent postpaid by us. 


SPECIAL OFFER: We want you to try Hinds’ Cream 
at our expense because we know you will like it. 


Send us your name and address and we will send you id 
a generous sample bottle absolutely free—drop us a oat tale. 


A. S. HINDS, 


16 West Street, Portland, Maine. 

















When writing to advertisers kindly mention Harper's Bazar. 
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HOME-MADE BUTTONS FOR WASH FROCKS 
BY GAILLE ALAN LOWE 


away, this year women face the quest 

of washable buttons for tub frocks, and 
it is the ornamental, and not the necessary, but- 
tons which cause the trouble. As trimming, 
buttons appear in a profusion precluding all idea 
of detachment on laundry days, save where eye- 
lets and metal slides are used to secure them, 
and this method is only suitable to heavy fab- 
rics. As buttons with metal shanks quite in- 


Wireway, in touch with city shops or far 


variably bring a sad quota of rust, the best so- 


a picot, fashioned, and a return stitch made to 
the rim. 

Suggestions for using braid are given in the 
other illustrations. In the first button a flat 
corset-lace was used, its metal tip serving as a 
bodkin when pulling the laces through the cen- 
tre of the button. Serpentine braid makes a 
pretty ornament for the second, and four little 
lines of soutache are crossed and interlaced over 
the third. : 

Crocheting is 


used on the third group of 














COVERED BUTTONS WITH 


lution is the use of buttons made over wooden 
moulds. All sizes of moulds are used, from ¥, inch 
to 2 inches in diameter, but the 1 or 14% size 
make the best showing. In the first illustration 
three ideas for needleworked buttons are shown. 
In each one the wooden mould is first covered 
with a circle of material, and the needlework 
done afterward with coarse thread, either No. 
20 crochet cotton or a No. 8 sewing cotton. In 
the first, four loop-stitches are evenly placed 
round the centre, and it will be found very easy 
to make them even, since the curved wooden base 
perforce regulates the length of one’s stitch. 
On the rim of button four more loops are made, 
but the stitch which holds them down is ecar- 
ried up through the centre hole. 

A second button is evenly divided with long 














BUTTONS WITH CROCHET MOTIFS. 


stitches into as many equal parts. At the centre 
of each of these sections two more long stitches 
are taken through the centre and the thread 
woven under and over these to form a little 
lozenge shape. Drawn tight at the end, the 
needle is then slipped under the cloth and brought 
out again for one more short stitch, as the illus- 
tration shows. 

Four lines of feather-stitch are worked out 
from the centre of the next button; midway te- 
tween these stitches are taken up from the rim. 


VARIOUS STYLES OF HOME-MADE 


DECORATION. 


buttons. These are particularly pretty when 
used on heavy linen or in connection with cro- 
chet entre-deux. The crochet bits are sewed 
on the linen-covered moulds. For the first make 
a ring by placing 8 single crochets in circle 
of 4 chain-stitches. Chain 5,. make a triple cro- 
chet through first single crochet of the ring. 
Chain 5, fasten with single crochet in next stiteh 
of ring, make 3 more petals as above described 
to complete figure. 

Directions for the second are as follows: 
Make ring as above, make points by chaining 
9 and fastening always with single crochet in 
each succeeding stitch of the ring. Eight points 
wil! result from this. 

For the last, make ring as above, then 1 
single, 5 double followed by 1 single crochet all 
in one hole forming a shell. Make 4 of these 
shells, skipping a stitch between them. Again 
chain 9, fasten in centre stitch of shell, chain 
9, fasten between shells. Repeat this chaining 
until figure is complete. 

By altering the number of chain - stitches, 
moulds of any size can be easily fitted. A No. 
20 crochet cotten, such as comes on wooden 
spools, is a good size for any of the above. Finer 
thread may be used, and colored mercerized 
threads or flosses or wash embroidery silks may 
often be used with very good effect. Any em- 
broidery or lace-trimming scheme may be adapted 
to the decoration of the buttons to go with the 
wash frock, and these same designs may be 
found useful for the decorating of buttons for 
woollen or silk dresses just now while buttons 
are so popular. Some contrast of color is usually 
a good plan in choosing the adornment for these 
buttons; but on a pale blue or ‘pale pink frock, 
for instance, a little touch of white with per- 
haps a few dots of black or of a dark contrasting 
color is enough. The little suggestion of black 
on the buttons and somewhere else on the gown 
is apt to give a very smart effect. 




















